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The Young Atheist’s Handbook (TY AH) was first published in 
2012. I purchased the book the moment it was available and I 
was probably one of the first people to receive it in the post. 
After reading parts of TY AH, I immediately contacted the 
author and science teacher, Alom Shaha, to enquire whether he 
was willing to engage in a discussion on the issues he raised. He 
politely refused and explained that TY AH 1s a personal story, 
and he doesn’t wish to participate in debates. (Fast forward a 
few years, Alom and I had a brief encounter via twitter [1] 
where I subsequently received an email from the author agreeing 
to arrange a friendly discussion on faith and non-faith related 
issues. I haven’t heard from Alom since that twitter and email 
exchange, but he did say that it will take some time). I find 
Alom to be a very friendly, warm and polite man, and after 
reading his story I couldn’t help but deeply empathise with him. 
Alom is a science teacher born to Bengali parents, and he 
describes himself as an ex-Muslim that was brought up in South 
London. When he is not teaching he works as a film- 

maker, writer and science communicator.|[2]| 


The social context in which he was brought up has, as he admits, 
obviously shaped his conclusions about life. I can’t but feel that 
the Muslim community is partially responsible for Alom 
adopting an atheist world view. Unfortunately, many of us 
within the Muslim community have created a social malaise by 
removing ourselves from the timeless values of Islam, and we 
have constructed a narrative which is far from intellectual. We 
have failed to revive intellectual Islam within the grass root 
Muslim communities. We have not been able to articulate a 
compassionate and cogent case for our tradition to young 
thinkers, students and professionals. The Young Atheist’s 
Handbook is a direct result of our collective failure as a Muslim 
community to revive classical Islam, and a natural consequence 
of our current state of being. Even though Muslims may not be 
the target audience for TY AH, we must take lessons from this 
book. Don’t misunderstand me here, there is a lot of good work 
happening within the Muslims community. My points are 
general and not specific; we have not yet achieved critical mass 
in the revival of intellectual Islam and its timeless values. 


Putting that aside for a moment, the reason I decided to write a 
response is because The Young Atheist’s Handbook has recently 
been sent to every secondary school in England and Wales, free 
of charge. [3] The organisation behind this initiative is the 
British Humanist Association (BHA). This organisation is a 
missionary type of organisation that seeks to promote 
Humanism. This is easy to conclude by reading the aims on their 
website. They express that they want to promote Humanism as a 
life stance, 


“Using all suitable means, 

including events, courses, publications, online 

resources, teaching materials and speakers for schools and 
colleges, the press, broadcast, online and social media, we will 
maintain an extensive promotional and educational programme 
to extend and deepen public understanding of Humanism as a 
lifestance.” [4] 


I have had quite a few encounters with 
members of BHA. A few years ago I had a discussion with Dr. 
Peter Cave who is the Chair of the Humanist Philosophers. Our 
discussion was on “Can we live better lives without 
religion?” [5] Ihave also engaged with other members of the 
group, including Professor Simon Blackburn, Dr. Brendan 
Larvor, Dr. Stephen Law, Professor Richard Norman, Dr. Nigel 
Warburton [6], and more recently I have had a very warm 


and nuanced exchange with Professor Peter Simons. [7] I have 
even shared platform with current chief executive of the 
organisation Andrew Compson. To conclude, I have had direct 
experience with the BHA in challenging their ideas and 
worldview. Therefore, it was just natural to respond to their 
current initiative. 


Another reason for this response is regard to a sense of duty. 
There are many seemingly false and irrational ideas which 
needed to be deconstructed and explored in depth. The Young 
Atheist’s Handbook, although written in a warm and engaging 
style, is fundamentally irrational. I can see, for example, how 
young minds may read this book and be taken in by its emotive 
and human voice. I do not want others to normalise irrationality, 
because this book does exactly that. The book seems to use a 
human-centric and emotive literary style as a cover for hiding 
many of its false presuppositions and misrepresentations. The 
purpose of this response is to bring these to light and explore 
these concepts in depth. Aptly, Alom himself humbly admits 
that the book can contain flaws, 


“If you’ve noticed the occasional bouts of confusion, 
contradictions, flawed logic, or misinterpreted ideas, well, 
they’re there because I am a flawed individual, confused and 
contradictory. I put these shortcomings forward 
unashamedly...”[8] 


Now you can imagine that a book over 200 pages will contain 
various arguments and assertions. Though I shall not be 
addressing every single point raised, a thematic response will be 
published in parts. To begin, I will address the key points that 
form Alom’s main reasons for adopting the atheist worldview. 


Chapter 1: “The Day God Died” 


This introductory chapter relives some of Alom’s memories 
about his mother and the way she died. His love and yearning 
for his mother resonates in every sentence. Alom talks about his 
mother’s mental illness and how his community dealt with her 
condition. 


“My mother suffered from all sorts of medical problems, but it 
was mental illness that landed her in hospital on what seemed to 
be a regular basis when we were growing up. My father and the 
other Bengali adults around us openly described my mother 

as fagol, which means ‘crazy’; some even said she was 
possessed. So we as children thought of our mum as loony, 
when in fact she was very, very ill. It was only as an adult that I 
learned she had suffered from bipolar disorder or, as it used to 
be known, ‘manic depression’...”[9] 


Islam and Mental IlIness 


It is really sad that the Muslim community around him portrayed 
such ignorant attitudes toward his mother and mental illness. No 
child should think of their mother as ‘loony’ and experience 
discriminatory attitudes towards the mentally ill. Consider the 
Islamic intellectual tradition; Muslims and Arab scientists who 


understood and internalised Islamic values were pioneers in 
dealing with mental and psychological disorders. For example, 
in the 8th century, the physician Razi built the first psychiatric 
ward in Baghdad. The 11th century physician ibn Sina (known 
in the West as Avicenna — the founder of Modern Medicine) 
understood most mental illness as physiologically based. 

[10] Interestingly Abu Zayd al-Balkhi, a 9th century physician, 
wrote a book on what is now known as cognitive behavioural 
therapy. His book Sustenance of the Soul was probably the first 
written account in distinguishing between endogenous and 
reactive depression.[11] These pioneers and Muslim 
intellectuals were directly influence by the values of Islam. 


These include the words of the Prophet Muhammad that 


encourages seeking the cure for illnesses, “There is no disease 
that Allah has sent down except that He also has sent down its 
treatment.” [12] and the universal and encompassing value of 
compassion, “Those who show mercy will be shown mercy by 
the Most Merciful. Show mercy to those who are on earth and 
the One Who is in heaven will show mercy to you.”[ 13] 


Is consciousness just a result of electrical and chemical 
happenings in the brain? 


After describing his experience of losing his mother, Alom 
mentions a few points about the mind and the brain. He asserts 
that we are just a result of the neuro-chemical happenings in the 
brain and there is no “soul” or immaterial consciousness. 
Sandwiched between his brief discussions on neuroscience and 


the philosophy of the mind, he mentions his brother Shalim who 
suffered from a range of disabilities including mental health 
problems. Again, I cannot but empathise with Alom and the way 
he writes really engages the heart. I don’t think I can ever 
understand what he went through, but yet I have a deep feeling 
of empathy and sadness. Alom is extremely courageous and 
unashamedly honest about his feelings and emotions. In this 
sense, Alom is inspirational. However, I want to address his 
point about the mind and the brain, as it seems to be a key 
argument for his rejection of an afterlife and God. He writes, 


“The evidence suggests that what we think of as our soul is very 
much the result of physical processes — electrical pulses and 
chemical reactions — in our brain. Francis Crick...puts it like 
this: “You, your joys and your sorrows, your memories and your 
ambitions, your sense of personal identity and free will, are in 
fact no more than the behaviour of a vast assembly of nerve cells 
and their associated molecules.’”[ 14] 


He also argues that “...there is no mind-brain duality, that there 
is no soul, and that a ‘person’ is very much a result of electrical 
and chemical happenings in the brain.”[ 15] 


This unfortunately is a gross misrepresentation of what is 
actually being discussed in neuroscience and the philosophy of 
the mind today. To fully understand the brain and the mind, in 
other words ‘consciousness’, relying on false materialist 
assumptions will lead to absurdities. It also ignores that which 
requires explaining in the first place; the hard problem of 
consciousness. 


It is quite clear now that if I am thinking or feeling some pain 
there will be some sort of activity in my brain that indicates that 
I am thinking or feeling pain. No one is denying that the brain 
and consciousness have some form of a relationship, but I must 
stress here, it is just a relationship. The brain and consciousness 
(also referred to as the mind) are not the same thing. Take the 
following analogy into consideration: the brain is the car, and 
consciousness is the driver. The car will not move without the 
driver and the driver will not be able to start the car — or use it 
properly — if it is damaged or broken. However, they are both 
different and independent in some way. 


So what are the problems that specialists in the field are trying to 
address, and why is the brain and consciousness not the same 
thing? The answer to these questions is in what is known as 

the hard problem of consciousness. The hard problem of 
consciousness concerns the fact that we have personal subjective 
experiences. In other words, the problem is that we cannot find 
out via materialistic means what it is like to be a conscious 
organism or what it is like to have a particular experience. 
Professor David Chalmers, who popularised the phrase the hard 
problem of consciousness, explains, “If any problem qualifies 

as the problem of consciousness, it is this one. In this central 
sense of “consciousness”, an organism, and a mental state is 
conscious if there is something it is like to be in that state.”[ 16] 


Professor Torin Alter adds another dimension to the definition 
of the hard problem of consciousness by focussing on why 
physical brain processes produce conscious experience, “How 
does my brain’s activity generate those experiences? Why those 
and not others? Indeed, why is any physical event accompanied 


by conscious experience? The set of such problems is known as 
the hard problem of consciousness...”’[ 17] 


Let me simplify and elaborate on the above definitions with an 
example; say for instance you were to eat a strawberry, scientists 
would be able to find correlations in the brain that indicate that 
you are eating something, and maybe even the fact that you are 
eating a piece of fruit, they may even find out that you find it 
tasty or sweet. But scientific materialist perspectives could never 
find out or examine what it is like to eat a strawberry for you, or 
what tastiness or sweetness means and feels for you, and why 
you have had the subjective experience of what it is like to eat a 
strawberry. 


It seems to me that Alom is assuming that science has now 
shown that everything we feel and experience is just a result of 
biological happenings in the brain. This is simply not true. The 
biological attempts have failed to solve the hard problem of 
consciousness. Some of these biological attempts include 
Francis Crick’s and Christof Koch’s Toward a Neurobiological 
Theory of Consciousness, Bernard Baars’s Global Workplace 
theory, Gerald Elderman’s and Giulio Tononi’s The Dynamic 
Coretheory, Rodolfo Llinas’s Thalamocortical Binding theory, 
Victor Lamme’s Recurrent Processing theory, Semir 

Zeki’s Microconsciousness theory and Antonio Damasio’s The 
Feeling of What Happens theory. Although it is not the scope of 
this response to discuss the technicalities and shortcomings of 
these empirical theories, none of them comprehensively address 
the hard problem of consciousness. 


Alom refers to Francis Crick, the biologist and neuroscientist, as 
an appeal to authority to justify his points. This is another 


misrepresentation. Crick’s view are more nuanced than the 
crude generalisation of that we are “a vast assembly of nerve 
cells and their associated molecules.”[18] To explain the 
background to Crick’s views, he developed the theory known 
as Toward a Neurobiological Theory of Consciousness with his 
colleague Kristof Koch.[19] Crick’s and Koch’s theory is based 
upon certain neural oscillations in the cerebral cortex, and they 
claim that these oscillations are the basis of consciousness 
because they seem to be correlated with awareness, more 
specifically visual awareness. The main criticism of the theory 
involves the following questions: why do oscillations give rise 
to subjective experience? How, by just viewing these 
neurological happenings, can we appreciate what that experience 
is like? Putting this criticism aside, Koch openly admits these 
limitations to his theory. In a published interview he confesses: 


“Well, let’s first forget about the real difficult aspects, like 
subjective feelings, because they may not have a scientific 
solution. The subjective state of play, of pain, of pleasure, of 
seeing blue, of smelling a rose—there seems to be a huge jump 
between the materialistic level, of explaining molecules and 
neurons, and the subjective level.”[20] In a more recent review 
of Crick’s and Koch’s work professor Antti Revonsuo asserts 
that Crick and Koch “admit that finding the NCC [neural 
correlates of consciousness] does not in itself solve the problem 
of consciousness.” [21] 


In my view Alom adopts a false materialist bias. He seems to 
assume that science will eventual explain consciousness. 
However, if we examine the scientific method and the 
philosophy of science, we will understand that subjective 


conscious experiences are outside of the scope of the scientific 
enterprise. Science is restricted to only that which can be 
observed, and subjective conscious states cannot be observed. 
Nonetheless, some hard-core empiricists may argue that we may 
be able to correlate neuro-chemical activity in the brain with 
subjective experience. But this is impossible, because neuro- 
chemical activity in the brain can only indicate that something is 
happening, and not what it is like for that something to happen. 
A simple piece of evidence to highlight this impossibility is that 
you can have different levels of subjective experiences of pain 
with two people with the same injury, and yet have the same 
type of neuro-chemical patterns in the brain. Also, as Professor 
Chalmers argues that if we were to understand every 
behavioural and cognitive function related to consciousness and 
all the neuro-chemical happenings in the brain were mapped out, 
there would still be an unanswered question: why is the 
performance of these functions accompanied by conscious 
experience?[22] Therefore it is impossible to measure or deduce 
what that subjective experience of pain actually is, or why it 
occurs, just by observing brain correlations. This is why Alom’s 
assertion that we are just biology is wrong. This doesn’t mean 
we are not affected by our neurophysiology, we are, but it is not 
as simple as that, as presented by my initial car analogy. 


So where does God fit in? Well, theistic explanation for the 
emergence and reality of consciousness has greater explanatory 
power than competing biological explanations. I must stress here 
however that I am not denying biological explanations and just 
replacing them with theism. What I am advocating is adding 
theism as a philosophical basis to fully explain that which 
materialism cannot: the hard problem of consciousness. For a 


more detailed explanation on the failure of materialism to 
explain consciousness and the comprehensiveness of theist 
explanation, please read the previous post “Consciousness and 


the New Scientist Magazine: Reflection on False Materialist 
Assumptions”.[23] 


Chapter 2: Being Good 


Chapter 2 is entitled “Being Good” and it addresses morality, 
Euthyphro’s dilemma, the problem of evil, and much more. In 
this part of the response I will address the points I have included 
above. In part 2 I will address the other issues he raises. 


Alom in his usual style couches these arguments with profound 
personal experiences. On goodness he writes, 


“Such people believe that you cannot be truly if you do not 
believe in Him...To these people, God is the ultimate source of 
morality; they might even claim that the existence of morality it 
itself proof of the existence of God because if there is not God, 
there would be no reason to be good.’’[24] 


This to me sounds like a misrepresentation of mainstream 
theism. Theists do not argue that atheists cannot display good 
behaviour or do not have good morals. There are plenty of 
atheists and irreligious people who are morally good. To suggest 
otherwise is false. Alom’s other points are actually true; God is 
the source of morality, He is a motivation and reason to be good, 
and morality does prove His existence. These points can be 


explained rationally and by referring to the sociology of religion. 
Let’s take the point that God is the ultimate source of morality 
and that morality is proof of His existence. 


Does the evil of murder prove God’s existence? 


I would like to ask Alom a question, although hypothetical in 
nature, it highlights the point I’m trying to make: is killing an 
innocent 5 year old objectively morally wrong? If so, and I 
doubt that he will deny this, then it necessitates God’s existence. 
Please note that one has to be careful here, no one is saying 
“You can’t be an atheist and display moral or good behaviour” 
or “You have to believe in God to have moral traits” or “Just by 
being a believer you will have good behaviour”. What I am 
saying is that if God does not exist then there are NO objective 
moral values. Moral values such as “Murdering innocent people 
for entertainment is wrong” and “Defending the innocent is 
good” are merely social conventions without God. Just like 
saying it is wrong to burp loudly at the dinner table. This doesn’t 
devalue how we feel about good and evil, but from an academic 
perspective we need to realise that the moment we accept 
something to be objectively good or objectively bad, is the 
moment God is required as a basis for that objectivity. 


Before I discuss why God is required as a basis or foundation for 
objective morals, I would like to explain what I mean by 
objective. What I mean by objective is something that is not 
influenced by personal feelings or opinions in considering and 


representing facts, and not dependent on the mind for existence. 
In the context of morality, let me elaborate with a few examples: 
“If the whole world agreed to the fact that eating a dead person 
is a good thing to do, it would still be an immoral thing to do”, 
“If the whole world claimed that it was morally ok to kill an 
innocent person, it would still be immoral and abhorrent” and 
“If the whole world claimed that 1t was morally good to set up 
unjust trade agreements with Africa, it would still be wrong.” 


Professor of theology Ian Markham summarises this sense of 
objectivity we have as human beings when it comes to morality, 


“Embedded in the word ‘ought’ is the sense of a moral fact 
transcending our life and world... The underlying character of 
moral language implies something universal and external.”[25]| 


So why is God required as a foundation for objective morals? It 
is quite simple, God is the only concept that transcends our 
subjectivity. Professor Markham explains, 


“God explains the mysterious ought pressing down our lives; 
and God explains the universal nature of the moral claim. As 
God is outside the world, God the creator can be both external 
and make universal commands.” 26] 


However, there are competing foundations to explain objective 
morality. The main ones include, biology, social pressure and 
moral realism. Before I explain how these fail to adequately and 
comprehensively provide a basis for objective morals, it is 
interesting to note that some atheist thinkers actually admit that 
without God there are no objective moral claims. The late moral 


philosopher J. L. Mackie in his book Ethics: Inventing Right and 
Wrong, J. L. Mackie opens by boldly stating that, 


“There are no objective values... The claim that values are not 
objective, are not part of the fabric of the world, is meant to 
include not only moral goodness, which might be most naturally 
equated with moral value, but also other things that could be 
more loosely called moral values or disvalues — rightness and 
wrongness, duty, obligation, an action’s being rotten and 
contemptible, and so on.’’[27] 


Mackie is right here. The minute we assert the objectivity of 
morals we imply that they exist outside of the mind and human 
perception, therefore they require a basis or grounding. 
However, if someone has the non-negotiable presupposition that 
God does not exist, then a rational basis for objective morals 
will be absent, for that reason the some atheist thinkers reject of 
objectivity of morals. 


Not all atheists agree. As mentioned above some claim that there 
are alternative foundations for morality. Let’s address the first 
alternative, biology. Can biology explain our sense of objective 
morality? The simple answer is no. Charles Darwin provides us 
with an interesting “extreme example” of what 1t means when 
biology or natural selection forms the foundation of morality, 


“If men were reared under precisely the same conditions as hive- 
bees, there can hardly be a doubt that our un-married females 
would, like the worker-bees, think it a sacred duty to kill their 
brothers, and mothers would strive to kill their fertile daughters, 
and no one would think of interfering.” [28] 


In other words, if it is true that our morals are contingent on 
biological changes then it would render morals as subject to 
these changes, therefore they cannot be objective. If we 
happened to be reared as the Nurse Shark we would probably 
think it would be ok to rape our partners, as the Nurse Shark 
wrestles and forces itself on its mate. Some respond by asserting 
that it is specifically natural selection that forms the basis for our 
sense of objective morality. Again this is false. All that natural 
selection can do is give us the capacity to formulate moral rules 
and not provide a basis for them. As the moral philosopher 
Philip Kitcher writes, 


“All that natural selection may have done for us is to equip us 
with the capacity for various social arrangements and the 
capacity to formulate ethical rules.’’[29] 


The second alternative is social pressure or consensus. This I 
believe is plain to see and where a lot of atheists and humanists 
face a sticky wicket. If social pressure or consensus forms the 
basis for objective morals then we face a huge problem. Firstly, 
it makes morals subjective and relative, as they are subject to 
inevitable social changes. Secondly, it leads to moral 
absurdities. If someone accepts social consensus as a basis for 
morals then how can we justify our moral position towards what 
the Nazis did in 1940s Germany? How can we claim that what 
they did was objectively morally wrong? Well, we can’t. Even if 
you claim there were people in Germany who fought against the 
Nazis, the point is there was strong consensus or social pressure. 


The final alternative is moral realism. Some philosophers would 
argue that there are objective morals, but they are not grounded 
in human opinion or evolution, they just are. There are a few 


problems with this position. What does it mean that justice just 
exists? Or objective morally good behaviour just exists? It 
seems that they are trying to have their cake and eat it! Muslims 
can make similar claims and get away with it, such as “Islam is 
true” and that “The Qur’an is God’s word”. Such assertions 
without evidence are baseless. Significantly one has to 
understand that if morals are objective (they are outside of an 
individual’s personal opinion or mind) then they require a 
rational explanation or basis, otherwise how are they objective? 


In light of the above discussion it is obvious that objective 
morality necessitates God’s existence as He external to the 
universe and can make universal moral claims. 


Euthyphro’s Dilemma 


Alom seems to understand why theists articulate the above 
arguments and responds with Plato’s dilemma or Euthyphro’s 
dilemma. Alom, summarises it quite well, 


“is something morally good because God approves of it, or does 
God approve of it because it is morally good?...This dilemma is 
problematic for people who believe in an all-powerful God 
because it requires you to believe one of two things: either 
morality is defined by that which God deems moral and 
therefore what is good or evil is arbitrary, or morals exist outside 
of God’s will, and so God Himself is bound by laws which He is 
not responsible for, thus contradicting the idea of an omnipotent 
God.”’[30] 


This intuitively seems to be a strong contention. However, a 
little reflection exposes it as a false dilemma. There is a third 
alternative, God is good. As Professor of Philosophy Shabbir 
Akhtar in his book The Qur’an and the Secular Mind writes: 


“There is a third alternative: a morally stable God of the kind 
found in scripture, a supreme being who would not arbitrarily 
change his mind about the goodness of compassion and the evil 
of sexual misconduct. Such a God always commands good 
because his character and nature are good.”[31] 


Alom’s natural response, similar to many of his colleagues, 
would be “you must know what good is to define God as good, 
therefore you haven’t solved the problem’. The simple response 
would be that God is definitive of what good 1s, in simply words 
— God defines what good is. Why is God the definition of good? 
Because He is the only being worthy of worship and the only 
being worthy of worship is the most perfect and moral being. 
The Qur’an affirms these points, 


“And your god is one God. There is no deity 
[worthy of worship] except Him, the Entirely Merciful, the 
Especially Merciful.” [32] 


“He is Allah, other than whom there is no deity, Knower of the 
unseen and the witnessed. He is the Entirely Merciful, the 
Especially Merciful. He is Allah, other than whom there is no 
deity, the Sovereign, the Pure, the Perfection, the Bestower of 
Faith, the Overseer, the Exalted in Might, the Compeller, the 
Superior. Exalted is Allah above whatever they associate with 
Him. He is Allah, the Creator, the Inventor, the Fashioner; to 
Him belong the best names. Whatever is in the heavens and 


earth is exalting Him. And He is the Exalted in Might, the 
Wise.”[33| 


In summary moral truths are ultimately derivatives of God’s will 
expressed via His commands, and his commands do not 
contradict His nature, which is good, wise, pure and perfect. 


What if we reject objective morality? 


Alom can reply to the above conclusion by simply denying that 
morality is objective. Fair enough. I agree, if someone doesn’t 
accept the axiom that morals are objective then the argument 
doesn’t work. But here is the double edged sword for Alom. The 
minute he denies the objectivity of any moral claim, he has no 
right to point the moral finger at Islam. The irony is that this is 
exactly what he does in his book. He should put a caveat to all 
of his moral judgements and simply say “this is my subjective 
view’, and by doing almost renders his whole book pointless. 


Is God a moral motivation? 


Alom’s assumption is that an atheist can be good just like 
anyone else. This is true. But there seems to be another hidden 
assumption which is a little bit more subtle. He is implying that 
atheists can be as good as theists. He writes, 


“T, like the primatologist Frans de Waal, ‘have never seen 
convincing evidence that a belief in God keeps people from 
immoral behavior’, and I don’t feel less moral for not believing 
in God.”[34] 


This is not entirely true. I am not asserting this due some 
subconscious bias, but it is the conclusion of academic studies in 
the field of the sociology of religion. The research suggests that 
theists or religious people seem to have greater moral motivation 
and this leads them to doing more good than non religious 
people. 


Here are some fascinating studies: 


Religion and Altruism 


“An analysis based in findings from a questionnaire survey of 
300 undergraduate students in the USA indicated that religious 
persons were more likely to carry out altruistic acts (Zook 
1982). Lynn and Smith (1991) reported that those who did 
voluntary work in the UK gave religion as one of the main 
reasons for their participation...Research by Perkins examined 
the relationship between Judeo-Christian religiosity and 
humanitarianism. The study was based on data collected during 
1978-9 at five different colleges and universities in England and 
the USA and data collected during 1988-90 at the same 
institutions. This study shows that religiosity was more salient in 
directly promoting humanitarian compassion and that the 


influence of other socio-demographic factors failed to attain any 
level of significance.”’[35] 


Secularists Give Less 


Social scientist Arthur C. Brooks analysed data that consisted of 
nearly 30,000 observations drawn from 50 communities across 
the United States and ask individuals about their civic 
behaviour: 


“The differences in charity between secular and religious people 
are dramatic. Religious people are 25 percentage points more 
likely than secularists to donate money (91 percent 

to 66 percent) and 23 points more likely to volunteer time 

(67 percent to 44 percent). And, consistent with the findings of 
other writers, these data show that practicing a religion is more 
important than the actual religion itself in predicting charitable 
behavior. For example, among those who attend worship 
services regularly, 92 percent of Protestants give charitably, 
compared with 91 percent of Catholics, 91 percent of Jews, 
and 89 percent from other religions.” [36] 


Religious Give More 


The Oxford Handbook of The Sociology of Religion concludes 
that religious Americans give more that the non-religious: 


“However, regarding American giving to charitable 
organizations, Regnerus et al. (1998) found an association with 
religiosity by analysing the data from the 1996 Religious 
Identity and Influence Survey. The 13 percent of the American 
population which considered itself non-religious gave less 
money to charitable organizations than did the rest of the 
population which held religious beliefs.’’[37] 


Lower Risk of Depression, Drug Abuse & Fewer Suicide 


Attempts 


In 2002 Smith, McCullough and Poll, in their journal A meta 
analytic review of the religiousness-depression association: 
evidence for main effects and stress buffering effects carried out 
an analysis of over 200 social studies and found that high 
religiousness predicts a rather lower risk of depression, drug 
abuse and fewer suicide attempts.[38] 


Well-being, Self Esteem & Crime 


In 2002 Bryan Johnson and colleagues of the University of 
Pennsylvania Centre for Research on Religion and Urban Civil 
Society reviewed 498 studies that had been published in peer 
reviewed journals. They concluded that a large majority of 
studies showed a positive correlation between religious 


commitment and higher levels of perceived well-being and self 
esteem, and lower levels of hypertension, depression and 
criminal delinquency.[39] 


A contention to the above includes the citation of prison studies 
that seem to argue that there is a gross overrepresentation of 
religious people in prison than non-religious. This is true. 
However these types of correlations actually prove nothing. 
They would only be considered robust if a correlation can be 
made between a prisoner’s religious beliefs and the crimes they 
committed. The level or religiosity must also be established, one 
can argue that their crimes were committed because they were 
not religious enough or deviated away from their religious 
values. I thought I would mention this as it is a popular outdated 
atheist cliché. 


The Problem of Evil 


Alom describes the nasty attitude portrayed by some Muslims 
concerning the death of his mother and the disability of his 
brother, 


“Shortly after my mother died, I was confronted with just how 
obnoxious and vile these beliefs can be. While I was hanging 
around after playing football one afternoon, an older 
Bangladeshi boy, who had just found out that my youngest 
brother was disabled, decided to share his deep theological 
knowledge with me and tell me that my mother’s death and my 
brother’s disabilities were proof God thought there was 


something rotten with my family. He argued that Allah didn’t let 
these things happen for no reason, so these misfortunes were 
clearly Allah’s will, events to punish my family. Thankfully, 
some of the other older boys told him to shut up, but I remember 
feeling like I’d been kicked in the stomach.”[40] 


This behaviour and attitude is despicable and antithetical to 
Islamic values. The actual position concerning life’s trials and 
tribulations in the Islamic tradition is extremely empowering. 
Suffering, evil, harm, pain and problems in general are seen as a 
test. This life is not for one giant party. We have been created 
with a purpose and that purpose is to worship God. Part of this is 
to be tested with trials. The empowering Islamic view is that 


tests are seen as sign of God’s love. The Prophet Muhammad 
said, “When Allah loves a servant, He tests him.”[41] Why does 
God love those who He tests, because it is an avenue to achieve 
Divine mercy and enter the eternal bliss of paradise. God points 
this out clearly in the Qur’an, 


“Do you suppose that you will enter the Garden without first 
having suffered like those before you? They were afflicted by 
misfortune and hardship, and they were so shaken that even 
[their] messenger and the believers with him cried, ‘When will 
God’s help arrive?’ Truly, God’s help is near.” 42] 


The beauty of this is that God, who knows us better than we 
know ourselves, has already empowered us and tells us that we 
have what it takes to overcome these trials. 


“God does not burden any soul with more than it can bear.’’[43] 


If the Muslim community around Alom had a proper 
understanding of Islam, maybe he would not be citing suffering 
and evil in the world as an argument against God’s existence. As 
I mentioned previously, we Muslims need to take lessons from 
this book. 


Alom summarises the argument that evil and suffering suggest 
that God does not exist, 


“It seems to me that the problem of evil is insurmountable for 
theists, be they theologians capable of intellectual gymnastics or 
ordinary believers who don’t spend much time thinking about 
things. It is hard not to look at all the suffering and evil in the 
world and avoid the conclusion that God doesn’t exist — or, if He 
does, as Depeche Mode put it He’s got a ‘sick sense of 

humour’. [44] 


This argument, from an emotional perspective, can seem 
convincing. Any decent human being, like Alom, will always 
raise this question. However, putting emotions to the side, is the 
problem of evil argument rationally convincing? Absolutely not. 
What first comes to mind is that even if this argument was a 
strong one it would still force one’s mind to accept God’s 
existence. In order to explain what I mean here, let’s first 
summarise the problem of evil and suffering argument, 


“Tt is unbelievable that a Good All-Powerful (omnipotent) being 
exists with all the evil and suffering in the world.” 


And in its logical form, 


1. A good, all-powerful God exists 


2. Evil and suffering exists 
3. Therefore a good, all-powerful God doesn’t exist 


A basic lesson in logic will make one realise that this argument 
is not deductive. The conclusion doesn’t necessarily follow from 
the previous two statements. Rather the conclusion is probably 
true. Essentially it is a probabilistic argument. Therefore if the 
one who adopts this argument is consistent with his reasoning he 
will have to accept God due to the argument from design. The 
reason for this is that the design argument is also premised on 
probability. In other words, it is highly likely there is a cosmic 
designer due to the apparent fine-tuning of the constants and 
laws in the universe. If Alom is consistent here he would have to 
accept God’s existence using the design argument as it uses the 
same thing to prove God which Alom uses to reject God — 
probability. 


False Assumptions 


The problem of evil argument is a very weak one due to it being 
based on two major false assumptions. These are: 


1. God is only good and all-powerful 


2. God has not given us any reasons to why He has permitted 
evil and suffering 


God is Only Good & All-Powerful? 


The problem of evil argument misrepresents the Islamic 
conception of God. God is not just good and all-powerful, rather 
He has many names and attributes. These attributes are 
understood holistically via God’s Oneness. One of His names is 
The-Wise. Since the very nature of God is wisdom it follows 
that whatever He wills is in line with wisdom. If something has 
a wisdom behind it means it has a reason. Alom replies to the 
above reasoning in the following way, 


“The problem of evil genuinely stumps most ordinary believers. 
In my experience, they usually respond with an answer along the 
lines of, ‘God moves in mysterious ways.’ Sometimes they’ Il 
say, ‘Suffering is God’s way of testing us,’ to which the obvious 
response is, “Why does he have to test us in such evil ways’ To 
which the response is, ‘God moves in mysterious ways.’ You get 
the idea.’’[45] 


Alom builds his own straw man here. He misrepresent the 
theist’s position. He also commits another fallacy of arguing 
from ignorance. The point here is that just because the wisdom 
cannot be understood it doesn’t mean there is no wisdom. This 
reasoning is typical of toddlers. Many toddlers get told off by 
their parents for something they want to do, such as drinking an 
enticing brown gold liquid, also known as whisky. The toddlers 
usually cry or have a tantrum because they are thinking how bad 
mummy and daddy are, but he doesn’t realise there is a wisdom 
that he cannot access. The Qur’an uses profound stories and 


narratives to instil this understanding in the readers mind. Take 
for instance the story of Moses and Khidr, 


“And they found a servant from among Our servants to whom 
we had given mercy from us and had taught him from Us a 
[certain] knowledge. Moses said to him, “May I follow you on 
[the condition] that you teach me from what you have been 
taught of sound judgement?” He said, “Indeed, with me you will 
never be able to have patience. And how can you have patience 
for what you do not encompass in knowledge?” [Moses] said, 
“You will find me, if Allah wills, patient, and I will not disobey 
you in [any] order.” He said, “Then if you follow me, do not ask 
me about anything until I make to you about it mention.” So 
they set out, until when they had embarked on the ship, Al- 
Khidr tore it open. [Moses] said, “Have you torn it open to 
drown its people? You have certainly done a grave thing.” [ Al- 
Khidr] said, “Did I not say that with me you would never be able 
to have patience?” [Moses] said, “Do not blame me for what I 
forgot and do not cover me in my matter with difficulty.” So 
they set out, until when they met a boy, Al-Khidr killed him. 
[Moses] said, “Have you killed a pure soul for other than 
[having killed] a soul? You have certainly done a deplorable 
thing.” [Al-Khidr] said, “Did I not tell you that with me you 
would never be able to have patience?” [Moses] said, “If I 
should ask you about anything after this, then do not keep me as 
a companion. You have obtained from me an excuse.” So they 
set out, until when they came to the people of a town, they asked 
its people for food, but they refused to offer them hospitality. 
And they found therein a wall about to collapse, so Al-Khidr 
restored it. [Moses] said, “If you wished, you could have taken 
for it a payment.” [ Al-Khidr] said, “This is parting between me 


and you. I will inform you of the interpretation of that about 
which you could not have patience. As for the ship, it belonged 
to poor people working at sea. So I intended to cause defect in it 
as there was after them a king who seized every [good] ship by 
force. And as for the boy, his parents were believers, and we 
feared that he would overburden them by transgression and 
disbelief. So we intended that their Lord should substitute for 
them one better than him in purity and nearer to mercy. And as 
for the wall, it belonged to two orphan boys in the city, and there 
was beneath it a treasure for them, and their father had been 
righteous. So your Lord intended that they reach maturity and 
extract their treasure, as a mercy from your Lord. And I did it 
not of my own accord. That is the interpretation of that about 
which you could not have patience.’”’[46| 


Commenting on the above verses the classical scholar Ibn Kathir 
explained that Khidr was the one who God have given 
knowledge of these realities and He did not give it to Moses. 
With reference to the statement “Indeed, with me you will never 
be able to have patience”, Ibn Kathir writes that this means, 
“You will not be able to accompany with me when you see me 
doing things that go against your law, because I have knowledge 
from Allah that He has not taught you, and you have knowledge 
from Allah that He has not taught me.”[47] 


In essence God’s wisdom and knowledge is unbounded and 
complete, whereas we as human beings have its particulars, in 
other words limited wisdom and knowledge. Hence Ibn Kathir 
explains that the verse “And how can you have patience about a 
thing which you know not” means, 


“For I know that you will denounce me justifiably, but I have 
knowledge of Allah’s wisdom and the hidden interests which I 
can see but you cannot.’[48] 


The view that everything that happens is in line with a Divine 
wisdom is empowering and positive. This is because God’s 
wisdom does not contradict other aspects of His nature such as 
His perfection and goodness. Therefore al evil and suffering is 
ultimately part of a Divine good wise purpose. This evokes 
positive psychological responses from believers because in the 
end of all evil and suffering is for purpose that is wise and good. 
The 14th century classical scholar Ibn Taymiyya summarises 
this point, 


“If God — exalted is He — is Creator of everything, He creates 
good and evil on account of the wise purpose that He has in that 
by virtue of which His action is good and perfect.’’[49] 


Henri Laoust in his Essai sur les doctrines sociales et politiques 
de Taki-d-Din Ahmad b. Taimiya, also explains Ibn Taymiyya’s 
position, “God is essentially providence. Evil is without real 
existence in the world. All that God has willed can only conform 
to a sovereign justice and an infinite goodness, provided, 
however, that it is envisaged from the point of view of the 
totality and not from that of the fragmentary and imperfect 
knowledge that His creatures have of reality...” [50] 


God has not given us any reasons to why He has permitted 
evil and suffering? 


A sufficient response to the second assumption is to provide a 
strong argument that God has justified reasons to permit 
suffering and evil in the world. The intellectual richness of 
Islamic Theology provides us with many reasons, some of which 
include: 


1. The primary purpose of the human being is not to enjoy a 
transitory sense of happiness, rather to achieve a deep internal 
peace through knowing and worshipping God. This fulfilment of 
the divine purpose will result in everlasting bliss and happiness. 
So if this is our primary purpose other aspects of human 
experience our secondary. The Qur’an, the book of the Muslims 
states: “I did not create either jinn or man except to worship 
Me.”[51] 


2. God also created us for a test, and part of this test is to be 
tested with suffering and evil. The Qur’an mentions “The One 
Who created death and life, so that He may put you to test, to 
find out which of you is best in deeds: He is the all-Almighty, 
the all-Forgiving”’.[52] 


3. Having hardship and suffering enables us to realise and know 
God’s attributes such as ‘the Victorious’ and ‘the Healer’. For 
example without the pain and suffering of illness we would not 
appreciate the attribute of God being ‘the Healer’. Knowing God 
is a greater good, and worth the experience of suffering or pain 
as it will mean the fulfilment of our primary purpose. 


4. Suffering allows 2nd order good. Ist order good is physical 
pleasure and happiness and Ist order evil is physical pain and 
sadness. 2nd order goodness is elevated goodness such as 

courage. Courage is appreciated in the presence of cowardice. 


5. God has given us free will, and free will includes choosing 
evil acts. This explain personal evil, which is evil or suffering 
committed by a human being. Once can argue that “why doesn’t 
God give us the choice to do good or evil but always ensures 
that we choose good?” The problem here is that good and evil 
lose their meaning if God were to always ensure we chose good. 
Take the following example into consideration: someone always 
points a loaded gun to your head and asks you to give charity. 
You obviously give the charity, but does it have any moral 
value? It doesn’t. 


Concluding Part 1 


Alom is a courageous and inspirational writer. The way he 
expresses his love for his mother and the heartfelt experiences 
he encountered growing up is truly moving. However, his 
central reasons cited in this part of the review seem to not hold 
water under intellectual scrutiny. Some of the blame rests on the 
shoulders of the Muslims community, and we must take lessons 
from this book to encourage us to form communities in line with 
Islamic ethics and its intellectual tradition. 
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In April the New Scientist magazine published Volume [, Issue 
I of their The Collection series entitled The Big Questions. The 
‘big questions’ addressed were reality, existence, God, 
consciousness, life, time, self, sleep and death. Of all these 
weighty topics of inquiry, what interested me the most was the 
consciousness question as recently I have been reading, studying 
and thinking about this topic. In wishing to delve deeper, I sat 
through two academic lecture series on consciousness and in 
April I engaged in a discussion with the analytical philosopher 
Professor Peter Simons titled ““Can Consciousness Best Be 
Explained by God’s Existence?’’[1] It was a nuanced, warm and 
fascinating exchange. 


I was particularly heartened by the fact that the professor agreed 
with the analysis I presented of why biological and 
philosophical accounts fail to adequately explain consciousness. 
Our point of disagreement lay in what we understood to be the 
best explanation. My presentation included a five point 


argument asserting why God best explains internal conscious 
experience (phenomenal states) and conversely, Professor 
Simons argued that we don’t have an answer but if we work 
hard enough we will find one that fits well within the 
materialistic paradigm. In light of the above you can imagine 
why I was particularly interested in this new publication from 
the New Scientist. 


Introducing the ‘hard problem’ 


Chapter 4 of The Big Questions addresses the question of 
consciousness and it opens the discussion in the following way: 


“There are a lot of hard problems in the world, but only one gets 
to call itself “the hard problem”. That is the problem of 
consciousness — how 1300 grams or so of nerve cells conjures 
up the seamless kaleidoscope of sensations, thoughts, memories 
and emotions that occupy every waking moment...The hard 
problem remains unresolved.” [2] 


On reading these opening remarks, I found myself gaining a 
sense of hope that this publication would perhaps attempt to 
provide a range of comprehensive angles to explain the ‘hard 
problem’ of consciousness. Unfortunately, the rest of the chapter 
just focussed on biological and materialistic approaches without 
really addressing that which requires deconstructing itself: the 
hard problem. A key assumption in the chapter was that the 
more we will know about the brain with regards to its processes, 
functions and neuro-chemical activity, then eventually the more 


we will learn about consciousness, and the more we will be able 
to address its hard problem. Research fellow Daniel Bor in the 
first article of the chapter reflects this assumption: 


“We may not yet have solved the so-called hard problem of 
consciousness — how a bunch of neurons can generate the 
experience of seeing the colour red. Yet to me, worrying about 
the hard problem is just another version of dualism — seeing 
consciousness as something that is so mysterious it cannot be 
explained by studying the brain scientifically. Every time in 
history we thought there had to be some supernatural cause for a 
mysterious phenomenon — such as mental illness or even the 
rising of bread dough — we eventually found the scientific 
explanation. It seems plausible to me that if we continue to chip 
away at the “easy problems’, we will eventually find there is no 
hard problem left at all.”[3] 


So you may be wondering “what is the hard problem of 
consciousness?”. Good question! I want to spend some time 
answering this and then analyse what I would call the false 
materialist assumptions expressed by Bor. The scope of this post 
is to deconstruct materialist explanations for consciousness (and 
how they fail to address the hard problem) and introduce a 
comprehensive theistic approach. I will also bring to light that 
this is not an issue of “science will eventual give us the 
answers’, because even if we were to know everything about the 
brain and insist on solely referring to biological or physical 
explanations, we will still not answer the hard problem of 
consciousness and I will demonstrate why. This post will not 
address the non-materialist explanations such as interactionist 
dualism, epiphenomenalism, phenomenalism, panpsychism and 


others, these will be addressed in a forthcoming essay that will 
be published on this site, insha’ Allah. 


The Hard Problem of Consciousness 


By their own admission, the issue of consciousness has caused 
materialists unsolvable problems, especially those that are 
excessively dogmatic and uncompromising. The materialist, 
Professor Christof Koch in his book Consciousness: Confessions 
of a Romantic Reductionist openly admits: 


“But there’s the rub. How the brain converts bioelectrical 
activity into subjective states, how photons reflected off water 
are magically transformed into the percept of an iridescent 
aquamarine mountain tarn is a puzzle. The nature of the 
relationship between the nervous system and consciousness 
remains elusive and the subject of heated and interminable 
debates... Explaining how a highlight organized piece of matter 
can possess an interior perspective has daunted the scientific 
method, which so many other areas has proved immensely 
fruitful.’’[4] 


These unresolved problems do not concern the structure and 
function of the brain and how we can correlate some conscious 
states with brain activity. It is quite clear now that if I am 
thinking or feeling some pain there will be some sort of activity 
in my brain that indicates that I am thinking or feeling pain. No 
one is denying that the brain and consciousness have some form 
of a relationship, but I must stress here, it is just a relationship. 


The brain and consciousness are not the same thing. Take the 

following analogy into consideration: the brain is the car, and 

consciousness is the driver. The car will not move without the 
driver and the driver will not be able to start the car — or use it 
properly — if it is damaged or broken. However, they are both 

different and independent in some way. 


The brain vs. consciousness 


So what are the problems that specialists in the field are trying to 
address, and why is the brain and consciousness not the same 
thing? The answer to these questions is in what is known as 

the hard problem of consciousness. The hard problem of 
consciousness concerns the fact that we have personal subjective 
experiences. In other words, the problem is that we cannot find 
out via materialistic means what it is like to be a conscious 
organism or what it is like to have a particular experience. 
Professor David Chalmers, who popularised the phrase the hard 
problem of consciousness, explains: 


“The really hard problem of consciousness is the problem 

of experience. When we think and perceive, there is a whir of 
information processing, but there is also a subjective 

aspect... This subjective aspect is experience. When we see, for 
example, we experience visual sensations: the felt quality of 
redness, the experience of dark and light, the quality of depth in 
a physical field. Other experiences go along with perception in 
different modalities: the sound of a clarinet, the smell of 


mothballs. Then there are bodily sensations from pains to 
orgasms; mental images that are conjured up internally; the felt 
quality of emotion; and the experience of a stream of conscious 
thought. What unites all these states is that there 1s something it 
is like to be in them. All of them are states of experience...If any 
problem qualifies as the problem of consciousness, it is this one. 
In this central sense of “consciousness”, an organism, and a 
mental state is conscious if there is something it is like to be in 
that state.” [5] 


Professor Torin Alter adds another dimension to the definition 
of the hard problem of consciousness by focussing on why 
physical brain processes produce conscious experience: 


“As I type these words, cognitive systems in my brain engage in 
visual and auditory information processing. This processing is 
accompanied by states of phenomenal consciousness, such as 
the auditory experience of hearing the tap-tap-tap of the 
keyboard and the visual experience of seeing the letters appear 
on the screen. How does my brain’s activity generate those 
experiences? Why those and not others? Indeed, why is any 
physical event accompanied by conscious experience? The set of 
such problems is known as the hard problem of 
consciousness...Even after all the associated functions and 
abilities are explained, one might reasonably wonder why there 
is something it is like to see letters appear on a computer 
screen.’’[6] 


Let me simplify and elaborate on the above definitions with an 
example; say for instance you were to eat a strawberry, scientists 
would be able to find correlations in the brain that indicate that 
you are eating something, and maybe even the fact that you are 


eating a piece of fruit, they may even find out that you find it 
tasty or sweet. But scientific materialist perspectives could never 
find out or examine what it is like to eat a strawberry for you, or 
what tastiness or sweetness means and feels for you, and why 
you have had the subjective experience of what it is like to eat a 
strawberry. 


Addressing the Failed Materialist Assumptions 


So why do I disagree with Daniel Bor and other materialists who 
argue that the more we will know about the brain the closer we 
are in addressing the hard problem of consciousness? Well, there 
are — broadly and currently speaking — two types of explanations 
for consciousness: philosophical and biological. Let’s first 
address why biological explanations have failed. Some of these 
biological attempts include Francis Crick’s and Christof 

Koch’s Toward a Neurobiological Theory of Consciousness, 
Bernard Baars’s Global Workplace theory, Gerald Elderman’s 
and Giulio Tononi’sThe Dynamic Core theory, Rodolfo 

Llinas’s Thalamocortical Binding theory, Victor 
Lamme’sRecurrent Processing theory, Semir 

Zeki’s Microconsciousness theory and Antonio Damasio’s The 
Feeling of What Happens theory. Although it is not the purpose 
of this post to discuss the technicalities and shortcomings of 
these empirical theories, none of them comprehensively address 
the hard problem of consciousness. Professor David Chalmers 
explains the failure of materialists and empiricists in addressing 
the hard problem of consciousness. In his book The Character of 


Consciousness he mentions five perilous strategies that have 
been adopted: 


1. The first strategy is to explain something else. Researchers 
simply admit the problem of experience 1s too difficult for now 
and may be outside of the domain of science. Koch openly 
admits this failed strategy to his Toward a Neurobiological 
Theory of Consciousness theory. In a published interview he 
confesses: “Well, let’s first forget about the real difficult 
aspects, like subjective feelings, because they may not have a 
scientific solution. The subjective state of play, of pain, of 
pleasure, of seeing blue, of smelling a rose—there seems to be a 
huge jump between the materialistic level, of explaining 
molecules and neurons, and the subjective level.’’[7] 


2. The second strategy is to simply deny the hard problem of 
consciousness. It is to accept we are Zombies, with an illusion of 
free will and volition. This strategy describes the human reality 
as a biological machine with no subjective experience. 


3. The third strategy is to claim that subjective experience is 
explained by understanding the physical processes in our brain. 
But this sounds like magic. Experience somehow emerges 
without explanation. The question “how do these processes give 
rise to experience?” is never answered. 


4. The fourth strategy is to explain the structure of experience. 
This strategy tells us nothing of why there should be experience 
in the first place. 


5. The fifth strategy is to isolate the substrate (the underlying 
basis or layer) of experience. This strategy aims to isolate the 


neural basis for experience by understanding certain processes. 
However, this strategy does not explain why experience emerges 
from these process and how.[8] 


Enter the Philosophy of the Mind 


So now we are in a position to understand how philosophers of 
the mind explain consciousness in a way that attempts to address 
the hard problem of consciousness. An important note to add 
here 1s that the above empirical theories have implied materialist 
philosophical assumptions, therefore addressing the 
philosophical theories in a little bit more detail will also address 
the empirical theories. Professor Antti Revonsuo makes this 
point clear: 


“However, it is useful also for empirical scientists to be aware of 
the different philosophical alternatives, because every empirical 
theory also necessarily involves some sort of implicit 
philosophical commitments...The overall empirical approach 
that a scientist takes to consciousness is guided by his prior 
philosophical commitments or intuitions about the nature of 
science and the nature of consciousness, whether he is aware of 
such commitments or not.”[9] 


There have been various materialist attempts to explain 
consciousness, and — as this post will demonstrate — none of 
them are comprehensive enough to challenge theistic 
explanations. Below is an account of these attempts and an 
explanation of why they have failed. 


Monistic Materialism/Type-A Materialism 


Monistic materialism assumes everything is matter. The brain is 
made up of neurons undergoing physical and chemical 
processes, therefore explaining these complex processes will 
explain consciousness.[10] So if subjective experiences or the 
hard problem cannot be explained by physical and chemical 
processes, then it doesn’t exist. According to this view the very 
fact we have subjective experiences is merely an illusion. In 
other words, proponents of this view deny the hard problem of 
consciousness (an approach also referred to as Eliminative 
Materialism). In light of this, it is not an adequate explanation of 
consciousness as it just redefines consciousness and ignores 
what requires explaining: the hard problem of consciousness. 


This view became popular with the neo-atheist Daniel Dennet 
publishing the book Consciousness Explained. In his heavily 
criticised book he redefines consciousness by ignoring what 
requires explanation: our subjective conscious states. According 
to Dennet, we have no real personal subjective experiences. We 
are simply biological robots. In other words we are zombies 
with the illusion of subjective experience. Criticism of Dennet’s 
approach, also known as Multiple Drafts theory, has been 
summarised by Professor Antti Revonsuo in his 

book Consciousness: The Science of Subjectivity: 


“Dennet’s theory has been heavily criticized because it seems to 
redefine ‘consciousness’ in such a way that the term comes to 


mean something very different from what we originally set out 
to explain. Dennet’s famous 1991 book is titled “Consciousness 
Explained”, but many felt it should have been called 
“Consciousness Explained Away“. What most people wanted to 
find an explanation for is phenomenal consciousness, qualia and 
subjectivity, but Dennet dismisses them as mere illusions.”[ 11] 


Another approach that shares the conclusions of Type-A 
materialism is the Sensorimotor theorydeveloped by Kevin 
O’Regan and Alva Noé. This theory, and ones similar to it, 
denies subjective conscious experience, and defines 
consciousness as the way we act rather than the way we are. 
Simply put, they deny the hard problem of consciousness. 
Professor Revonsuo explains: 


“Because consciousness resides in our behavioural interactions 
with the world rather than in our brain, the theory postulates that 
consciousness does not derive from brain activity at all. 
Consequently, there is no need to explain how brain activity 
causes or constitutes consciousness, because it does not. 
Furthermore, O’Regan and Noé believe that the theory gets rid 
of the Hard Problem for good by simply denying phenomanility 
[subjective experience].”[ 12] 


This type of philosophical behaviourism fails to acknowledge 
that you can have mental states without any behaviour. This is 
absurd as it leads to the denial of mental states. For instance, a 
behaviourist may argue that there are no feelings of jealousy or 
love if one does not display the relevant behaviour of love and 
jealousy. The behaviourist may deny that someone is in love as 
there is no way to verify it. But this presupposes verificationism, 
which argues that propositions can only be meaningful if they 


can be empirically verified. Verificationism is now considered 
an old and incoherent philosophy due to a whole range of 
problems. One of these include that verificationism itself cannot 
be verified, because you cannot empirically verify it; 
“propositions can only be meaningful if they can be empirically 
verified.” In essence, it is self-defeating. Another reason for the 
incoherence of behaviourism includes acting and actors. If we 
consider very good actors we can imagine that they can behave 
in a certain way that doesn’t correspond to their mental states. 


Type-B Materialism 


Type-B materialism asserts that there is an epistemic gap 
(meaning, a knowledge gap) between physical and subjective 
conscious experiences. However, proponents of this view claim 
that the gap can be explained with a materialistic philosophy as 
there is a link between certain activities in the brain and certain 
experiences of consciousness. American philosopher John 
Searle’s Biological Naturalism theory is an example of Type-B 
materialism. According to this view, “consciousness is a 
biological phenomenon, a higher level feature of brain 
activity...Consciousness is entirely caused by neurobiological 
processes and is realized in brain structures. However, conscious 
phenomena have the unique feature of subjectivity or first- 
person ontology, which is irreducible to any objective 
neurophysiological phenomenon.” [13] 


This view is not an adequate explanation of consciousness as it 
assumes materialism to be true without justification, and implies 
that the link between consciousness and matter must be a 
fundamental law of nature — due to subjective experience being 
“irreducible” to any biological explanation. However, if 
subjective conscious experiences are distinct from matter, there 
needs to be a fundamental law that connects matter and 
consciousness, because that’s what fundamental laws do. 
Therefore, if matter and subjective conscious states are distinct — 
as assumed by Type-B materialism — then matter could never 
explain these conscious states. Professor Chalmers explains this 
problem: 


“If one acknowledges the epistemically primitive connection 
between physical states and consciousness as a fundamental law, 
it will follow that consciousness is distinct from a physical 
property since fundamental laws always connect distinct 
properties... This suggestion is made largely in order to preserve 
a prior commitment to materialism.” 14] 


Type-C Materialism (and why if we knew everything 
about 


the brain we still could not answer the hard problem!) 


Type-C materialism claims that there is a deep epistemic gap 
between physical and subjective conscious states. Advocates of 
this view assert that this gap will be closed when we improve 


our scientific knowledge. This approach does not provide an 
adequate explanation of consciousness as I believe it is a form of 
the “science of the gaps” fallacy. It is essentially saying we 
presume materialism to be true, but we have no idea how 
consciousness is related to matter, or how it came from it, or 
even how we can explain it scientifically. 


Is the assumption that science will eventual explain 
consciousness justified? If we examine the scientific method and 
the philosophy of science, we will understand that subjective 
conscious experiences are outside of the scope of the scientific 
enterprise. Science is restricted to only that which can be 
observed, and subjective conscious states cannot be observed. 
However, some hard-core empiricists may argue that we may be 
able to correlate neuro-chemical activity in the brain with 
subjective experience. But this is impossible, because neuro- 
chemical activity in the brain can only indicate that something is 
happening, and not what it is like for that something to happen. 
A simple piece of evidence to highlight this impossibility is that 
you can have different levels of subjective experiences of pain 
with two people with the same injury, and yet have the same 
type of neuro-chemical patterns in the brain. Also, as Professor 
Chalmers argues that if we were to understand every 
behavioural and cognitive function related to consciousness and 
all the neuro-chemical happenings in the brain were mapped out, 
there would still be an unanswered question: why is the 
performance of these functions accompanied by conscious 
experience?[15] Therefore it is impossible to measure or deduce 
what that subjective experience of pain actually is, or why it 
occurs, just by observing brain correlations. 


In light of the above, materialistic attempts to explain 
consciousness comprehensively fail. The Neurophysiologist 
John C. Eccles aptly summarises this failure: 


“T maintain that the human mystery is incredibly demeaned by 
scientific reductionism, with its claim in promissory 
materialism.”[16] 


God is the Best Explanation 


In light of this, how do we explain consciousness in light of the 
failed materialist attempts to comprehensively explain our 
subjective personal experiences. Here is a summary of five main 
reasons why God is the best explanation: 


1. Firstly it answers a question that none of the existing views 
have answered: where did consciousness come from? Professor 
J.P. Moreland explains how it could not have been via natural 
physical processes: 


“Our knowledge of the natural world would give us positive 
reasons for not believing that irreducible consciousness would 
appear in it, e.g. the geometrical rearrangement of inert physical 
entities into different spatial structures hardly seems sufficient to 
explain the appearance of consciousness.” [17] 


If matter and consciousness are distinct, it follows that 
consciousness could not have emerged from matter. In order to 
explain the fact that subjective conscious experiences exist, God 


must have created consciousness. Moreland summarises this 
point: 


“The truth is that naturalism has no plausible way to explain the 
appearance of irreducible, genuine mental properties/events in 
the cosmos...when compared to the rich explanatory resources 
for theism...”[18] 


2. Secondly, theism answers how consciousness could have 
entered the physical world. God’s comprehensive will and 
Divine activity ensure a world-the physical and non-physical. 
Charles Taliaferro explains: 


“But in a theistic view of consciousness, there is no parlor trick 
or discrete miraculous act of God behind the emergence of 
consciousness. Consciousness emerges from the physical 
cosmos through an abiding comprehensive will of God that there 
be a world of physical and non-physical objects, properties, and 
relations. The relation between matter, energy, consciousness, 
the laws of space-time, tout court, all stem from an 
overwhelming, divine, activity.”[19] 


3. Thirdly, theism has greater explanatory power. According to a 
materialist’s view, consciousness seems to have miraculously 
popped in to existence without any adequate physical 
explanation. However, theism doesn’t face this problem, as the 
emergence of consciousness is viewed as part of reality. Since 
God is conscious, alive and All-Aware, it is not implausible that 
the world that He created contains beings with conscious 
awareness of themselves. Taliaferro similarly concludes: 


“From the vantage point of a fundamentally materialist 
cosmology, the emergence of consciousness seems strange; it is 
likened to claiming ‘then a miracle happens.’ But from the 
vantage point of theism, the emergence of consciousness may be 
seen as something deeply rooted in the very nature of reality. 
The creation of animal and human consciousness is not some 
isolated miracle, but a reflection of the underlying structure of 
reality.”[20] 


4. Fourthly, theism explains the interaction between nonphysical 
mental and physical brain states. God’s will and power has 
enabled such interaction to take place, as this interaction is part 
and parcel of reality that God has created. Simply, if in the 
beginning of the cosmos all you had was matter then you would 
never get consciousness. However, if in the beginning there was 
a type of consciousness that created the physical world then it 
follows the interaction between the nonphysical mental states 
and physical brain states. 


5. Fifthly, theism explains our ability to have subjective 
conscious states and the fact that we have an awareness of what 
it is to be like ourselves, experiencing tastes, sounds and 
textures. Since the universe was created by an Ever-Living, 
Alive, All-Aware being, it follows that we have been given this 
capacity to be aware of our inner subjective states: 


“God, there is no god except Him, the Ever Living.”[21] 
“And He 1s the All-subtle, the All-aware.”[22] 


A theistic explanation for the emergence and reality of 
consciousness has greater explanatory power than competing 


materialist explanations. I must stress here however that I am 
not denying biological explanations and just replacing them with 
theism. What I am advocating is adding theism as a 
philosophical basis to fully explain that which materialism 
cannot: the hard problem of consciousness. I appreciate that I 
haven’t addressed the Islamic theological discussion on this 
topic in this post. This will be included in forthcoming posts and 
essays on this topic which will be available on the iERA website 
under the research section in the near future, insha’ Allah. 
However, I feel it is important to address the following common 
contention. 


We are not meant to Know much about the soul 


Muslim readers will rightly ask if this argument is compatible 
with normative Islamic theology. The common concern or 
objection usually includes the fact that the Qur’an explicitly 
states that the rih (meaning, soul, spirit, consciousness or the 
thing that animates the body) is the affair or command of God, 
and humanity have been given very little knowledge about it. 
Therefore, we should keep silent on the matter. 


“And they ask you, [O Muhammad], about the soul. Say, “The 
soul is of the affair of my Lord. And mankind have not been 
given of knowledge except a little.”[23] 


To reconcile this apparent theological conflict it must be 
understood that this verse concerns the essence of consciousness 
or the soul, and not its existence. In actual fact this verse affirms 


that there is an immaterial substance that animates the body, in 
other words a soul or consciousness. This is exactly what the 
argument presented in this post relates to. We are arguing that 
the existence of consciousness can only be explained with a 
nonmaterialist worldview. This post is not discussing anything 
outside of whatever is already implied the Islamic source texts. 
For instance the Qur’an affirms that the rth is different from our 
material universe, that it animates the body, that it is a unified 
“T’, and it was created by God. All of which is discussed in this 
post. Therefore there is nothing that has been presented here that 
contradicts core Islamic principles. 


To conclude, I think we must ponder on the fact that God tells us 
to ponder within ourselves, and by doing so we may conclude 
that if there is no God, then there could be no consciousness, in 
other words there wouldn’t be...you! 


“Do they not reflect within themselves?”[24]| 


Watch this space for more information! 
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In questions of science the authority of a thousand is not worth 
the humble reasoning of a single individual.” Galileo Galilei 


Over the past few decades there has been a growing discourse 
on science, evolution and its compatibility with Divine 
revelation. This discourse can be summarised in the following 
way: the theory of evolution has been established as a scientific 
fact therefore a believer in a particular revealed text, such as the 
Qur’an, must reconcile evolution with their holy book. If there is 
no hope for reconciliation there are three main outcomes: the 
religious text is discarded, evolution is renounced, or a hope for 
a better understanding of the religious text and evolution in the 
future. However, in this growing discussion there is a hidden 
premise. This premise is that science produces certainty, 
evolution is fact and science is the only way to establish or 
verify truth claims. This premise is assumed in the popular 
discussion amongst many religious people, popular scientists 
and even the media, and by not bringing this premise to the 


forefront of the debate many Muslims (and fellow theists) have 
been left confused and disheartened. 


It is not the scope of this article to enter into a discussion 
concerning the various approaches taken by scholars and 
thinkers to reconcile evolution with revelation. What will be 
discussed is what can be described as a foundational approach to 
the discussion or what is sometimes referred to as an epistemic 
approach. We believe that this approach exposes the false 
assumption that the theory of evolution is a fact, or is certain. 
Therefore, the need for reconciliation is not entirely necessary. 
By understanding the scientific method and the philosophy of 
science, and applying the concepts and principles to evolution, it 
will be evident that it is not a fact, and thus does not reach the 
level of certainty. This is also true for many of the intellectual 
outputs of science. 


It must be noted that science can reach a level of certainty — but 
this is very rare — and although highly effective, it has severe 
limitations. People need to understand this and limit it to its 
sphere. There are many areas of knowledge that science is de- 
scoped, in other words, it has no say. Therefore, people must be 
aware of the fanatics in this debate masquerading as bastions of 
truth and beacons of light for all to follow. These fanatics are the 
science fundamentalists who advocate a narrow and dogmatic 
approach to science. They presume and propagate naturalism, 
empiricism and scientism, all of which are incoherent and lead 
to philosophical absurdities. We strongly believe that people 
should beware of these popularisers, and understand what 
science really is — a blessing from God with limitations and 
unresolved problems concerning some of its claims to truth. 


A Note on the Definition of a Fact and Certainty 


The words fact and certainty in this article are going to be used 
interchangeably. In the context of the discussion they will mean 
the representation of a state of affairs (reality). The level of 
accuracy is affected by the type of assumptions and 
metaphysical presuppositions used to try and described the state 
of affairs. The words fact and certainty do not mean a workable 
theory or the best theoretical model that has yet to be proven 
false; this is a scientific and pragmatic approach which doesn’t 
take into consideration the epistemic value of a particular theory. 
What is meant by epistemic value is a particular theory’s level 
of accuracy in describing reality, a theory may be a fact from a 
scientific perspective, but it may have a very low epistemic 
value. In scientific terminology evolution is a fact, but this use 
of the term means confirmed to such a degree that it would be 
perverse to withhold provisional assent{|1]|. To deconstruct the 
term ‘fact’ from a scientific perspective the key term to 
understand is ‘confirmed’. In the context of evolution this 
confirmation is achieved with certain assumptions and 
metaphysical presuppositions. It is the purpose of this article to 
expose what these are, therefore, by understanding these 
assumptions and presuppositions it will allow the reader to think 
outside of the box, and appreciate that evolution is not certain, in 
other words it does not yet fully represent reality, even though it 
may be confirmed scientifically. This is why the terms fact and 
certainty used in this article will refer to guaranteed conclusions 
such as the conclusions from deductive arguments (to be 
discussed later). To confine ourselves to a definition of fact and 
certainty based on the assumptions and presuppositions of 
science would be incoherent because they are not established 


truths either — in reality some of them have been exposed as 
incoherent, problematic and baseless in this article. 


The Epistemic Approach 


The epistemic approach that we will use can be summarised in 
the following way; Since this whole discussion rests on the 
premise that evolution is a fact and has reached the level of 
certainty, then the easiest way to provide an intellectual response 
is to readdress the hidden premise. Is evolution a fact?) What 
epistemic status does revelation have? By answering these two 
questions, the problem is solved. This approach follows the 
subsequent logical structure: 


1. Evolution is an intellectual product of science. 


ll. Science is made up of a process and a philosophy (the 
logic through which we build scientific knowledge, also known 
as the philosophy of science). 


lil. The scientific process is limited. 


IV. The philosophy of science — most of the time — does 
not produce certain knowledge (this type of non-certain 
knowledge in Islamic thought is known as al- ‘ilm adh-dhann). 
When the philosophy of science is understood and applied to 
evolution, the conclusion is that it is not a fact and has not 
reached the level of certainty. 


V. Divine revelation is certain knowledge (this type of 
certain knowledge is known as al-‘ilm al-qat’i) which can be 
proven using deductive arguments. 


Vi. Conclusions: 


1. Science is a limited method of study with its own scope and 
sphere. 

2. The philosophy of science brings to light a whole range of 
issues and problems concerning the theory and study of 
knowledge (epistemology). 

3. The philosophy of science, when applied to evolution, 

exposes it as not reaching the level of certainty. 

. Revelation is a source of certain knowledge. 

5. In situations where science and Divine revelation are 
irreconcilable, revelation supersedes science. 


aN 


A detailed analysis and justification for the above statements 
will follow. 


1. Evolution is an intellectual product of science. 


This is generally true, and does not require justification. 


li. Science is made up of a process and a philosophy (the logic 
through which we build scientific knowledge, also known as the 
philosophy of science). 


Science is commonly thought to just involve a method or a set of 
steps that one has to take to ensure the results of an experiment 
or theory are scientific. While this is true, the philosophy of 
science — which is the way in which we reach conclusions from 
the results of a particular experiment — is often a neglected topic 
of popular science and rarely discussed in the public domain. 


So what is the scientific method and the philosophy of science? 


The scientific method 


The word science comes from the Latin word scientia, meaning 
knowledge. A concise definition of science has been accurately 
stated by the philosopher Bertrand Russell, 


The attempt to discover, by means of observation and reasoning 
based upon it, ... particular facts about the world, and the laws 
connecting facts with one another.{2| 


To elaborate on the above definition, the scientific method can 
be described in the following way. The scientific method: 


Focuses on the physical natural world. Science can only 
answer in terms of natural phenomena and natural 
processes. When we ask questions like, what is the 
meaning of life? Does the soul exist? The general 
expectation is to have answers that are outside of the 
natural world — and hence, outside of science. 

Aims to explain the physical natural world. Science as a 
collective institution aims to produce more and more 
accurate natural explanations of how the natural 

world works, what its components are, and how the world 
got to be the way it is now. 

Only accepts ideas that can be tested. For an idea to be 
testable, it must logically generate specific expectations - in 
other words, a set of observations that we could expect to 
make if the idea were true and a set of observations that 
would be inconsistent with the idea and lead you to believe 
that it is not true. 

Relies on the evidence from testing a testable idea. 
Ultimately, scientific ideas must not only be testable, but 


must actually be tested - preferably with many 
different lines of evidence by many different people.[3] 


So where does the philosophy of science fit it? 


The philosophy of science focuses on deriving and building 
knowledge from the evidence gathered from testing a testable 
idea. For that reason, it concerns itself with the implications of 
the data collected from an experiment, the metaphysical 
assumptions used to interpret the data, and the thinking 
processes used to form conclusions based on scientific evidence. 


i. The scientific process is limited. 


The limitations of the scientific process are rarely discussed. 
One key reason for this is that science has become a social 
enterprise. A social norm has developed that exclaims that 
science has replaced religion and is now the new gospel truth. 
Rupert Sheldrake, one of the world’s most innovative biologists 
and writers, who is best known for his theory of morphic fields 
and morphic resonance, highlights this point in his new book 
The Science Delusion, 


Yet in the second decade of the twenty-first century, when 
science and technology seem to be at the peak of their power, 
when their influence has spread all over the world and when 
their triumph seems indisputable, unexpected problems are 
disrupting the sciences from within. Most scientists take it for 
granted that these problems will eventually be solved by more 
research along established lines, but some, including myself, 
think they are symptoms of a deeper malaise...science is being 


held back by centuries-old assumptions that have hardened into 
dogmas.[4]| 


It must be noted that the Islamic spiritual tradition does not 
reject science, it is quite the opposite; Islam is pro-science. 
According to historians of science, it was the Muslim 
intellectuals and scientists that were the pioneers of the scientific 
method. For instance, the Muslim physicist and scientist Ibn al- 
Haytham used experimentation to obtain the results in his Book 
of Optics published in 1021 CE. He combined 

observations, experiments and rational arguments to support his 
intromission theory of vision.[5] Also, the Islamic influence on 
the renaissance — via the establishment of Islamic Spain — was 
unprecedented, as Professor Thomas Arnold in his book The 
Preaching of Islam writes: 


...Muslim Spain had written one of the brightest pages in the 
history of Medieval Europe. Her influence had passed through 
Provence into the other countries of Europe, bringing into birth 
a new poetry and a new culture, and it was from her that 
Christian scholars received what of Greek philosophy and 
science they had to stimulate their mental activity up to the time 
of the Renaissance.[6] 


It is therefore fair to conclude that Islam has not been at odds 
with science, and this article does not intend to belittle science. 
In actual fact, science is seen to be a great blessing from God 
and a sign of His Mercy. 


The scientific method is limited due to: 


Sensory perception: 


George Gaylord Simpson, the renowned evolutionist of Harvard, 
wrote, 


It is inherent in any acceptable definition of science that 
statements that cannot be checked by observations are not really 
about anything—or at the very least they are not science.|7] 


This means that what cannot be observed is outside the scope of 
science. For example, questions such as does God exist? and is 
there a soul? are outside the realm of the scientific method. This 
does not imply that such questions are meaningless, rather it 
exposes the limitations of the scientific process, as there are 
other methods that can provide answers to the above questions. 
The philosopher of science Elliot Sober verifies this limitation 
of science, he writes in his essay Empiricism, 


At any moment scientists are limited by the observations they 
have at hand...the limitation is that science is forced to restrict 
its attention to problems that observations can solve.[8| 


It is important to note that to claim that conclusions which have 
not been established via observation — and by extension science 
— are meaningless or false, is making the inaccurate assumption 
that science is the only method to verify claims to truth. This 
false assumption, known as scientism, will be discussed later. 


Time: 


Science cannot explain the past or the origins of things. For 
instance questions such as, what was before the Big Bang? and 
how did the first living cell emerge? are technically outside the 
realm of the scientific method. Enno Wolthius explains this in 
his book Science, God and You: 


Science seeks to explain the behavior of that which is, and to 
check its explanation by means of experiments. But this 
experimental requirement can be met only in the present time. 
The past, and especially the beginning of things, lies beyond the 
grasp of this method, and so science can only speculate about 
the origin and history of the world.{9] 


Morality: 


In other words science is amoral. It cannot provide detailed 
answers to the following questions, how must we act? and what 
should we do? Science also removes any true meaning to our 
sense of objective moral obligation. If science were to be relied 
upon concerning this, the conclusions would lead to absurdities. 
Charles Darwin thought about this point in 19" century, 


If...men were reared under precisely the same conditions as 
hive-bees, there can hardly be a doubt that our unmarried 
females would, like the worker-bees, think it a sacred duty to kill 
their brothers, and mothers would strive to kill their fertile 
daughters, and no one would think of interfering.{10] 


What Darwin seems to be pointing out here is that our values 
would have no objective meaning from a scientific perspective, 
as we are just a by-product of a set of socio-biological 
circumstances. This is why the oft repeated statement you 
cannot get an ought from an is, is true. Science can tell us what 
is, but it cannot tell us what ought to be. This sense of ought is 
best explained outside of the scope of science, Professor of 
Theology and Ethics Ian Markham comments on this: 


Embedded in the word ‘ought’ is the sense of a moral fact 
transcending our life and world...The underlying character of 
moral language implies something universal and external.[{11] 


iv. The philosophy of science — most of the time — doesn’t 
produce certain knowledge (this type of non-certain knowledge 
in Islamic thought is known as al-‘ilm adh-dhann). When the 
philosophy of science is understood and applied to evolution, the 
conclusion is that it is not a fact and has not reached the level of 


certainty. 


What this statement means is that — most of the time — the 
conclusions or implications of theoretical models and 
experimental data do not provide levels of knowledge that can 
be described as certain. The inconclusive, or non-certain nature 
of science is due to major metaphysical assumptions used to 
interpret scientific results. This includes theoretical and 
experimental bias, which exposes the relative nature of scientific 
conclusions. When these assumptions are understood and 
applied to evolution the conclusion will be clear — it is not a fact 
and has not reached the level of certainty. 


There are a whole range of conceptual, logical and philosophical 
issues in the philosophy of science that highlight the 
approximate and tentative nature of science: 


The problem of Induction: 


Induction is a thinking process where one makes conclusions by 
moving from the particular to the general. Arguments based on 
induction can range in probability from very low to very high, 
but always less than 100%. 


Here is an example of induction: 


I have observed that punching a boxing bag properly with 
protective gloves never causes injury. Therefore no one will be 
injured using a boxing bag. 


As can be seen from the example above, induction faces a key 
problem which is the inability to guarantee the conclusion, 
because a sweeping generalisation cannot be made from a 
limited number of observations. The best it can provide are 
probabilities, ranging from low to very high.[A] In the 
aforementioned example the person who made the statement 
could not logically prove that the next person to punch a boxing 
bag will not get injured. 


Therefore, the problem with induction is that it can’t produce 
certainty.[B] This issue was raised by the 18" century Scottish 
philosopher David Hume in his book, An Enquiry Concerning 
Human Understanding. Hume argued that inductive reasoning 
can never produce certainty. He concluded that moving from a 
limited set of observed phenomena to making conclusions for an 
unlimited set of observed phenomena is beyond the present 
testimony of the senses, and the records of our memory.{12] 


From a practical scientific perspective, generalisations made for 
an entire group or for the next observation within that group 
based on a limited set of data, will never be certain. For 
example, a scientist travelled to Wales and wanted to find out 
the colour of sheep (assuming he does not know the colour of 
sheep), and he started observing the sheep and recording what 
colour they are. Say after 150 sheep observations he found that 
all of them were white. The scientist would conclude based upon 


his data, using induction, that all sheep are white. This basic 
example highlights the problematic nature with the process of 
induction as we know sheep can also be black. Certainty using 
induction will never be achieved. 


Professor Alex Rosenberg in his book Philosophy of Science: A 
Contemporary Introduction explains the problem of induction 
and he concludes that this is a key problem facing science; he 
writes, 


Here we have explored another problem facing empiricism as 
the official epistemology of science: the problem of induction, 
which goes back to Hume, and added to the agenda of problems 
for both empiricists and rationalists. [13] 


Since evolution is based on inductive generalisations from data, 
including direct and indirect observations, the conclusions from 
these will never be certain. 


The problem with empiricism: 


Empiricism claims that we have no source of knowledge in a 
subject or for the concepts we use in a subject other than sense 
experience. Philosopher Elliot Sober in his essay Empiricism 
explains the empiricist’s thesis, 


Empiricists deny that it is ever rationally obligatory to believe 
that theories provide true descriptions of an unobservable 
reality...For an empiricist, if a theory is logically consistent, 
observations are the only source of information about whether 
the theory is empirically adequate.[14] 


Empiricism suffers from limitations and logical problems. One 
form of empiricism — which we will call strong empiricism — 1s 
limited to things that can only be observed. This form of 
empiricism faces a whole host of logical problems. The main 
problem with strong empiricism is that it can only base its 
conclusions on observed realities and cannot make conclusions 
on unobserved realities. Elliot Sober explains this problem, 


Empiricists need to address problems in the philosophy of 
perception. The most obvious first stab at saying what seeing an 
object involves is to describe the passage of light from the object 
into the eyes, with the result that a visual experience occurs. 
However, the invisibility of white cats in snowstorms and the 
fact that we see silhouettes (like the moon during an eclipse) 
shows that this is neither sufficient nor necessary.{15] 


Further exploring Sober’s example, imagine you observe a white 
cat walking outside of a house towards the direction of an 
oncoming snowstorm; you can see the cat walking up to the 
snowstorm and then you can no longer see the cat. A strong 
empiricist’s account would be to deny that there is a cat in the 
snowstorm, or at least suspend any claims to knowledge. 
However, based on other intellectual tools at your disposal you 
would conclude that there is a white cat in the snowstorm 
regardless of whether or not you can observe one. 


The problems faced by strong empiricism have not gone 
unaddressed by empiricists. They have responded by weakening 
their definition for empiricism by redefining empiricism to the 
view that we can only know something if it is confirmed or 
supported by sensory experience — we shall call this weak 
empiricism. Others have dogmatically maintained the view that 


the only way to truth is via direct observation and being 
supported by observation is not good enough. These responses 
have created an unresolved dilemma for the empiricist. The 
Philosopher John Cottingham exposes this problem in his book 
Rationalism: 


But what about ‘all water at a given atmospheric pressure boils 
at 100 degrees Celsius’? Since this statement has the form of an 
unrestricted universal generalization, it follows that no finite 
number of observations can conclusively establish its truth. An 
additional and perhaps even more worrying problem is that 
when we reach the higher levels of science...we tend to 
encounter structures and entities that are not observable in any 
straightforward sense. Atoms, molecules, electrons, photons and 
the like are highly complex theoretical constructs ...here we 
seem to be very far removed from the world of direct ‘empirical 
observation’... The positivists tended to respond to this difficulty 
by weakening their criterion for meaningfulness ...it was 
proposed that a statement was meaningful if it could be 
confirmed or supported by sensory experience. However, this 
weaker criterion is uncomfortably vague...Statements about God 
or Freedom, or the nature of Substance, or the Absolute, may 
not be directly checkable against experience... The positivist thus 
seems to be faced with a fatal dilemma: either he will have to 
make his criterion so stringent that it will exclude the 
generalizations and theoretical statements of science, or else he 
will have to weaken his criterion sufficiently to open the door to 
the speculations of the metaphysician. The dilemma has 
remained unresolved to this day...{16| 


In light of the above, since empiricism is used as a metaphysical 
assumption to justify evolution then it cannot claim certainty, as 
there is the main problem of the unobserved. It can be assumed 
that our observations do not encompass all phenomena therefore 
evolution is tentative, in other words it can change based upon 
future observations. For evolution to be certain, all phenomena 
related to the change in 

the inherited characteristics of biological populations over 
successive generations must have been observed. Including 
observing all evolutionary processes that give rise to diversity at 
every level including species and individual organisms. 


A priori and Causality: 


Empiricism is exposed as an incoherent metaphysical 
assumption because it claims that knowledge must be dependent 
on experience, known as a posteriori in the language of 
philosophy. If it can be shown that there are truths that are 
independent from experience, known a priori, then the 
empiricist’s thesis breaks down. 


There are many truths that are known independent of experience 
and are necessarily true and not merely products of empirical 
generalisations. These include, 


- Mathematics and logical truths 
« Moral and ethical truths 
- Causality 
- From semantics (deductive logic — discussed in detail 
later): 
o All bachelors are unmarried. 
o All bachelors are male. 


o Therefore all bachelors are unmarried males. 


The innate knowledge of causality is an interesting way of 
exposing the empiricist’s worldview. Many empiricists in the 
field of quantum physics have rejected the idea of causality, 
known as determinism, for an indeterministic view. This 
contention has arisen due to the apparent observations in the 
quantum vacuum, that sub-atomic events behave spontaneously 
without any causes. From a philosophical perspective it is 
extremely difficult for these empiricists to justify their 
conclusions. This is because without the concept of causality we 
will not have the mental framework to understand our 
observations and experiences. 


As mentioned above, causality is a priori, which means 
knowledge we have independent of any experience or 
observations. We know causality is true because we bring it to 
all our experiences, rather than our experience bringing it to us. 
It is like wearing yellow-tinted glasses; everything looks yellow 
not because of anything out there in the world, but because of 
the glasses through which we are looking at everything. Take 
the following example into consideration[C]; imagine you are 
looking at the White House in Washington DC. Your eyes may 
wonder to the door, across the pillars, then to the roof and finally 
over to the front lawn. You can also reverse the order of your 
perceptions. Contrast this to another experience, you are on the 
river Thames in London and you see a boat floating past. What 
dictates the order in which you had these experiences? When 
you looked at the White House you had a choice to see the door 
first and then the pillars and so on, as well as the ability to 


reverse the order of your perceptions. However, with the boat 
you had no choice as the front of the boat was the first to appear. 


The point here is that you would not have been able to make the 
distinction that some experiences are ordered by yourself and 
others are ordered independently, unless we had the concept of 
causality. In the example of the boat you would not be able to 
understand the logical causal connection between the front of 
the boat and the back. In absence of causality our experiences 
would be very different from the way that they are. It would be a 
single sequence of experiences only: one thing after another. So 
to accept that sub-atomic events do not correspond with 
causality would be tantamount to denying our own experience. 
Philosopher John Cottingham summarises how observations 
already presuppose causality, 


But on Kant’s argument we would not be able to recognize 
the...event in the first place, unless there were a rule that makes 
it necessary that the order of our perceptions should be thus and 
not otherwise. In short, the very experience of an external event 
already presupposes an understanding of causal necessity.{17] 


From this perspective, empiricism is faced with a huge problem. 
Either they accept that knowledge can be achieved outside of 
sensory experience or they reject causality and by doing so 
reject their own perceptions, which would be tantamount to 
rejecting empiricism itself. 


Since empiricism is a key metaphysical assumption used to 
justify evolution, it then weakens the view that evolution is 
based on certainty, because empiricism faces many 
philosophical problems. 


Popper’s Falsification, Kuhn & Feyerabend: 


The philosophers and thinkers Karl Popper, Thomas Kuhn and 
Paul Feyerabend radically changed our view on scientific 
theories. For instance, Karl Popper understood that the problem 
of induction will never be resolved and developed “falsification” 
to show which scientific theories were genuine and which where 
pseudo-science. Popper’s falsification states that theories cannot 
be proven to be true but they can be proved false. If a theory 
claims that something will be observed under certain 
circumstances, and it is not observed, then the theory is proved 
false.[18] 


Conversely, Thomas Kuhn and Paul Feyerabend rejected the 
empiricist model of science but also Popper’s view that notions 
can be falsified by having their consequences checked against 
experience. Kuhn argued that ‘normal science’ is practiced 
within a framework of assumptions and agreed practices, in 
other words it has its own paradigm. Data or experimental 
results that do not fit within that framework (known as 
anomalous results) are “routinely dismissed and explained 
away“|19]. Feyerabend argued that no theory can be completely 
consistent with the facts. He saw the use of improvised concepts 
to save the paradigm as essential to the progress of science. 
Feyerabend took examples from the history of science and 
argued that scientists regularly deviate from the scientific 
method when they use improvised ideas to explain observations 
that are only later justified by theory. 


The key points of Kuhn and Feyerabend can be summarised in 
the following way: 


- A so-called observation may (and probably will) have 
observation bias. 

- New theories provide different conceptual lenses which 
will produce new ‘data’ — a new way of seeing things. 

- If observations depend on a theory and theory in some 
sense determines how we read the world, then there is no 
way of objectively deciding between two theories.[20] 


Robert Sheldrake, one of the world’s most innovative biologists 
and writers, aptly summarises the above contentions, 


Anyone who has carried out scientific research knows that data 
are uncertain, that much depends on the way they are 
interpreted, and that all methods have their limitations [21] 


Considering the perspectives on Popper, Kuhn and Feyerabend, 
it is obvious to see that scientific theories cannot be proven in a 
way that gives them status of certainty. Applying the concepts 
developed by Kuhn and Feyerabend, we can see that evolution 
also faces some theoretical problems, and therefore cannot be 
considered as certain. For example, language acquisition in 
human beings has caused theoretical problems for evolution. It 
is not the place to discuss this at length. However, the fact that 
human beings seem to have an innate ability to take meagre 
linguistic input and develop knowledge of language that extends 
far beyond anything that he has learned, cannot be explained by 
evolution.[22] Noam Chomsky a proponent of this perspective 
on language acquisition argues the difficulty evolution has in 
providing an adequate explanation, 


... It is quite pointless to speculate about the ‘evolution’ of 
human language from animal communication systems. [23] 


Simon M. Kirby the British Computation Linguist also raises the 
challenges evolution faces concerning the development of 
language, 


This highlights an important and difficult challenge facing the 
study of language evolution: the need for cooperation between 
different disciplines and between researchers working on 
different aspects of the problem. Without this cooperation a 
satisfactory account of the evolution of human language, and 
therefore of human language itself, is likely to be elusive. [24] 


Naturalism: 


Naturalism is the view that the super-natural does not exist. The 
universe 1s like a box, a closed system, nothing outside can 
interfere and natural laws are an adequate account for all 
phenomena. Naturalism is the ontology of most atheists and 
scientists. They believe that plain cold matter is the source and 
nature of reality. It has to be made clear here that naturalism is 
not an epistemological thesis — it doesn’t tell us how to obtain 
knowledge — it is an ontology, it is the lens with which some 
people use to describe the source and nature of reality. 
Therefore, having a naturalistic presupposition is obviously 
going to skew the way scientific facts and experimental data are 
interpreted. 


Philosophical naturalism faces many issues and therefore should 
not be used as the lens in which scientific theories are 
developed. These problems are called ‘recalcitrant facts’. A 
recalcitrant fact is a fact that resists a theory. For example, if Joe 
Bloggs was charged with murdering his wife on Sunday 6" 
January 2013 at 6PM but he could show that he was at a football 


game outside of the country at the time, the very fact that he was 
not at the murder scene is a fact that resists the theory that he 
murdered his wife. So the theory is incoherent and fails. This is 
true for naturalism. There are many recalcitrant facts that 
indicate the incoherence of naturalism, some of them include: 


- Consciousness 

- Language acquisition 

« Objective moral truths 
- “Big Bang” cosmology 
- Free Will 


Consciousness is an interesting and powerful topic to expose the 
incoherence of naturalism. For example, a naturalistic ontology 
cannot explain intentionality which is a product of 
consciousness. One of the pioneers in the field of Neuroscience 
Wilder Penfield, explained how when the cerebral cortex of a 
subject was probed, the subject’s hand would move. The subject 
was subsequently asked who moved his hand, and he would 
reply that he didn’t do it, that the neuroscientist did it. If the 
physical brain was the cause of all conscious activity such as the 
subject intending to move his hand, then by probing the brain it 
should also cause the subjective phenomenon of intending to do 
something. But this wasn’t the case; the subject clearly knew 
that he did not intend to move his hand. Penfield concluded that 
there is no place in the cerebral cortex where electrical 
stimulation will cause a patient to decide.[25]| 


Although the topic of consciousness requires volumes to be 
explained and to respond to materialistic objections, the point 
that to be noted here is that naturalism cannot fully explain 
consciousness, especially intentionality. The philosopher J. P. 


Moreland in his essay The Argument from Consciousness 
explains that there is no plausible naturalistic explanation for the 
emergence of consciousness, 


The truth is that naturalism has no plausible way to explain the 
appearance of emergent mental properties in the cosmos. Ned 
Block confesses that we have no idea how consciousness could 
have emerged from nonconsious matter: ‘we have nothing — 
zilch — worthy of being called a research 
programme...Researchers are stumped ’.[26] 


Evolution is a naturalist’s project. Therefore interpretations of 
the relevant data and observations will be filtered via the 
metaphysical assumption of naturalism. Since naturalism is 
incoherent and faces its own philosophical issues, then it follows 
that evolution — which has been formulated via a naturalist 
ontology — cannot be certain. 


Scientism: 


Scientism claims that a proposition is not true if it cannot be 
scientifically proven. In other words if something cannot be 
shown to be true via the scientific method, then it is false. There 
are a few problems with scientism, some of which we have 
already discussed, for instance: 


o Scientism is self-defeating. Scientism claims that a 
proposition is not true if it cannot be scientifically 
proven. But the proposition itself cannot be 
scientifically proven! It is like saying “there are no 
sentences in the English language longer than three 
words” or “I cannot speak one word of English”. 


o Scientism cannot prove necessary truths like 
mathematics and logic. For example, If P, then Q. P. 
Therefore, Q[27| and 3 + 3 = 6 are necessary truths 
and not merely empirical generalisations. 

o Scientism cannot prove moral and aesthetic truths. For 
example love, beauty, right and wrong. 

o Science cannot prove other sources of knowledge. For 
example justified beliefs via ‘authentic testimony’. 


A major problem with scientism is that truths can be established 
outside the scientific paradigm. As aforementioned, authentic 
testimony is a valid source of knowledge in which 
epistemologists have argued at length to explain that the say so 
of others can — within certain criteria — provide a basis for truth. 


The epistemology of testimony is the branch of the theory of 
knowledge “concerned with how we acquire knowledge and 
justified belief from the say-so of other people“[28] Therefore, 
one of the key questions it tries to answer 1s “how we 
successfully acquire justified belief or knowledge on the basis of 
what other people tell us. “{29] 


Many truths that we hold are on the basis of authentic testimony, 
because we trust the statements of others and we have no good 
reason to reject what they have said. This is especially so when 
we have multiple people telling us the same thing via different 
chains of transmission (known as tawattur reporting in Islamic 
thought). Professor C. A. J. Coady highlights some of the truths 
we accept on the basis of testimony, he writes, 


Many of us have never seen a baby born, nor have most of us 
examined the circulation of the blood...{30] 


Assistant Professor Benjamin McMyler in his book Testimony, 
Truth and Authority, explains that some of the things he knows 
are due to testimony, 


Here are a few things that I know. I know that the copperhead is 
the most common venomous snake in the greater Houston area. 
I know that Napoleon lost the Battle of Waterloo. I know that, as 
I write, the average price for gasoline in the U.S is $4.10 per 
gallon. And I know that my parents recently returned home from 
a trip to Canada. All of these things I know on the basis of what 
epistemologists call testimony, on the basis of being told of them 
by another person or group of persons.[{31]| 


Although this is a vast topic, there is a general consensus that 
authentic testimony is a source of knowledge. However, there 
are disagreements amongst epistemologists on how we validate 
the transmission of knowledge via testimony. Even scientists 
require testimony as a source of knowledge in order to 
understand science itself. For instance, there are many 
assumptions in science that are purely based on the say so of 
other scientists. 


Whatever discussions there are around testimony, the key point 
to raise here is that it is a valid source of knowledge. Therefore, 
the view that science is the only way to establish truth, is false. 
Professor Keith Lehrer summarises the validity of testimony as a 
source of knowledge, 


The final question that arises concerning our acceptance of 
testimony is this. What converts our acceptance of testimony of 
others into knowledge? The first part of the answer is that we 
must be trustworthy in our evaluations of the trustworthiness of 


others, and we must accept that this is so. Moreover, our 
trustworthiness must be successfully truth-connected, that is, the 
others must, in fact, be trustworthy and their trustworthiness 
must be truth-connected. We must accept this is so. In short, our 
acceptance of their testimony must be justified in a way that is 
not refuted or defeated by any errors that we make in evaluating 
them and their testimony. Undefeated or irrefutable justified 
acceptance of the testimony of others is knowledge.[32] 


Although scientism — as an issue in the philosophy of science — 
does not seem to provide problems for evolution, it is useful to 
highlight that non-scientific sources of knowledge may also play 
a vital role in our understanding of who we are and where we 
came from. It logically follows that since science is not the only 
way to reach conclusions about things, then we should entertain 
the possibility of other routes to knowledge. 


v. Divine revelation is certain knowledge (this type of certain 
knowledge is known as al-‘ilm al-gat’i) which can be proven 
using deductive arguments. 


If Divine revelation is from God, then by definition its 
knowledge claims are true or certain. There is the obvious 
caveat that this depends on our understanding of what the 
revelation says and if we have come to the correct interpretation, 
however, the point here is that since it comes from the Divine — 
who is the All-Knowing and transcends our limitations — then 
what the revelation says is going to be true. An important point 
to highlight is that there are some unequivocal verses in the 
Quran and some that are open to interpretation. It seems 
contradictory to make this claim about the Qur’an when some of 
its verses will be uncertain from the perspective of what they 


imply and mean. However, interpreting the Qur’an has been 
made an intellectual endeavour between suitably qualified 
exegetes. What we are saying here is that the proposition here 
concerns the ontology of knowledge — its source and nature. 
Therefore, if the Qur’an is from the Divine it follows that its 
knowledge claims are true, regardless if we understand what 
these claims to knowledge are, because by definition God is the 
All-Knowing and His knowledge transcends human knowledge. 
With respect to evolution we are assuming that if the verses in 
the Qur’an cannot be reconciled with the science, then the 
Qur’an takes precedence due to its Divine nature. 


The article does not intend to present a detailed case for how the 
Qur’an is from God; however it is important to note that using 
methods outside of the scientific paradigm, it can be rationalised 
that the book cannot have come from a human being. In other 
words there are no naturalistic explanations to explain the 
authorship of the Qur’an. There are various arguments to justify 
the above claim. For instance, Muslims can rely on deductive 
arguments to explain the miraculous nature of the Qur’an. 
Deductive arguments are arguments which the premises 
guarantee the truth of the conclusion. If the premises of a 
deductive argument are true then it is impossible for the 
conclusion to be false. 


Here are some examples of deductive arguments: 
1. Whatever begins to exist has a cause 
2. The universe began to exist 


3. Therefore the universe has a cause 


1. Stockholm is in Norway or Sweden. 
2. If Stockholm is in Norway then it is in Scandinavia. 
3. If Stockholm is in Sweden then it is in Scandinavia. 


4. Therefore, Stockholm is in Scandinavia. 


1. All men are mortal. 
2. George is a man. 
3. Therefore, George is mortal. 


The above are examples of valid and sound arguments. A 
deductive argument is valid if the conclusion follows from its 
premises. It is sound if its premises are true and it is valid. With 
regards to the Qur’an there are many deductive arguments that 
can substantiate its claim of being a Divine book. For example, 
there is a well known deductive argument concerning the 
literary miracle of the Qur’an, 


I. A miracle is an event that lies outside of the productive 
capacity of nature (there are no causal links between the event 
and the nature of the event). 


2. The Qur’an’s literary form lies outside of the productive 
capacity of nature (its literary form cannot be logically 
explained using the Arabic language). 


3. Therefore, the Qur’an is a miracle (a miracle is an act of 
God). 


This deductive argument is valid because the conclusion 
logically follows from its premises. It is sound due to an 
overwhelming amount of evidence to substantiate the premises 
claims. However, it is not the place to justify and explain this 
argument here, for more information please read the chapter The 
Challenge in the Qur’an from the book The History of the 
Magnificent Qur’an published by Exhibition Islam.[33] 


The point that needs to be understood here is that the Qur’an can 
be shown to be Divine revelation, and therefore its claims to 
knowledge are certain and factual. 


vi. Conclusions. 


In light of the above it can be concluded that not only have 
many people misunderstood evolution, but they have 
misunderstood science itself. Evolution may be a coherent 
explanation based upon its own metaphysical assumptions, 
theoretical limitations and philosophical presuppositions, but it 
is not certain knowledge. This is because the scientific method is 
limited and the intellectual tools used to understand the results 
and data from scientific experiments do not — most of the time — 
produce certainty. Since revealed texts are certain and science 
cannot produce certain knowledge, revealed texts will always 
supersede science if there is a need for reconciliation and if there 
are irreconcilable differences. For the Muslim, this revealed text 
is the Qur’an, and this text can be established as a Divine book 
outside of the method and philosophy of science using deductive 
arguments. 


The irony of this evolution debate is that majority of the people 
who believe in evolution do so out of the testimony of others, 
namely our teachers at school or the books we read, because we 
haven’t done the experiments ourselves. This is no different than 
a new form of priesthood — the scientific priesthood! But we 
must be wary, teachers and scientists and priests are human 
beings, and humans err. For example Marc Hauser, a Harvard 
professor of biology, was found guilty of misconduct as he 
invented and falsified data in experiments on monkeys. This was 
not detected by peer reviewers but by a student whistleblower. 
Hauser, an atheist, authored the book Moral Minds: The Nature 
of Right and Wrong in which he claims morality is an inherited 
instinct and that atheists are just as ethical as churchgoers.[34] 
The point being made here 1s that although we must respect 
scientists and teachers, we should not do so blindly. Rather, we 
must always understand knowledge and claims of truth from an 
epistemological perspective, meaning does this knowledge have 
the right to claim certainty? By understanding the scientific 
method and its philosophy we can easily conclude that it 1s a 
blessing and mercy from God, but it does not — most of the time 
— produce certain knowledge. 


This brings us to briefly address scientific consensus. Many 
people who claim that evolution is certain do so on the say-so of 
others. They cite the scientific consensus on the issue as a 
defeater to anyone who claims otherwise. However, if we look 
into the history of science this position is unsound. There are 
many examples to show that when the scientific and academic 
authorities of the time thought something to be 100% certain, 
they were later proved to be wrong. For example in 1843 Oliver 
Wendell Holmes published work on the contagiousness of 


puerperal fever but the scientific community attacked his 
conclusion. Just a few years prior to Wendell in 1775 Dr 
Alexander Gordon published a paper on contagious nature of 
puerperal fever. His paper highlighted the importance of the 
correct hygiene as a means to prevent the spread of the disease. 
Nevertheless, his paper faced harsh criticism and immense 
opposition. Many lives would have been saved if the scientific 
consensus was less dogmatic and open to the fact that a 
consensus should be there to be broken, all of which is in the 
spirit of the scientific process. There are many similar examples 
in the history of science, and if we can learn anything from 
them, is that a scientific consensus on an issue doesn’t 
necessarily make it the truth. 


Interestingly there have been intellectual exchanges and debates 
concerning philosophical issues in evolution. For example, in 
the academic volume Conceptual Issues in Evolutionary 
Biology, that was written to highlight the conceptual issues that 
arise in the theory and practice of evolutionary biology, its 
editor writes, 


Evolutionary biology is a living, growing discipline, and the 
same is true of the philosophy of evolutionary biology. One sign 
that a discipline is growing is that there are open questions, with 
multiple answers still in competition.[35 | 


Even from an experimental and theoretical perspective there are 
many academics that have published peer reviewed work that 
still questions the coherence of evolution. For example a paper 
published in the peer-reviewed journal Bioremediation, 
Biodiversity and Bioavailability, written by Wolf-Ekkehard 
Lonnig, Kurt Stiiber, Heinz Saedler and Jeong Hee Kim, entitled 


‘Biodiversity and Dollo’s Law: To What Extent can the 
Phenotypic Differences between Misopates 

orontium and Antirrhinum majus be Bridged by Mutagenesis’ 
concluded that the debate continues whether mutations and 
selection alone will be sufficient to produce all the new genetic 
functions and innovations necessary for the cytoplasm, 
membranes, and cell walls.[{36]| 


On a final note, this reminds me of a personal conversation I had 
with Richard Dawkins. I once questioned the answer he gave to 
an audience member at the World Atheist Convention in Ireland, 
which was “why did you tell them not to study the philosophy of 
science and ‘just do the science’?”, his silence really spoke 
volumes. Once you study the philosophy of science you will 
start to appreciate science for what it 1s; a useful evolving tool 
(no pun intended). It is not the only way to justify claims to 
truth, and it does not necessarily give you certainties, especially 
if it is laden with assumptions, theoretical presuppositions and 
limitations. 
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The Qur’anic Argument for God’s Existence 


[Editorial Note: Many of the articles on this website were taken 
from an old blog that was authored by Hamza Andreas Tzortzis. 
Some of the written work are compilations of various thinkers 
and philosophers such as the Philosopher William Lane Craig, 
Dr. Jafaar Idris and others. In the next few months the articles 
will be updated and changed to move away from compilations 
and a blog style, to a more academic tone with sound 
referencing. In this particular article some of the references were 
taken from secondary work by Professor William Craig and 
Professor Polkinghorne, you can access their work online. Over 
the next couple of weeks the articles will be updated to be in line 
with best practice and academia. | 


“No question is more sublime than why there is a universe: why 
there is anything rather than nothing.”[1]| 


When we reflect upon our own existence we will come to the 
realisation, that at some point in time, we began to exist. Since 
we were once non-existent and are now in existence, it follows 
that we must have had a beginning. In light of this, the Qur’an 
raises some profound questions: were we created by nothing? 
Did we create ourselves? Or did we create the universe? 


“Or were they created by nothing? Or were they the creators (of 
themselves)? Or did they create heavens and earth? Rather, they 
are not certain.” Quran 52:35-36 


These questions can be addressed to the existence of everything 
temporal, in other words the entire universe. Therefore, the 


exegetical implications of these verses can be logically 
formulated in the following way: 


Things that began to exist were either:- 


1. Created or brought into being from nothing 

2. Self caused or self created 

3. Created or brought into being by something else that began to 
exist 

4. Created or brought into being by a non-created or un-caused 
entity 


Before we proceed, the first presupposition has to be 
subtantiated, as it forms the basis for the Qur’an’s argument for 
the existence of God. This first assumption is that the universe 
began to exist. 


Did the universe begin to exist? 


To substantiate the view that the universe began to exist we can 
bring into our discussion a plethora of philosophical and 
inductive arguments: 


1. The second law of thermodynamics 
2. The absurdity of an infinite history of past events 
3. Astrophysical evidence 


1. The second law of thermodynamics 


The concept of entropy was introduced to explain the direction 
of various processes that occur in the natural world. Entropy is a 
measure of how evenly energy is distributed in a system. For 
example, heat always flows from a body of a higher temperature 


or energy (low entropy) to one of a lower temperature or energy 
(high entropy). Take the following illustration of a container 
with gas, 





when the partition is removed, the gas in one end of the 
container will spread to the whole of the container, going from a 
state of low entropy (higher temperature or energy) to high 
entropy (lower temperature or energy). 


Hence, according to the second law of thermodynamics, 
processes in a closed system tend towards higher entropy, as 
their energy is being used. 


Applying the second law of thermodynamics to the universe we 
will conclude that it must have began to exist. Since the universe 
is a closed system, with enough time the universe will suffer a 
heat death or thermodynamic equilibrium. When systems are in 
thermodynamic equilibrium, they cannot transfer energy. This 1s 
because entropy can only increase over time. Therefore, as the 
universe continues to expand it will eventually become cold and 
dead. However this raises a question, if the universe never began 
to exist it would imply that the universe has existed for an 
infinite amount of time. If this is true then why isn’t the universe 
already in a state of heat death? This strongly suggests that the 


universe must have had a beginning, because if it didn’t it would 
imply that it has existed for an infinite amount of time, which 
would mean that it should already have suffered a heat death. 
Since it hasn’t suffered a heat death, it strongly indicates that the 
universe is finite, meaning it began to exist. 


2. The absurdity of an infinite history of past events 


Some philosophers such as Bertrand Russell argued that the 
universe is eternal, meaning it has no beginning and it will never 
end. However if we think about this we will conclude that this 
position 1s irrational. If the universe never had a beginning it 
means there must be an infinite history of past events. Yet does 
an actual infinite exist in the real world? Is it possible? 


The concept of the actual infinite cannot be exported into the 
real world, because it leads to contradictions and doesn’t make 
sense. Let’s take the following examples to illustrate this point: 


1. Say you have an infinite number of balls, if I take 2 balls 
away, how many do you have left? Infinity. Does that make 
sense? Well, there should be two less than infinity, and if there 
is, then we should be able to count how many balls you have. 
But this is impossible, because the infinite is just an idea and 
doesn’t exist in the real world. In light of this fact the famous 
German mathematician David Hilbert said, 


“The infinite is nowhere to be found in reality. It neither exists 
in nature nor provides a legitimate basis for rational 
thought...the role that remains for the infinite to play is solely 
that of an idea.”[2] 


2. Imagine you are a soldier ready to fire a gun, but before you 
shoot you have to ask permission for the soldier behind you, but 
he has to do the same, and it goes on for infinity. Will you ever 
shoot? No you wouldn’t. This highlights, the absurdity of an 
infinite regress and this applies to events to. Therefore, there 
cannot be an infinite history of past events. 


3. Take the distance between two points, one may argue that you 
can subdivide the distance into infinite parts, but you will 
always be subdividing and never actually reach the ‘infinitieth’ 
part! So in reality the infinite is potential and can never be 
actualised. Similarly the ancient Greek Philosopher Aristotle 
explained, 


“*’,.the infinite is potential, never actual: the number of parts that 
can be taken always surpasses any assigned number.”[3] 


So if we refer back to an infinite history of past events we can 
conclude, since events are not just ideas they are real, the 
number of past events cannot be infinite. Therefore the universe 
must be finite, in other words the cosmos had a beginning. 


3. Astrophysical evidence 


The ‘Big Bang’ is the prevailing theory in cosmology. It was 
first formulated by the aid of some observations made by an 
American Astronomer called Edwin Hubble. While Hubble was 
trying to understand the size of the universe, he observed 
immensely luminous stars called Cepheid Variables and noticed 
something peculiar. He observed that some of these stars were 
further away than initially anticipated, and that their colour was 
slightly changed, shifting towards red, something now known as 


red-shift. From Hubble’s observations we were able conclude 
that everything seems to be moving away from each other, in 
other words the universe is effectively expanding. As time 
moves on the universe continues to expand, but if time is 
reversed, the theory is that everything starts to coalesce and 
come together. Coupled with the discovery of cosmic 
microwave background radiation, which is the radiation 
uniformly filling the observable universe, the idea of the “Big 
Bang’ was born. In other words the universe began at a 
cataclysmic event which created space-time and all matter in the 
universe. The physicist P. C. W. Davies explains, 


“If we extrapolate this prediction to its extreme, we reach a point 
when all distances in the universe have shrunk to zero. An initial 
cosmological singularity therefore forms a past temporal 
extremity to the universe. We cannot continue physical 
reasoning, or even the concept of spacetime, through such an 
extremity. For this reason most cosmologists think of the initial 
singularity as the beginning of the universe. On this view the big 
bang represents the creation event; the creation not only of all 
the matter and energy in the universe, but also of spacetime 
itself.’ [4] 


Although our understanding of what happened 10*° seconds 
after the ‘Big Bang’ is highly speculative, astrophysicists now 
concede little doubt that this universe in which we live is the 
aftermath of the emergence and expansion of space-time, which 
occurred approximately 14 billion years ago. John Gribbin, an 
astrophysicist at Cambridge University, summarises the 
importance of ‘Big Bang’ cosmology, 


“*.,.the discovery of the century, in cosmology at least, was 
without doubt the dramatic discovery made by Hubble, and 
confirmed by Einstein’s equations, that the Universe is not 
eternal, static, and unchanging.”[5] 


Thus the ‘Big Bang’ model describes our universe as having a 
beginning a finite time ago. As Alex Vilenkin, one of the 
world’s leading theoretical cosmologists, writes, 


“Tt is said that an argument is what convinces reasonable men 
and a proof is what it takes to convince even an unreasonable 
man. With the proof now in place, cosmologists can no longer 
hide behind the possibility of a past-eternal universe. There is no 
escape, they have to face the problem of a cosmic beginning.”[6] 


Other models have been proposed to try and explain away the 
obvious metaphysical questions that arise from a finite universe, 
for instance P.C.W. Davies questions, 


“What caused the big bang? . .. One might consider some 
supernatural force, some agency beyond space and time as being 
responsible for the big bang, or one might prefer to regard the 
big bang as an event without a cause. It seems to me that we 
don’t have too much choice. Either...something outside of the 
physical world...or...an event without a cause.”|[7] 


These models include the oscillating and vacuum fluctuation 
models. These models however still have principles that 
necessitate a beginning to the universe, in other words they are 
non-infinitely extendable into the past. Take the oscillating 
model as an example, this model maintains that if the 
gravitational pull of the mass of the universe was able to 


surmount the force of its expansion, then the expansion could be 
changed into a cosmic contraction or ‘Big Crunch’, and then 
into a new expansion, with the process continuing ad infinitum. 
However, there are a few issues with this model, 


1. Firstly there is nothing available in modern physics that 
would allow a universe that is collapsing to spring back into a 
new expanding universe. 


2. Secondly the mean mass density of the universe, derived from 
observational evidence, has shown that it is not enough to 
develop the required gravitational force to stop and reverse the 
expansion of the universe. 


3. Thirdly, the second law of thermodynamics (as discussed 
above) implies the finitude of the universe. According to the 
oscillation model, the entropy is conserved from cycle to cycle 
of the various oscillations of expansion, crunch and expansion. 
This has the effect of generating larger and longer oscillations. 
Therefore the thermodynamic property of this model implies a 
beginning, as the universe that we exist in has not suffered a 
heat death, or thermodynamic equilibrium. 


Since we have presented good evidence that the universe began 
to exist. We can now address the logically possible explanations 
the Qur’an presents as rationalisations of the origins of the 
universe. 


Created or brought into being from nothing 


We know the universe couldn’t have come out of nothing, 
because out of nothing, nothing comes! This is an undeniable 


philosophical principle, as P. J. Zwart in his publication About 
Time explains, 


“If there is anything we find inconceivable it is that something 
could arise from nothing.” 8] 


A significant point to raise here is that nothingness should not be 
misconstrued as the nothingness that some physicists talk about. 
The term nothingness in this context refers to the absence of 
anything physical, in other words there is no pre-existing ‘stuff. 
In light of the beginning of the universe, there was absolutely 
nothing before it began to exist, which is why physicists have 
explained the universe as having a space-time boundary. 


However, nothingness as defined by some physicists relates to 
the quantum vacuum. This is misleading because the quantum is 
something. In quantum theory the vacuum is a field of energy 
pervading the whole of the universe. In the word’s of John 
Polkinghorne, a philosopher of science, the quantum vacuum, 


““.. 1S not ‘nothing’; it is a structured and highly active 
entity.”[9] 


So, in context of some of the physicists’ definition, the universe 
could not have come from absolutely nothing, as the quantum 
vacuum is something. It is a sea of fluctuating energy, which is 
still part of the cosmos and it did not pre-exist the universe. This 
point leads us nicely to the next possible explanation. 


Self caused or self created 


Philosophically, the universe couldn’t have created itself 
because that would imply a paradox. It would mean that 


something can exist and not exist at the same time. The logical 
ends of this explanation are tantamount to saying that your 
mother gave birth to herself! 


Recently, the world renowned physicist, Stephen Hawking in his 
new book The Grand Design argues that the universe did self 
create due to the law of gravity, 


“Because there is a law like gravity, the universe can and will 
create itself from nothing...”[ 10] 


But his view on nothing, as previously mentioned, is not really 
nothingness but is space filled with the quantum vacuum, which 
is part of the universe. In essence Hawking 1s telling us that the 
universe can create itself, but it has to already exist for it to do 
that! 


Concerning the law of gravity, well that is just a mathematical 
equation that describes nature. This law is part of the universe, 
which can also be described as a force of attraction between 
material objects. Therefore, how can this force exist before 
matter, in other words the universe? 


To assert that the universe created itself would be absurd and 
self refuting, because in order for something to create itself it 
would need to exist before it existed! 


Created or brought into being by something else that began 
to exist 


This is not an adequate explanation for the origins of the 
universe. The universe could not have owed its existence to 
another state of temporal physical existence. To maintain such 


an explanation would be equivalent of expanding the boundaries 
of the universe, as all things which have a temporal beginning 
exist within the universe. Also, if temporal physical existence 
owes itself to another temporal physical existence ad infinitum, 
it doesn’t explain anything. Rather it highlights the absurdity of 
an infinite regress, and that there has to be a beginning to the 
temporal physical states, which logically must be a non-physical 
State. 


Take the following example into consideration. If the universe, 
U1, followed another temporal cause U2, and U2 followed 
another temporal cause U3, and this went on ad infinitum we 
wouldn’t have the universe U1 in the first place. Think about it 
this way, when does U1! come into being? Only after U2 has 
come into being. When does U2 come into being? Only after U3 
has come into being. This same problem will continue even if 
we go to infinity. If Ul depended on its coming into being on a 
chain of infinite temporal causes, U1 would never exist. As the 
Islamic Philosopher and Scholar Dr. Jaafar Idris writes, 


“There would be no series of actual causes, but only a series of 
non-existents, as [bn Taymiyyah explained. The fact, however, 
is that there are existents around us; therefore, their ultimate 
cause must be something other than temporal causes.”’[ 11] 


Created or brought into being by a non-created or un- 
caused entity 


Since something cannot come from nothing, and self creation is 
absurd, including the unreasonableness of the aforementioned 
explanation, then the universe being created or brought into 
existence by an uncaused entity is the best explanation. This 


concept is intuitive but also agrees with reality: whatever begins 
to exist has a cause or a creator. 


This cause or creator must be uncaused due to the absurdity of 
an infinite regress, in other words an indefinite chain of causes. 
To illustrate this better, if the cause of the universe had a cause 
and that cause had a cause ad infinitum, then there wouldn’t be a 
universe to talk about in the first place (something we have 
already discussed above). For example, imagine if a Stock 
Trader on a trading floor at the Stock Exchange was not able to 
buy or sell his stocks or bonds before asking permission from 
the investor, and then this investor had to check with his, and 
this went on forever, would the Stock Trader every buy or sell 
his stocks or bonds? The answer is no. In similar light if we 
apply this to the universe we would have to posit an uncaused 
cause due to this rational necessity. The Qur’an confirms the 
uncreatedness of the creator, God, 


“He neither begets nor is born.” Qur’an 112:3 


The cause or creator for the universe must be a single cause for 
several reasons. An attractive argument to substantiate this claim 
includes the use of the rational principle called Occam’s razor. 
In philosophical terms the principle enjoins that we do not 
multiply entities beyond necessity. What this basically means is 
that we should stick to explanations that do not create more 
questions than it answers. In the context of the cause for the 
universe we have no evidence to claim multiplicity, in other 
words more than one. The Qur’an affirms the Oneness of the 
creator, 


“Say: He is God, [who is] One.” Qur’an 112:1 


However some philosophers and scientists claim: why doesn’t 
the cause be the universe itself? Why can’t the cause stop at the 
universe? Well, the problem with these claims is that they would 
imply that the universe created itself, which we have already 
discussed, is absurd. Additionally, we have good reasons to 
postulate a cause for the universe because the universe began to 
exist, and what begins to exist has a cause. 


Our argument thus far allows us to conclude that this cause or 
creator must be non contingent meaning that its existence is 
dependent on nothing but itself. If it were contingent it would be 
one more effect in the chain of causes. The Qur’an verifies this, 


“God is Independent of (all) creatures.” Qur’an 3:97 


The cause or creator must also be transcendent, this means that 
the cause of the universe must exist outside of and apart from 
the universe. Since this being exists apart from the universe it 
must be non-physical or immaterial, if it was material then it 
would be part of the universe. This is confirmed in the Qur’an, 


“There is nothing like unto Him, and He is the Hearing, the 
Seeing” Qur’an 42:11 


This cause must have the power to create the universe, without 
this ability nothing could be created. The Qur’an testifies to 
God’s power, 


“Certainly, God has power over all things.” Qur’an 2:20 


This cause must have a will, because it wouldn’t be able to 
create the universe without one. What this means is that it must 


have a will so the power to create could be acted on. The Qur’an 
refers to God as having a will in many places, for instance, 


“And God guides whom He wills to a straight path.” Qur’an 
2213 


In summary, we have concluded what the Qur’an concluded 
over 1400 years ago, that a creator for the universe exists, that is 
one, has a will, is powerful, uncaused, immaterial and eternal. 


Quantum Physics Undermines the Argument 


A common contention to the central argument made in this essay 
is that the assumption — whatever begins to exist has a cause — is 
false. This is due to the apparent observations in the quantum 
vacuum that sub-atomic events behave spontaneously without 
any causes. In light of this common contention there are some 
good objections we can raise: 


1. Firstly, the view that some events just happen, also known as 
indeterminism, for no reason at all is impossible to prove 
conclusively. Our inability to identify a cause does not 
necessarily mean that there is no cause. 


2. Secondly, there are deterministic perspectives adopted by 
physicists to explain these so-called spontaneous sub-atomic 
events. For instance in the 1950s David Bohm showed there was 
an alternative formulation of quantum theory that is fully 
deterministic in its basic structure. [12] Commenting on Bohm’s 
theory Polkinghorne explains, 


“In Bohm’s theory there are particles which are as 
unproblematically objective and deterministic in their behaviour 


as Sir Isaac Newton himself might have wished them to be. 
However, there is also a hidden wave, encoding information 
about the whole environment. It is not itself directly observable, 
but it influences in a subtle and highly sensitive manner the 
motions of the particles in just such a way as to induce the 
experimentally observed probabilistic effects.”[ 13] 


What this means is that the apparent indeterminism present at 
the quantum level can be explained deterministically by this 
hidden wave that produces observed indeterministic or 
probabilistic effects. 


However, since these two interpretations of quantum theory are 
empirically equivalent the choice between them will not be 
based on a scientific decision but on a metaphysical one. This 
leads to the philosophical objection to this contention. 


3. Thirdly, from a philosophical perspective it is extremely 
difficult for these physicists (who adopt an indeterministic 
explanation of sub-atomic events) to justify their conclusions. 
This is because without the concept of causality we will not 
have the mental framework to understand our observations and 
experiences. In philosophical terms causality is a priori, which 
means knowledge we have independent of any experience. We 
know causality is true because we bring it to all our experience, 
rather than our experience bringing it to us. It is like wearing 
yellow-tinted glasses, everything looks yellow not because of 
anything out there in the world, but because of the glasses 
through which we are looking at everything. Take the following 
example into consideration; imagine you are looking at the 
White House in Washington DC. Your eyes may wonder to the 
door, across the pillars, then to the roof and finally over to the 


front lawn. Now contrast this to another experience, you are on 
the river Thames in London and you see a boat floating past. 
What dictates the order in which you had these experiences? 
When you looked at the White House you had a choice to see 
the door first and then the pillars and so on. However, with the 
boat you had no choice as the front of the boat was the first to 
appear. 


The point to take here is that you would not have been able to 
make the distinction that some experiences are ordered by 
yourself and others are ordered independently, unless we had the 
concept of causality. In absence of causality our experience 
would be very different from the way it is. It would be a single 
sequence of experiences only: one thing after another. So to 
accept that sub-atomic events do not correspond with causality 
would be tantamount of denying our own experience! 
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A Response to the God Delusion 


Updated June 2012 Version 0.3 


When I picked up “The God Delusion” by Richard Dawkins, I 
was expecting to encounter new reasons put forward to form a 
positive case for the Atheist worldview, but I have to say that I 
was disappointed. What I read were rehashed, incoherent and 
outdated arguments that made me realize that Richard Dawkins 
is not very well read in philosophy. In light of this I thought it 
would be useful to provide a compilation of arguments from 
existing material and respond to his main arguments in the 
following way: 


1. Respond to what Dawkins considers his central argument; 
2. Respond to what Philosophers consider his best argument. 


Responding to what Dawkins considers his central argument 


On pages 157-158 of “The God Delusion,” Dawkins summarises 
what he maintains as “the central argument of my book”: 


1. One of the greatest challenges to the human intellect has been 
to explain how the complex, improbable appearance of design in 
the universe arises. 

2. The natural temptation is to attribute the appearance of design 
to actual design itself. 

3. The temptation is a false one because the designer hypothesis 
immediately raises the larger problem of who designed the 
designer. 


4. The most ingenious and powerful explanation is Darwinism 
evolution by natural selection and we don’t have an equivalent 
explanation for physics. 

5. We should not give up the hope of a better explanation arising 
in physics, something as powerful as Darwinism is for biology. 


God almost certainly does not exist. 
Preliminary Note 


Before I go into Dawkins’ main points, I would like to address 
his conclusion “God almost certainly does not exist.”” My main 
issue 1s — how does he conclude that God doesn’t exist from the 
above statements? It seems to me that his conclusion just jumps 
out of thin air, to infer that God does not exist just shows how 
invalid his argument is. It seems to me that the only delusion is 
Dawkins’ conviction that his arguments undermine the existence 
of God. 


If we could conclude anything from Dawkins’ argument it 
would be that we should not conclude that God exists based on 
the design of the universe. However, even if that is true, it 
doesn’t mean that God doesn’t exist; we can believe in God’s 
existence from many other arguments, which include: 


¢ The argument from morality; 

¢ The miracle of the Qur’an; 

¢ The cosmological argument; 

¢ The argument from personal experience; 
¢ The argument from consciousness. 


If we were to accept all of Dawkins’ statements, it would not be 
enough to reject the idea that God exists, and it certainly does 


not provide a positive case for Atheism. However, many of his 
statements are false. Let us take his statements and respond 
accordingly. 


Statement #1: One of the greatest challenges to the human 
intellect has been to explain how the complex, improbable 
appearance of design in the universe arises. 


I believe that it is only a challenge if you wish to take God out 
of the picture. It is indeed a challenge if you presume atheism to 
be true. However for someone who is reflective and thinks 
deeply about things, I think the simplest and the best explanation 
— with the greatest explanatory power — 1s that there is a 
supernatural designer. The next point will address why God 
makes sense of the design in the universe. 


Statement #2: The natural temptation is to attribute the 
appearance of design to actual design itself. 


This is not only a natural temptation but a rational conclusion 
brought to light based upon the fine-tuning of the initial 
conditions of the universe. Let me start off by presenting the 
premises of this argument: 


1. The fine-tuning of the universe to permit life is due to 
physical necessity, chance, or design. 

2. It is not due to physical necessity or chance. 

3. Therefore, it is due to design. 


Explaining Premise One 


The existence of a universe that permits human life is due to 
conditions that must have been fined-tuned to a degree that is 


beyond comprehension. Take the following examples into 
consideration: 


¢ The Strength of Gravity & the Atomic Weak Force: Physicist 
P. C. W. Davies concludes that a small change in the strength of 
gravity or of the atomic weak force would have prevented a 
universe that permits our existence. P. C. W. Davies argues that 
this small change is as small as one part in 10!” . 


¢ Volume of the phase space of possible universes: Roger 
Penrose of Oxford University explains that the creator would 
have to aim for a very tiny volume of the “phase space of 
possible universes” to create a universe that resembles our own. 
This is quite technical science, but we should ask the question: 
how tiny is this volume? According to Penrose the volume 
would be 1/10 to the power of X which is 10!*°. The precision 
required to produce a universe that resembles our own is much 
greater than the precision that would be required to hit one 
proton if the universe were a dartboard! 


In light of the above, there are only three possible explanations 
for the presence of the above fine tuning of the universe: 


1. Physical necessity; 
2. Chance; 
3. Design. 


Why it cannot be Physical Necessity 


This option is irrational. There is just no physical reason why 
these constants and quantities should have the values they do. 
As P. C. W. Davies explains: 


“Even if the laws of physics were unique, it doesn’t follow that 
the physical universe itself is unique...the laws of physics must 
be augmented by cosmic initial conditions...there is nothing in 
present ideas about ‘laws of initial conditions’ remotely to 
suggest that their consistency with the laws of physics would 
imply uniqueness. Far from it...it seems, then, that the physical 
universe does not have to be the way it is: it could have been 
otherwise.” 


Additionally if anyone was to take the view that the fine-tuning 
of the universe to permit human life is due to physical necessity, 
it would imply that it would be impossible to have a universe not 
fit for life! However physicists maintain that the universe in 
which we live didn’t have to be the way that it is, and there 
could have been many other universes that did not permit human 
ine: 


Why it cannot be Chance 


Some people who do not understand the impossibility of the 
universe coming into being by chance exclaim, “It could have 
happened by chance!”” However would they say chance explains 
how an elephant was sleeping in their garage overnight? Or how 
a 747 ended up parked in their garden? Even after their irrational 
perspective is highlighted, they still hold on to the theory that 
the universe can exist due to chance. In response to this I would 
argue that it is not just about chance but something the theorists 
such as William Dembski call “specified probability.” 


Specified probability is a probability that also conforms to an 
independent pattern. To illustrate this, imagine you have a 
monkey in a room for twenty-four hours, typing a way on your 


laptop. In the morning you enter the room and you see, “To be 
or not to be!” The monkey has miraculously written out a part of 
a Shakespearian play! What you may have expected is random 
words such as “house,” “car,” and “apple.” However, in this 
case not only have you seen the improbability of typing English 
words — but they also conform to the independent pattern of 
English grammar! To accept this is just the result of blind 
chance would be irrational and counter discourse, as anyone can 
claim anything from this perspective. To put this in to context, 
British mathematicians have calculated that if a monkey did type 
on a laptop at every possible moment, it would take 28 Billion 
years (!!!) to produce “To be or not to be”. In conclusion, 
accepting the chance hypothesis is tantamount to rejecting the 
existence of our own universe! 


Since premises one and two are true, it follows that supernatural 
design is the most reasonable explanation for the fine-tuning of 
the universe to permit human life. 


Statement #3: The temptation is a false one because the 
designer hypothesis immediately raises the larger problem of 
who designed the designer. 


The above statement, which is a contention to the design 
argument is flawed for two main reasons. Firstly, anyone with a 
basic understanding of the philosophy of science will conclude 
that in the inference to the best explanation, the best explanation 
does not require an explanation! The following example 
illustrates this point. Imagine 500 years from now, a group of 
archaeologists start digging in London’s Hyde Park only to find 
parts of a car and a bus. They would be completely justified in 
inferring that these finds were not the result of any biological 


process but the products of an unknown civilization. However if 
some skeptics were to argue that we cannot make such 
inferences because we do not know anything about this 
civilization, how they lived and who created them, would that 
make the archaeologists conclusions untrue? Of course not! 


Secondly, if we take this contention seriously it could undermine 
the very foundations of science and philosophy themselves. If 
we require an explanation for the basic assumptions of science, 
for example that the external world exists, where do you think 
our level of scientific progress would be? Additionally if we 
were to apply this type of question to every attempt at 
explaining the explanation, we would end up with an infinite 
regression of explanations. And an infinite regression of 
explanations would defeat the whole purpose of science in the 
first place — which is to provide an explanation! 


A Note on Rejecting the Supernatural 


Dawkins’ also rejects a supernatural designer because he thinks, 
as an explanation, it lack explanatory power; in other words, no 
progress is made with an explanation to the apparent fine-tuning. 
He raises this objection because he feels that a supernatural 
designer is just as complex as design. However Dawkins’ 
objection is problematic as he assumes that a supernatural 
designer is as complex as the universe. But a supernatural 
designer, in other words God, is one of the simplest concepts 
understood by all. This opinion is expressed by many 
Philosophers including the famous atheist turned theist Professor 
Anthony Flew. 


Dawkins’ other assumption is that God is made of many parts; 
however, God is immaterial, transcendent and one. Just because 
God can do complex things does not make him complex, it 
seems to me that Dawkins confuses ability with nature. In other 
words, just because God can do complex things (such as 
creating the universe) it does not make His nature complex.So it 
stands to reason that God is the simplest, and therefore the best, 
explanation. 


Statement #4: The most ingenious and powerful explanation is 
Darwinism evolution by natural selection and and we don’t have 
an equivalent explanation for physics.This statement is 
irrelevant due to the following reasons: 


1. Evolution does not have its foot in the door; 

2. Evolution is based upon incalculable probabilities; 

3. Evolution is impossible because we have not spent enough 
time on Earth yet. 


Let me expand upon these points. 
1. Evolution does not have its foot in the door 


With regards to the existence of God, evolution does not even 
have its foot in the door; it’s billions years away. The fine- 
tuning argument mentioned above refers to the initial conditions 
of the universe and various constants that pre-date any 
evolutionary process. Simply put, evolution has no say. 


2. Evolution is based upon incalculable probabilities 


The odds against assembling the human genome spontaneously 
are incalculable. The probability of assembling the genome is 


between 4°!8° to 4-119 and 43 to 411009 These numbers give 
some feel for the unlikelihood of the species Homo sapiens. And 
if anyone were to accept evolution by chance, they would have 
to believe in a miracle as these numbers are so high! Therefore 
evolution itself would prove the existence of God! 


3. Evolution is impossible because we have not had enough 
time on Earth yet 


According to John D. Barrow and Frank J. Tipler, the odds of 
assembling a single gene are between and 4"'®° to 4°. The 
implications of this are that there simply has not been enough 
time since the formation of the earth to try a number of 
nucleotide base combinations that can even remotely compare to 
these numbers! 


Statement #5: We should not give up the hope of a better 
explanation arising in physics, something as powerful as 
Darwinism is for biology. 


Dawkins basically says that since there is a naturalistic 
explanation for the apparent design in species and we do not 
have a similar explanation for physics, we should just wait. Does 
this not sound like blind faith to you? The statement presumes 
scientism to be the only way of establishing facts or sound 
conclusions. Why else would he want to wait for a naturalistic 
explanation? Dawkins’ presumption that scientism is the only 
way to establish facts is not true because: 


- scientism, which is the view that we should believe only 
what can be proven scientifically, is self-defeating. 
Scientism claims that a proposition is not true if it cannot 


be scientifically proven. However, the above claim itself 
cannot be scientifically proven. Therefore, according to this 
claim, the claim itself is not true, hence scientism defeats 
itself. 


- scientism cannot prove necessary truths like mathematics 
and logic. For example, “if p implies g, and p, then q” and 
“3 + 3 = 6" are necessary truths and not merely empirical 
generalisations. In fact, scientism requires these necessary 
truths, but it cannot prove them, and any attempt to do so 
would be tantamount to arguing in a circle. 


- scientism is limited in its scope as it cannot address 
political or moral realities. Concerning morality, scientism 
can only provide “well-being” as a yardstick for moral 
truths. However, rapists, liars, and thieves could all have 
“well-being” due to their actions, therefore the moral 
landscape, as defined by science, is occupied by good and 
bad people, and from this perspective morality has no 
meaning. 


It can be seen from the above that Dawkins’ central argument 
fails and is an embarrassment to the scientific community, as 
atheist Philosopher Michael Ruse explains, 


“unlike the new atheists, I take scholarship seriously. I have 
written that The God Delusion made me ashamed to be an 
atheist and I meant it. Trying to understand how God could need 
no cause, Christians claim that God exists necessarily. I have 
taken the effort to try to understand what that means. Dawkins 
and company are ignorant of such claims and positively 
contemptuous of those who even try to understand them, let 


alone believe them. Thus, like a first-year undergraduate, he can 
happily go around asking loudly, “What caused God?” as though 
he had made some momentous philosophical discovery.” 


Responding to what Philosophers consider his best argument 


According to Philosopher and lecturer at Yale University, 
Gregory E. Granssle, Dawkins’ strongest argument can be found 
on page 55: 


“A universe with a creative superintendent would be a very 
different kind of universe from one without.” 


Dawkins’ argument can be summarised in the following way: 


1. A universe created by God would be different than the one 
created by nature; 

2. The universe we live in fits better to a universe created by 
nature; 

3. Therefore the universe we live in is most likely to have been 
created by nature. 


I would argue that Dawkins’ argument couldn’t be any further 
away from the truth; this is because the universe that we live in 
actually makes more sense being created by God for the 
following reasons. 


1. The universe is ordered and open to rational anaylsis 


If God did not exist, the universe would not display the order it 
does, and it would not be finely-tuned to permit human life. 
Professor Roger Penrose states, “There is a certain sense in 
which I would say the universe has a purpose. It’s not there just 


somehow by chance...I don’t think that’s a very fruitful or 
helpful way of looking at the universe.” 


Additionally, the very fact that we can observe and perform 
rational analysis on the patterns we perceive in the universe 
makes more sense if God did exist, because in a naturalistic 
universe things would be expected to be more chaotic. This does 
not mean a universe without a God could not be ordered; 
however it is more likely that God would create an ordered 
universe, and since the universe we live in is ordered it makes 
sense that God’s existence fits well with our universe 


2. The universe contains conscious and aware beings 


A universe that contains consciousness and awareness makes 
sense with the existence of God. A universe without a God 
would be very different to the one we are living in.Explanation 


Human beings experience things all the time. This article you 
are reading 1s an experience; even talking about your experience 
is an experience. However the ultimate reality that we know 
from any experience is the one who experiences it — in other 
words ourselves. When we realise that there is a first-person, an 
“T”’, “me” or “mine,” we come to face a profound mystery. The 
Philosopher Roy Abraham Varghese puts it nicely when he 
wrote, “To reverse Descartes, ‘I am, therefore I think...’ Who is 
this ‘I’? ‘Where’ is 1t? How did it come to be? Your self is not 
just something physical.” 


The self is not a physical thing; it is not contained in any cell or 
biological structure. The most unchallenged and intuitive reality 
is that we are all aware, but we cannot describe or explain what 


this awareness is. One thing that we can be sure of is that the 
self cannot be explained biologically or chemically. The main 
reason for this is that science does not discover the self; it 1s 
actually the other way round. For science to try and explain the 
truth of the self would be tantamount to arguing in a circle! Even 
scientists recognise this; the physicist Gerald Schroeder points 
out that there is no real difference between a heap of sand and 
the brain of an Einstein. The advocates of a physical explanation 
for the self end up in a muddle as they require answers to even 
bigger questions, such as “How can certain bits of matter 
suddenly create a new reality that has no resemblance to 
matter?’’So if the self cannot be explained physically then the 
next question must be asked: “How did it come to be?” The 
history of the universe indicates that consciousness 
spontaneously arose, and language emerged without any 
evolutionary forerunner. So where did it come from? Even the 
neo-atheists have failed to come to terms with the nature of the 
self and its source, because no physical explanation is coherent 
enough to be convincing. Even Richard Dawkins almost admits 
defeat concerning the self and consciousness; he states, “We 
don’t know. We don’t understand it.” 


The best explanation for the nature and source of the self is that 
it came from a source that is thinking, aware and conscious. 
How else can the self, which is an entity with a capacity to 
reflect and experience, manifest itself? It cannot have come from 
unconscious matter incapable to experience and ponder. Simply 
put, matter cannot produce concepts and perceptions, therefore 
we can conclude that the self cannot have a material basis but 
must have come from a living source that transcends the 


material world; and this is best explained by God. No other 
answer provides an adequate explanation for this phenomenon. 


3. The universe contains objective morality 


We all believe that killing 6 million Jews during World War II 
was morally wrong, however not only do we believe it was 
morally wrong we believe it was objectively morally wrong. 
What I mean by objective is that if the Nazis had successfully 
taken over Europe and brainwashed us to believe that it was ok 
to commit genocide, it would still be objectively morally wrong 
regardless of human experience. However since our universe 
contains objective morality then it can only make sense with 
God’s existence, because God is required as rational basis for 
objective morality. Without God morality is subjective, because 
God is the only conceptual anchor that transcends human 
subjectivity. So the universe with objective morality makes no 
sense without God. In this light the Muslim or theist may argue: 


1. If God does not exist, then objective moral values do not 
exist; 

2. The universe with objective moral values does exist; 

3. Therefore, God exists.Explaining the key premise 


The question about objective good or bad, in other words 
objective morality, has been discussed by various moral 
philosophers. Many have concluded that there is no objective 
morality without God, for instance the late J. L. Mackie in his 
book “Ethics” states that there are no objective moral values. 
Humanist philosopher Paul Kurtz aptly puts it as, 


“The central question about moral and ethical principles 
concerns this ontological foundation. If they are neither derived 
from God nor anchored in some transcendent ground, are they 
purely ephemeral?” 


Paul Kurtz is right; God is the only conceptual anchor that 
transcends human subjectivity, so without God there is no 
rational basis for objective morality. To explain this further let 
us discuss alternative conceptual foundations for morality.In 
God’s absence, there are only two alternative foundations: 


1. Social pressure 
2. Evolution 


Both social pressures and evolution provide no objective basis 
for morality as they both claim that our morality is contingent on 
changes: biological and social. Therefore morality cannot be 
binding and true regardless of who believes in them. Therefore 
without God, there is no objective basis for morality. God as a 
concept is not subjective, therefore having God as the basis for 
morality makes them binding and objective, because God 
transcends human subjectivity. The following statement by 
Richard Taylor, an eminent ethicist, correctly concludes, 


“Contemporary writers in ethics, who blithely discourse upon 
moral right and wrong and moral obligation without any 
reference to religion, are really just weaving intellectual webs 
from thin air; which amounts to saying that they discourse 
without meaning.” 


Since the universe contains objective morality, and Gods 
existence 1s necessary as a conceptual foundation for objective 


morals, then the universe we live in makes sense with the 
existence of God. 


A Quick Note on Religious “Evils” 


Before I conclude I would like to highlight that a response to 
Dawkins’ other contentions with the concept of God and 
religious life. Dawkins seems to attribute all the negative and 
evil things to religion. However there is a strong argument that 
these things are not unique to religion itself, but the common 
conceptual dominator is humanity. This is summarised well by 
Keith Ward, the former Regius Professor of Divinity at the 
University of Oxford, he writes, 


“Tt is very difficult to think of any organised human activity that 
could not be corrupted...The lesson is that anti-religious 
corruptions and religious corruptions are both possible. There is 
no magic system or belief, not even belief in liberal democracy, 
which can be guaranteed to prevent it.” 


To illustrate this let me use the outdated cliché of “religions are 
the cause war and conflict” and show how war and conflict are 
not unique to religions. In the relatively short history of 
secularism the following massacres have committed in the name 
of non-religious ideologies such a communism, nationalism and 
social-Darwinism: 


¢ 70,000,000 under chairman Mao 

¢ 20,000,000 under Stalin 

¢ 2,000,000 no longer exist because of Pol Pot 

¢ 700,000 innocent Iraqi’s in the current occupation 
¢ 500,000 Iraqi children in the 10 year sanctions 


So it can be clearly seen above that war and conflict are not 
religious monopolies, rather they are human phenomena and not 
unique to religion. As Professor Stephen L. Carter argues in 
“Civility”: 


“T]he statement that wars have been fought in the name of God 
is anon sequitur. As the theologian Walter Wink once pointed 
out, more people have died in the twentieth century’s secular 
wars than in the preceding fifty centuries of fighting 
combined.... No religious war in history, not all the religious 
wars of history added together, did as much damage as this 
century’s wars of nationalism and ideology.” 


Conclusion 


This article attempted to respond to Richard Dawkins’ best- 
seller “The God Delusion” by responding to his central 
argument and the argument that Philosophers consider to be his 
best. However, intellectual gymnastics — no matter how truthful 
— seldom convinces others, so I thought it would best to allow 
the expression of God — the Qur’an — to have the final say. In the 
wonderful eloquence and sublime style God says, 


“Tn the creation of the heavens and Earth, and the alternation of 
the night and day, and the ships which sail the seas to people’s 
benefit, and the water which God sends down from the sky — by 
which He brings the Earth to life when it was dead and scatters 
about in it creatures of every kind — and the varying direction of 
the winds, and the clouds subservient between heaven and Earth, 
there are signs for people who use their intellect.” Qur’an, 2:164 
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Philosophical Reflections 


[Editorial Note: Many of the articles on this website were taken 
from an old blog that was authored by Hamza Andreas Tzortzis. 
Some of the written work are compilations of various thinkers 
and philosophers such as the Philosopher William Lane Craig, 
Dr. Jafaar Idris and others. In the next few months the articles 
will be updated and changed to move away from compilations 
and a blog style, to a more academic tone with sound 
referencing. | 


These philosophical reflections are my thoughts on; truth, 
success, purpose, death, thinking, and worldview. They were 
written with the intention to express my initial thinking that led 
to my current conclusions on life. I have deliberately ended on 
questions rather than answers, as I wanted to provide a 
conceptual framework for readers who may not share my 
worldview, and to seek the answers for themselves. Relevant 
Qur’anic verses have been included as introductory literary 
devices to evoke thought and set the mental scene. This 
approach is a major theme in the Qur’an, as it frequently 
mentions, “Do you not reflect?” 


There is an African proverb that states “He who asks questions, 
cannot avoid the answers’, so I hope these reflections will evoke 
thought and facilitate guidance for all those who seek it. 


Truth 


“The truth is from your Lord, so on no account be among the 
doubters.” Qur’an 2: 147 

“Do not mix the truth with falsehood, or hide the truth when you 
know it.” Qur’an 2: 42 


The question of truth has perplexed the mind of nearly every 
human being that has lived on this planet. What is truth? How 
do we get to know truth? Is there such a thing as truth? This type 
of thinking dates back to the ancient Greek Philosopher 
Socrates, as a young man he endlessly questioned and sought 
after the truth. However, in our day and age we do not really 
think about concepts such as truth. We may have argued, “tell 
me the truth!” if we suspect our friends of betrayal, or we 
“swear to tell the truth” in a court of law, but when it comes to 
our existence, and questioning what it means to be a human 
being, we forget about truth and adopt skepticism as a 
philosophy. 


Skepticism answers in the negative the following question: can 
we know anything? It essentially implies the belief that the truth 
about life and the universe will never be known. Founded by 
Pyrrho of Elis, Skepticism was advocated and put into writing 
by the Greek Philosopher Sextus Empiricus who was the first to 
detail and codify the doctrine. This school of philosophy is 
common in today’s society, however, its approach regarding 
truth is unwarranted because we can discover it, and the only 
way to do that is by endless, insistent questioning. Socrates was 
great at questioning and by doing so he would bring his 
opponents to realise the truth, and this is because he believed the 
truth was already within us. For example, there are many 
universal principles that we can never deny, and to deny them 


would deny knowledge itself. For instance, take two planks of 
wood that are equal in length: do we know they are equal 
because they are the same length or do we know what the 
concept of equality is prior to our experience? It is because we 
have the innate, inbuilt concept of equality that enables us to see 
that the planks of wood are the same length. Also, we know that 
half of something is less than its whole, and we know the truth 
of the fact that all fathers are men. These innate ideas and 
concepts are known in epistemology as a priori, which means 
knowledge independent from experience. 


From a practical perspective the skeptic’s position is untenable, 
because we know the truth of the laws of physics that enable 
bridges to withstand heavy loads, including the laws that keep 
boats afloat. If a skeptical position was assumed when building 
our houses, would we agree to implement the architect’s design? 
The Polish Philosopher Leszek Kolakowski writes, 


“We might say: well, since we know nothing, what is the point 
of constructing theories that have no foundation? But if 
philosophers and scholars had seriously attempted to achieve 
such self-satisfied serenity, would they have been able to build 
our civilization? Would modern physics have been invented?” 


So there are some universal truths that we can feel secure in 
accepting, and the way to find out further truths is to use these 
universal truths as a starting point, which is called epistemic 
foundationalism in the language of philosophy. 


The importance of truth has been emphasized by many thinkers 
past and present. Plato the ancient Philosopher said “And isn’t it 
a bad thing to be deceived about the truth, and a good thing to 


know what the truth is? For I assume that by knowing the truth 
you mean knowing things as they really are.” So why is the 
search for truth important? The significance of truth is not only 
intuitive; it is something that gives us a sense of reality, that 
things are real. In absence of truth life on occasions can seem 
unreal and illusory in a certain sense. Additionally, many 
psychologists have acknowledged that human beings want to be 
right and seek to learn from social norms when they are unsure 
about things, this psychological process is known as ‘Normative 
and Informational Social Influence’, in this view the search for 
truth is very important as it has the possibility of shaping who 
we are or the person we want to be. 


Another way of looking at this is that not searching for truth is 
tantamount to lying to ourselves, or even accepting a lie, 
because anything other than truth will be accepting it’s opposite. 
So the search for truth would be a means of trying to be more 
sincere with our own existence, as we would be seeking to 
establish the truth of who we are and the life we are living. 
Finally, holding on to the skeptical view that there is no truth is 
self-defeating, because the claim that there is no truth is actually 
a truth claim, so how can anyone claim that skepticism is true 
but everything else is not? This is the inconsistency of the 
skeptical view; a skeptic would claim the truth of skepticism but 
would deny all other truths! Consequently no matter what 
position we hold we still have to accept a truth, and in this light, 
let the search for truth begin! 


Success 


“*.,.they are the ones who are successful.” Qur’an 7:157 
“Truly, this is the supreme success!” Qur’an 37: 60 


One of the best definitions I have found of success is “the 
completion of what is intended”. For example, if I were to 
intend to learn how to drive, and I passed my driving test, that 
would be a success. As human beings we intend to achieve 
things all the time; to get a promotion; to be our own boss; to be 
a good father and husband; to travel the world or to write a 
book. If we achieve or complete our aims and objectives thenit 
can be argued we have been successful. However is this view of 
success meaningful? I would argue it is not. 


If we live our lives to complete the things that we intend to 
achieve, without even questioning the intention of our own 
existence, we will have not found any ultimate meaning to our 
own lives. Therefore our view of success is almost baseless and 
devoid of real value. If each person completes his life by 
intending to achieve all of the things we mentioned, and he or 
she didn’t even complete the intended meaning for his or her 
life, then can we call their lives successful? We can even ask: 
does it really matter whether they ever existed at all? His or her 
life may be of some importance relative to the things they want 
to complete, but what is the ultimate significance of completing 
their own lives? 


Let’s look at it from a scientific perspective, our children, our 
actions, our loved ones and everything we do are just 
arrangements of molecules. Carbon and other atoms in various 
combinations make up our lives and even the things we intend to 
complete. From this perspective mankind is thus no more 
significant than a swarm of flies, or a herd of sheep, for their 
makeup is all the same. Also, if we follow the scientific line of 
thought our end is also meaningless, we just die and that’s it. 


This is true for each individual person. The amazing 
achievements of the scientist to the advancement of human 
thinking, the on-going research of bio-medicine to find the cure 
for cancer, the efforts of the politician to establish justice and 
peace in the world, all these come to nothing. Even if human 
beings were to exist forever, the mere infinite duration of our 
lives would not make them any more meaningful, there would 
still be no ultimate significance. 


Existentialists such as Jean-Paul Sartre and Albert Camus 
understood the meaningless reality of life in absence of 
acknowledging the intention of our existence. This is why Sartre 
wrote of the “nausea” of existence and Camus saw life as absurd 
indicating that the universe has no meaning at all. The German 
Philosopher Friedrich Nietzsche argued in clear concise 
pronouncements that the world and human history does not have 
any meaning, any rational order or aim. Nietzsche argued that 
there is only a mindless chaos, a directionless world tending 
towards no end. 


If we found the intention of our existence, thereby giving our 
lives ultimate meaning, and we were to achieve and complete 
what was intended — that would indeed be true success. In 
contrast to this type of thinking someone may contend by stating 
that this whole discussion assumes that some metaphysical 
entity created the whole universe with some sort of purpose. 
This is true, but by removing this assumption we will only be 
presuming atheism to be true. Additionally, the logical 
conclusion of atheism is that our very existence is pointless, 
which is a conclusion not many atheists would like to follow 
through due to it being at odds with our innate nature and 


psychological disposition. So the following questions naturally 
follow, what is the intention of our existence, and what outlook 
would make sense of our continuous search for ultimate 
meaning and success? 


Purpose 


“So where are you going?” Qur’an 81: 26 

“Our Lord! You have not created all this without purpose” 
Qur’an 3: 190 

“God did not create all these without a true purpose; He explains 
His signs to those who understand.” Qur’an 10: 5 


The Austrian philosopher Ludwig Wittgenstein, who inspired 
two of the 20th century’s principal philosophical movements, 
once said, “I don’t know why we are here, but I’m pretty sure 
that it is not in order to enjoy ourselves.” Wittgenstein did not 
have the answer to the perennial question of what is humanity’s 
purpose, but he did indicate that there must be one, even if the 
answer could not be discovered intuitively. However, it can be 
argued that the assumption that there is a purpose may be false, 
and if it is false, then there is nothing to be bothered about, and 
we should all just carry on living. As Albert Camus, the French 
Algerian philosopher and journalist, who was awarded the 
Nobel Prize for Literature, explained “You will never live if you 
are looking for the meaning of life”. Camus’ point is not 
ontological, it doesn’t probe into the nature of reality, and his 
concern seems to be an existential one, meaning that the 
important thing is how life works for you, the life of individual; 
regardless of any truth behind existence. So in light of this we 
must ask: is it reasonable to believe we have a purpose? 


To answer this, take the following points into consideration: 


You are probably reading this in your bedroom sitting on your 
chair, and you are definitely wearing some clothes. So I ask you 
a question: for what purpose? Why are you wearing the clothes 
and what purpose does the chair fulfill? Since these are 
rhetorical questions you don’t have to answer, because we all 
know the answer. The chair’s purpose is to allow us to sit down 
by supporting our weight, and our clothes fulfill the purpose of 
keeping us warm, hiding our nakedness and making us look 
good! Now from your bedroom let me transport you to a forest 
somewhere in the world, now this forest obviously has trees and 
on a particular tree there is a moth. This moth is on this tree 
drinking its sap, underneath that moth there is another moth and 
its role is somewhat bizarre, it drinks the excrement of the first 
moth. This is because the first moth almost instantaneously 
removes its waste while drinking the sap. You are probably 
thinking where I am going with this, well; firstly let us discuss 
what the purpose of the second moth 1s. Its purpose is to clean 
up the excrement of the first moth in order to prevent it trickling 
down the tree so that ants, and other insects, would not be 
encouraged to travel up the trail and in consequence eat the first 
moth. So in simple terms the second moth is the first moth’s 
insurance policy! 


Now take this into consideration, you probably didn’t know 
anything about this moth three minutes ago, in fact if moth 
genocide were to occur, you wouldn’t really care — well most of 
you anyway. However, we attribute purpose to such an 
insignificant creature, and coming back to our clothes and the 
chair, which are inanimate objects with no emotional and mental 


faculties, we attribute purpose to these too! Still, we do not 
attribute purpose to our own existence? Is this not absurd? 


Believing that we have no purpose is not only irrational, it is 
practically problematic because it presents an indication that a 
lot of the things we have achieved as humans beings most 
probably would not have happened as many of the people who 
have accomplished amazing achievements, including the 
discovery of penicillin, would not have had the drive to attain 
what they did. This is because these very people had a purpose 
driven approach to life, without which we would be just like 
animals obeying our instincts, in other words chemical robots 
wondering around waiting for the battery acid to dry up! The 
realities of a purposeless existence was also highlighted by the 
Philosopher Arthur Schopenhauer who claimed that the world is 
bankrupt and there is no reason to rejoice in its existence, he 
even argued that it would be better if it did not exist and 
questioned whether suicide was a plausible solution. 


So why is it irrational? Well, it is irrational because if everything 
complex and designed that we discover seems to have a purpose, 
including the insignificant moth, as well as the things we 
develop and create, then it logically follows that we have a 
purpose too. To deny this would be tantamount of believing in 
things without any evidence, as there is no evidence to say we 
have no purpose, on the contrary we have evidence to say that 
things have a purpose and we can infer that about ourselves too. 
Even scientists indicate that it is irrational to assert that our 
universe is impersonal and the product of blind chance. 
Interestingly they have explained that the physical processes in 
the universe have some sort of purpose, for instance the 


Astronomer Sir Fred Hoyle described the universe with the 
attributes of God, and the physicists Zeldovich and Novikov 
asked why did nature choose to create this universe instead of 
another? 


Finally, we can argue that without a purpose we do not really 
have a deeper profound meaning to our life. For instance if we 
take the logical conclusion of an apathetic scientific view on our 
existence, we are on a sinking ship. This ship is called the 
universe, because according to scientists the universe is going to 
suffer a heat death, and one day the Sun will destroy the earth. 
Therefore this ship is going to sink, so I ask you, what is the 
point of reshuffling the deck chairs or giving a glass of milk to 
the old lady? As Fyodor Dostoyevsky, the Russian writer and 
essayist said, “Without some goal and some effort to reach it, no 
one can live.” 


Various contentions can follow from this discussion; firstly a 
purposeless worldview gives us more freedom to create purpose 
for ourselves. To further explain, some existentialists have 
argued that our life is actually based on nothing, and from this 
nothingness we can create a new realm of possibility for our 
lives, and therefore create purpose for ourselves. This 
philosophy rests on the idea that everything 1s meaningless and 
that we should create a new language for ourselves in order to 
live fulfilling lives. The flaw with this approach is that it uses 
meaning to claim meaninglessness; it also represents a self- 
delusion as they deny purpose but create one for themselves. 
Additionally it implies that there are no objective moral values 
and truths because an ontological foundation is absent. This is 
counter-intuitive and opposes our cross-cultural consensus of 


our moral thinking. The philosophy of war is a good example to 
show this type of moral consensus, for 2,500 years there was a 
cross-cultural agreement that poisons should not be used in war, 
even if you were being defeated. Although in practice people did 
not always conform, but they did however agree to this rule. 


Another contention includes the evolutionist’s stance that our 
purpose is to propagate our DNA, as Richard Dawkins in his 
publication ‘The Selfish Gene’ states that our bodies have been 
developed to do just that. The problem with this analysis is that 
it relegates our existence to a random accident via a lengthy 
biological process, in essence the value of our life loses its 
meaning and morality is relegated to individual taste, as Michael 
Ruse a Philosopher of Science states, 


“Morality is a biological adaptation no less than are hands and 
feet and teeth... Morality is just an aid to survival and 
reproduction .. . and any deeper meaning is illusory.” T 


he evolutionary perspective creates more problems than it solves 
as it cannot provide an adequate explanation for consciousness 
and the presence of our rational faculties. Taking consciousness 
as an example, how can a subjective immaterial reality come 
from a material substance? Consciousness 1s not a physical 
thing; it is not contained in any cell or biological structure. The 
most unchallenged and intuitive reality is that we are all aware, 
but we cannot describe or explain what this awareness is. One 
thing that we can be sure of is that consciousness cannot be 
explained biologically or chemically, the main reason for this is 
that evolution doesn’t discover consciousness; it’s actually the 
other way round. For evolution to try and explain the truth of 
consciousness would be tantamount to arguing in a circle! Even 


scientists recognise this, the physicist Gerald Schroeder points 
out that there is no real difference between a heap of sand and 
the brain of an Einstein. If those advocating a physical 
explanation for consciousness, bigger questions would need 
answering such as ‘how can certain bits of matter suddenly 
create a new reality that has no resemblance to matter?’ 


So if consciousness cannot be explained physically then the next 
question must be asked, “how did it come to be?’ The history of 
the universe indicates that consciousness just spontaneously 
arose and language emerged without any evolutionary 
forerunner. Even the neo-atheists have failed to come to terms 
with the nature of consciousness or its source, because no 
physical explanation is coherent enough to convince. Even the 
neo-atheist Richard Dawkins admits defeat concerning 
consciousness, he states ““We don’t know. We don’t understand 
it.” 


In conclusion there are more reasons to believe that we have a 
deeper purpose rather than the other options of purposelessness 
and the cold valueless propagation of our DNA. Realising that 
we have a purpose is the best explanation via the inferences we 
make concerning the universe and the things around us. Even 
the Scottish Philosopher David Hume was attributed of saying 
‘““A wise man proportions his belief to the evidence’, so in this 
case, it would be wiser to conclude that human beings must have 
a purpose, and let us not forget that itnourishes us with a more 
significant explanation for our existence.However, the following 
question naturally arises: what is our purpose? 


Death 


“Every soul is certain to taste death.” Qur’an 21: 35 
“Death will overtake you no matter where you may be” Qur’an 
4: 78 


Death is something we as living beings do not enjoy thinking 
about. It creates the realisation within us that all of the 
attachments we have built in this world are no longer going to 
be. Significantly, it awakens us to the brutal fact that we will no 
longer exist on the planet. There have been many philosophies 
on death, for example thinkers discussed that death is an 
interruption to life, like sleep or a disease, only permanent. 
Others explained that death is to be considered as part of life, 
something which every person has to come to terms with in 
order to live well; part of what is involved in accepting our 
finitude. Some thinkers claimed death is to be considered as a 
transition from this life to an afterlife, the eternal life of bliss or 
pain. 


Whatever our views on death are, one thing we can all agree on 
is that it is something that we do not think about enough. This 
may sound morbid but there is a profound value of reflecting on 
death, it brings about the actualisation that we are all human 
beings with a short life. Our egos will no longer seem that 
important, our attachments and desires to the material world are 
put into perspective, and our lives are questioned; all of which is 
a source of great benefit, as the 11h century Theologian and 
Philosopher al-Ghazali said, “...in the recollection of death there 
is reward and merit.” Contemplating about death provokes 
thought and give us that window in our lives to really reflect on 
the ephemeral nature of our existence. 


In light of death, how should we view life? What does it tell us 
about the importance we attach to things, and how does it 
deliver meaning to our existence? If we view life through the 
lenses of death we seem to be in an emotional and intellectual 
space where we can really assess our situation on this planet. 
How did I come to be? What should I be doing here? Where am 
I going? Death is the driving force behind these critical 
questions, because the moment we recognise that this life is 
short and that we will breathe our last one day, puts everything 
into perspective. 


So let us reflect on death; imagine you are here one minute and 
the next you are no more. You have probably experienced loved 
ones that have passed away; how did you feel? Was there not a 
sense of loneliness, emptiness and lack of attachment to the 
things we used to take so seriously? Now if you were to taste 
death right now, as every human being will, what would that 
mean to you? What would you want to have done differently if 
you were given the chance to go back? What thoughts and ideas 
would you take more seriously? And what would your outlook 
be if you could re-live your life once experiencing the tragic 
reality of death? 


The sad thing about death is that we can’t go back to change our 
perspectives, or to think about life, or to challenge our outlook 
and detach ourselves from the empty nature of worldly life. The 
good thingthough, something that we can begin to do is to take 
the brave step to deeply reflect on death, and best of all we could 
make all of these changes now, right this minute. 


Thinking 


“*...for those who reflect.” Qur’an 10: 24 

*“,,.and he taught Adam the names of everything...” Qur’an 2: 
31 

“Do they not use their minds?” Qur’an 6: 32 

“Do they not reflect within themselves?” Qur’an 30: 8 


How should we think? How can we understand the world around 
us? What methods should we use to gain a true understanding of 
the world? These questions have puzzled the minds of many 
great thinkers throughout history. Our human tradition is full of 
debates and discussions trying to find answers. The likes of al- 
Ghazali, [bn Taymiyya, Locke, Hume and Kant, and many 
others have tried to provide answers to shed light on the 
perennial debate concerning our understanding of the world. 
Some of these thinkers, such as Locke, claimed that our 
knowledge of the world is limited to our perceptions only, in 
other words knowledge is dependent on our sense experience, 
also known as a posteriori in epistemology, which forms the 
empiricist tradition in philosophy. 


Locke argued that our minds were a blank sheet, a tabula rasa, 
waiting to be written on by experience. Other thinkers like 
Leibniz argued, in his ‘Nouveax Essais sur Il’entendement 
humain’, that as human beings we have innate concepts and 
ideas that are necessary to understand the world around us, 
known as a priori in epistemology, which means that knowledge 
can be gained independent of sense experience, and forms the 
rationalist tradition in philosophy. Leibniz’s view seems to be a 
stronger position as it is makes more sense, however some 
philosophers and scientists deny this and claim that you can’t 
think of examples of things we can know independent of our 


sense experience. This is not true; take the following examples 
into consideration: 


¢ Circles have no corners. 

°44+4=8. 

¢ Time is irreversible. 

¢ Everything that begins to exist has a cause. 

¢ The whole is greater than its half (just eat half an apple!) 
¢ Causality 


Let’s take causality as an example to illustrate that we can’t just 
rely on sense experience. Causality can be known without 
experience because we bring it to all our experience, rather than 
our experience bringing it to us. It is like wearing yellow-tinted 
glasses, everything looks yellow not because of anything out 
there in the world, but because of the glasses through which we 
are looking at everything. The contention that this is just an 
assumption is not true because without causality we would not 
be able to have the concept of the real world, and we would not 
understand our sense experience. Take the following example 
into consideration; imagine you are looking at the White House 
in Washington DC. Your eyes may wonder to the door, across 
the pillars, then to the roof and finally over to the front lawn. 
Now contrast this to another experience, you are on the river 
Thames in London and you see a boat floating past. What 
dictates the order in which you had these experiences? When 
you looked at the White House you had a choice to see the door 
first and then the pillars and so on. However with the boat you 
had no choice as the front of the boat was the first to appear. 


The point to take here is that you would not have been able to 
make the distinction that some experiences are ordered by 


yourself and others are ordered independently, unless we had the 
innate idea of causality. In absence of causality our experience 
would be very different from the way it is. It would be a single 
sequence of experiences only: one thing after another. 


So it seems that the correct way of forming conclusions is by 
using our innate ideas and the experiences of the world around 
us, in other words using rational thought or what some people 
call reason. Just relying on our experience of the material world 
would not be sufficient as a method of thinking as it would not 
be able to confirm political truths, moral truths, mathematical 
truths, logical truths, and let’s not forget to mention a 
fundamental truth like causality. 


Though we can understand the world around us using rational 
thought, how can we formulate an argument or verify our 
conclusions? Well, this lies in the study of logic which 
essentially means the principles of reasoning, with particular 
emphasis on the structure of our arguments. 


Let’s illustrate the use of logic in the following example: if our 
friend Mary says “John is coming to dinner tonight”, and David 
says “Mary is not coming to dinner tonight”. Is what they say 
consistent? Well, logic would tell us that if they are referring to 
the same person and the same day then no, their statements 
would not be consistent. However if they are referring to a 
different person or a different day then yes their statements 
would be consistent. 


So let’s combine the two processes. John says “Whatever begins 
to exist has a cause and the universe began to exist, therefore the 
universe has a cause”. Now from a logical perspective it 1s a 


valid argument as the last statement “therefore the universe has a 
cause” logically follows from the first two statements. But this 
doesn’t mean it is rational or reasonable. In order to find out that 
it is reasonable we would have to investigate using our innate 
ideas and our sense experience to see if the first two statements 
are true. If they are, then the conclusion will not only be a valid 
argument but it would also be a sound argument. 


Just relying on empiricism would not give us an answer as it 
would lead us to suspend judgment on whether the universe has 
a cause or not because it cannot be sensed. However this would 
be equivalent of denying the existence of your great great great 
great great great great Grandmother, because there is no 
empirical evidence for her existence. You may argue “but I 
wouldn’t be here today!”’, that is true, but that would using 
rational thought to form that conclusion, as you would have 
deduced that you must have had a great great great great great 
great great grandmother as all human beings must have had a 
grandmother in order to exist. 


This is how all of us should start to think about life and the 
universe, so we could form the right conclusions using valid 
arguments. 


World-view 


“But perhaps you hate a thing and it is good for you; and 
perhaps you love a thing and it is bad for you. And God Knows, 
while you know not.” Qur’an 2:216 


Live and let live, don’t harm others and you'll be fine. This 
makes sense, right? Even to the point that it shouldn’t be 


questioned. But why is this? Why do we automatically accept 
some ideas and reject others? Why do certain viewpoints seem 
agreeable to us yet we disagree with others, all without really 
thinking about them? 


The answer lies in the concept of a world-view. A world-view is 
a philosophy of living that enables us to make sense of life and 
our daily experiences. The world-view we adopt affects the way 
we process ideas, and allows us to understand society and our 
place in it. A world-view is important in particular association 
with our society today — this is because the contemporary world 
has had a huge effect on human psychology. We seem unable to 
deal with the unpredictable changes and increased complexity of 
life — subsequently stress, uncertainty and frustration become 
common and our minds are overloaded with information. A 
world-view is the framework that ties all of this together, and 
allows us to understand life’s complexity and unpredictability, it 
helps us make the critical decisions that will shape our future 
and our own selves, and it aids us in providing a picture of the 
whole. 


World-views vary and can range from being shallow to 
comprehensive. A shallow world-view is one that just gives us 
the framework to react to day-to-day experiences, such as work 
and friendships. This type of world-view is usually formed via 
our previous experiences in life and it develops by creating 
templates of understanding the world by contemplating on our 
history with it. This type of world-view is problematic as it 
obstructs us from progression by maintaining an inflexible 
fixation on the past, with no possibility of viewing the world in a 
positive or different way that will enable our transformation. It 


is limited in its scope as it becomes only as comprehensive as 
your experiences, and individually our experiences are very 
limited. 


A comprehensive world-view, as discussed by the philosopher 
Leo Apostel, encompasses everything in life and it includes 
various components, for instance it provides a model for the 
world by answering the basic question “who are we?” In 
addition it provides an explanation usually answering “why is 
the world the way it is?” and “where did we come from?” 
Another important part of a comprehensive world-view includes 
extrapolating from the past into the future to answer the question 
“where are we going?” It should endeavour to answer “what is 
good and what is evil?”, in other words to include morality and 
ethics, while giving us a sense of purpose, direction and goals 
for our actions. Additionally, the answer to the question “what 
for?” may help us to understand the real meaning of life and a 
comprehensive world-view must answer “how should we act?” 
thereby helping us to solve practical problems. Lastly a 
comprehensive world-view should answer the question “what is 
true and what is false?”’, this is equivalent to what in philosophy 
is called “epistemology” or “the theory of knowledge’, therefore 
it would allow us to distinguish between what is correct and 
what is incorrect. 


To give you a practical example of how world-views affect our 
outlook on life, take the following scenario into consideration: 
there is a boat in the middle of an ocean full of passengers. The 
captain is faced with a dilemma, 30 people out of the total 300 
passengers have to be thrown off the boat to drown for the 
majority to survive. Now, imagine you are the captain, what 


would you do? Well, if you considered yourself a humanist for 
example, adopting the humanist world-view, you would throw, 
and therefore kill, 30 passengers in order for the majority to live. 
This sounds reasonable, right? For a humanist this may be a 
plausible solution, as a key humanist value is the preservation of 
life, as our life is all there is to experience and we have no 
purpose other than the one we create for ourselves. 


Now say you were someone who adopted the Islamic world- 
view, you would not throw anyone off the boat and would leave 
the consequences to follow naturally. This may result in 
everyone dying, however it would not be due to your own 
actions. This solution to the dilemma is due to the fact that the 
Islamic world-view perceives the fulfillment of our purpose as a 
key value — which is to worship God and therefore to be moral. 
This is justified as the person adopting the Islamic world-view 
would argue that if our existence is to worship God and in order 
to preserve our existence we have to break our purpose for 
existing, then what is the point of our existence in the first 
place? 


From the above scenario we see that for one situation there are 
various possible outcomes all of which are dictated by the 
world-view that someone adopts. Therefore it can be concluded 
that the only way to know if any approach is right, the 
underlying world-view must be scrutinised to find out if it is 
correct or not. In other words, and in the case of the scenario, the 
following question must be asked “are the foundations for 
humanism truer that the foundations for Islam?” Instead of 
discussing the actions, or fruits, of a world-view the basis for the 
actions should be challenged and validated. So the world-view 


that is more correct or has stronger intellectual foundations 
should be the one to adopt. 


This is why when looking into Islam the primary focus should 
not be an assessment of women’s rights, clothing and on 
instances sensationalized by the media, because the assessment 
of these will be biased and skewed in line with your existing 
world-view. But rather, the intellectual foundations of any 
world-view should be assessed for its truth, and the one with 
greater reasons to believe in its truth should be the world-view 
to adopt, because it will be in line with the principle of: 
whatever comes from truth is true. 


So let the journey begin. 


Reflections on the Self 


The Qur’an is a dynamic and intrusive text that constantly seeks 
to engage with the inner dispositions of man. The Qur’an 
achieves this by asking profound questions concerning natural 
phenomena, life and the universe. However the Qur’an does not 
stop at addressing these themes, it also asks about man himself. 
Who is he? Where is he going? What is he? It eloquently asks 
the question “Do they not reflect within themselves?’’[ 1 | 


The above verse doesn’t only refer to the human body but refers 
to ourselves in general which includes physiological and 
psychological dimensions. We often contemplate and reflect on 
the universe outside of ourselves, but we seldom meditate on the 
micro-universe within ourselves. Although there is so much to 
write about concerning human physiology, the purpose of this 
note is to discuss one of the most important oversights of our 
thinking: the self. 


Human beings experience things all the time, this note you are 
reading is an experience and even talking about your experience 
is an experience. However the ultimate reality that we know 
from any experience is the experiencer itself, in other words 
ourselves. When we realise that there is a first-person, an “T’, 
“me” or “mine” we come to face a profound mystery, the 
Philosopher Roy Abraham Varghese puts it nicely, he writes, 
“To reverse Descartes, ‘I am, therefore I think...’ Who is this 
‘Il’? ‘Where’ is it? How did it come to be? Your self is not just 
something physical.”|[2] 


The self is not a physical thing; it is not contained in any cell or 
biological structure. The most unchallenged and intuitive reality 
is that we are all aware, but we cannot describe or explain what 
this awareness is. One thing that we can be sure of is that the 
self cannot be explained biologically or chemically, the main 
reason for this is that science doesn’t discover the self; it’s 
actually the other way round. For science to try and explain the 
truth of the self would be tantamount to arguing in a circle! Even 
scientists recognise this, the physicist Gerald Schroeder points 
out that there is no real difference between a heap of sand and 
the brain of an Einstein. The advocates of a physical explanation 
for the self end up in a muddle as they require answers to even 
bigger questions such as ‘how can certain bits of matter 
suddenly create a new reality that has no resemblance to 
matter?’ 


So if the self cannot be explained physically then the next 
question must be asked, “how did it come to be?’ The history of 
the universe indicates that consciousness just spontaneously 
arose and language emerged without any evolutionary 
forerunner. So where did it come from? Even the neo-atheists 
have failed to come to terms with the nature of the self and its 
source, because no physical explanation is coherent enough to 
convince. The best-seller and popular atheist Richard Dawkins 
almost admits defeat concerning the self and consciousness, he 
states “We don’t know. We don’t understand it.”[3] 


The best explanation for the nature and source of the self is that 
it came from a source that is thinking, aware and conscious. 
How else can the self, which is an entity with a capacity to 
reflect and experience, manifest itself? It cannot have come from 


unconscious matter incapable to experience and ponder. Simply 
put matter cannot produce concepts and perceptions, therefore 
we can conclude that the self cannot have a material basis but 
must have come from a living source that transcends the 
material world; and this is best explained by God. No other 
answer provides an adequate explanation for this phenomenon. 


[1] Qur’an 30:8 

[2] There is a God: How the World’s Most Notorious Atheist 
changed his Mind. Anthony Flew with Roy Abraham Varghese. 
Appendix A, p 180. 

[3] Richard Dawkins and Steeve Pinker, “Is Science Killing the 
Soul?” The Guardian-Dillons Debate, Edge 53. April 8, 1999. 


A Response to the Problem of Evil 


[Editorial Note: Many of the articles on this website were taken 
from an old blog that was authored by Hamza Andreas Tzortzis. 
Some of the written work are compilations of various thinkers 
and philosophers such as the Philosopher William Lane Craig, 
Dr. Jafaar Idris and others. In the next few months the articles 
will be updated and changed to move away from compilations 
and a blog style, to a more academic tone with sound 
referencing. | 


In the philosophy of religion ‘natural atheology’ 1s defined as 
the branch of philosophy that attempts to prove the central 
beliefs of theists (people who believe in a God) as false [1]. One 
of the most impressive and strongest arguments of natural 
atheology is to do with the problem of evil. 


The problem of evil claims that it is unbelievable, if an 
omnipotent and good God exists, that he would permit so much 
pain and suffering in the world. The famous philosopher David 
Hume in his ‘Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion’ aptly puts 
it, 


“Epicurus’s old questions are yet unanswered. Is he willing to 
prevent evil, but not able? Then he is impotent. Is he able, but 
not willing? Then he is malevolent. Is he both able and willing? 
Whence then is evil?”’[2] 


The problem of evil is without a doubt one of the key 
intellectual obstacles that a Muslim or theist has to overcome in 


order to be convinced that God exists (or convince others for 
that matter). There are two versions of the problem of evil, the 
internal problem of evil and the external problem of evil. 


The internal problem of evil is presented as an argument whose 
premises the Muslim is committed to due to his belief in Islam. 
The external problem of evil is presented as an argument whose 
premises the Muslim is not committed to but can have good 
reasons to believe the premises to be true. 


The Internal Problem of Evil 

The internal problem of evil presents its premises as follows: 
1. A good God that is omnipotent exist 

2. Evil exists 

3. Therefore a good God that is omnipotent doesn’t exist 


H. J. McCloskey in his article ‘God and Evil’ summarises the 
problem well, 


“Evil is a problem for the theist in that a contradiction 1s 
involved in the fact of evil, on the one hand, and the belief in the 
omnipotence and perfection of God on the other.”[3] 


Responding to the Internal Problem of Evil 


The first point that needs to be made is that statements (1) and 
(2) are not logically inconsistent as there is no apparent 
contradiction. For the atheist to jump to the conclusion that a 
good God that is omnipotent doesn’t exist is an unwarranted, 


unless he has assumed, in the words of Philosopher William 
Craig, “some hidden premises”’|4]. 


These hidden premises seem to be the following, 
4. If God is omnipotent, then he can create any world he wants 
5. If God is good, then he prefers a world without evil 


Statement (4) suggests that since God can create and do 
anything, then he can create free human beings who always 
decide to do the right thing and do not fall into evil or suffering. 
Statement (5) suggests that God is all good so much so that if he 
could create a world without evil and suffering he would. 
Otherwise he would himself be evil to prefer that humans 
experience evil and suffering. 


The proponent of this version of the problem of evil has made 
some unjustified assumptions. These hidden premises make 
some daring assumptions; firstly it assumes a Christian type of 
God, one that is just good and omnipotent. Secondly it assumes 
that God doesn’t have any reasons to permit evil and suffering in 
the world. 


Responding to the first assumption 


Muslims do not only believe that God is just good and 
omnipotent. Muslims believe that part of God’s names and 
attributes include ‘the Just’, ‘the Severe in Punishment’, ‘the 
Wise’, ‘the Avenger’, and ‘the Compassionate’, amongst many 
others. So statements (1, 4 and 5) are inaccurate as the Muslim 
does not reduce God to parts, rather God is seen as one and 
unique in context of all his names and attributes. So if God was 


just good and omnipotent, then there may be problem in 
reconciling suffering and evil in the world. However if you 
include attributes such as ‘the Severe in Punishment’ and ‘the 
Wise’, these problems would not exist. Because perceived evil 
and suffering in the world can be due to, 


¢ God’s punishment as a result of our sins and bad actions. 


¢ God’s wisdom, as there may be divine wisdom in permitting 
evil and suffering. Even if we can’t evaluate what the wisdom is, 
it doesn’t mean it is not there. To argue such a thing would be a 
logical fallacy, known as the argument from ignorance 
(argumentum ad ignorantiam). The story of Khidr which can be 
found in the 18th chapter of Qur’an from verses 60 to 82 is an 
eloquent account of how God’s wisdom, whether understood or 
not, has positive results and benefits for humanity. 


In addition to this the Muslim can argue that the problem of evil 
is logically posterior to the existence of God. You need to 
establish that God exists first before attempting to reconcile who 
God is with our perception of reality, in this case, evil and 
suffering. 


Lastly the meaning of the word ‘good’ attributed to God needs 
to be understood in a divine context. In general terms the word 
‘good’ has a meaning that relates to human experience, whereas 
in Islamic theology ‘good’ as an attribute of God is primarily 
viewed as a unique attribute that can be appreciated but not fully 
comprehended due to his uniqueness and transcendental nature. 
Therefore the underlying assumption that evil and a good God 
cannot coexist may be true with a Christian view of God. 
However it doesn’t apply to the Islamic concept of God as the 


atheist will have to reconcile evil and suffering with something 
that he cannot fully comprehend. So his premises are false due 
to his incorrect assumption that ‘good’ in the context of God is 
related to a human understanding of good. 


Responding to the second assumption 


A sufficient response to the second assumption is to provide a 
strong argument that God has justified reasons to permit 
suffering and evil in the world. The intellectual richness of 
Islamic Theology provides us with many reasons, some of which 
include: 


1. The primary purpose of the human being is not happiness 
rather it is to know and worship God. This fulfillment of the 
divine purpose will result in everlasting bliss and happiness. So 
if this 1s our primary purpose other aspects of human experience 
our secondary. The Qur’an, the book of the Muslims states: “I 
did not create either jinn or man except to worship Me.” [5] 


2. God also created us for a test, and part of this test is to be 
tested with suffering and evil. The Qur’an mentions “The One 
Who created death and life, so that He may put you to test, to 
find out which of you is best in deeds: He is the all-Almighty, 
the all-Forgiving” [6] 


3. Having hardship and suffering enables us to realise and know 
God’s attributes such as ‘the Victorious’ and ‘the Healer’. For 
example without the pain and suffering of illness we would not 
appreciate the attribute of God being ‘the Healer’. Knowing God 
is a greater good, and worth the experience of suffering or pain 
as it will mean the fulfillment of our primary purpose. 


4. Suffering allows 2nd order good. Ist order good is physical 
pleasure and happiness and Ist order evil is physical pain and 
sadness. 2nd order goodness is elevated goodness such as 
courage and can only happen if suffering or evil exist. [7] 


5. People can also suffer from past, present or future sins. God 
has knowledge of everything which is not contingent on time. 
Please refer to the story of Khidr in the Qur’an where it 
mentions Khidr’s reply to Prophet Moses “All this was done as a 
mercy from your Lord. What I did was not done by my own 

will. That is the interpretation of those actions which you could 
not bear to watch with patience.”[8] 


6. God has given us free will, and free will includes choosing 
evil acts. [9] 


The external problem of evil 


The internal problem of evil fails to convince, however the 
external problem of evil seems more persuasive because it 
seems to acknowledge the co-existence of God and evil in the 
world, but denies God’s existence due to the level of the evil in 
the world. The external problem of evil argues the following: 


1. A good God that is omnipotent exists 
2. Gratuitous evil exists 
3. Therefore, God does not exist 


For the Muslim statement (2) is subjective and not entirely true. 
The Muslim will believe that evil exists, but not that gratuitous 
evil exists, and since this is based upon human subjectivity then 


the external problem of evil carries no weight. The proponent of 
this argument will have to show that gratuitous evil or evil itself 
are objective without reference to human subjectivity. 


The essential problem with this argument is shown in the 
following questions: 


¢ What makes our value judgments objectively true? 
¢ What are our definitions of gratuitous evil? 


The proponent of the problem of evil is faces a problem because 
God is required a rational basis for objective good and evil 
(whether gratuitous or not). Without God these terms are relative 
as there is no conceptual anchor, apart from God himself, which 
transcends human subjectivity. So the terms evil and good make 
no sense or are just ephemeral without God. Therefore in order 
for the atheist’s premise to make objective sense, God’s 
existence is necessary. In this light the Muslim or theist may 
argue: 


1. If God did not exist, then objective moral values would not 
exist 


2. Evil exists 

3. Therefore objective moral values exists (from premise 2) 
4. Therefore, God exists 

Explaining the key premise: Premise (1) 


The question about objective good or bad, in other words 
objective morality, has been discussed by many theists and non- 


theists alike. Many have concluded that there is no objective 
morality without God. Humanist philosopher Paul Kurtz aptly 
puts it, 


“The central question about moral and ethical principles 
concerns this ontological foundation. If they are neither derived 
from God nor anchored in some transcendent ground, are they 
purely ephemeral?’’[ 10] 


Paul Kurtz is right because God is the only conceptual anchor 
that transcends human subjectivity, so without God there is no 
rational basis for objective morality. In God’s absence, there are 
only two possible alternative conceptual foundations. 


¢ Social pressures 
¢ Evolution 


Both social pressures and evolution provide no objective basis 
for morality as they both claim that our morality is contingent on 
changes: biological and social. Therefore morality cannot be 
binding, in other words true regardless of who believes in them. 


Therefore without God there is no objective basis for morality. 
God as a concept is not subjective therefore having God as basis 
for morality makes them binding and objective, because God 
transcends human subjectivity. The following statement by 
Richard Taylor, an eminent ethicist, correctly concludes, 


“Contemporary writers in ethics, who blithely discourse upon 
moral right and wrong and moral obligation without any 
reference to religion, are really just weaving intellectual webs 


from thin air; which amounts to saying that they discourse 
without meaning.”’[ 11] 


Therefore evil in the world actually proves that God exists. This 
argument shows how God and evil can co-exist without 
attempting to explain why. So in a rhetorical response to the 
atheist the Muslim or theist can pose the following question, 


“How can the atheist formulate an argument against the 
existence of God when God is required as an objective basis for 
the formulation of the argument tn the first place?!” 


At first sight the problem of evil seems to present insuperable 
difficulties for the Muslim. However under intellectual scrutiny 
the problem of evil actually fails to present a convincing 
argument. 


Concluding with the Emotional Argument 


There is a well known Buddhist saying that states ‘desire causes 
suffering ‘and since human beings desire then we will always 
suffer. Whether this is true or not clearly reinforces our intuition 
that we will suffer and experience evil at some point in our lives. 
This suffering can be the making of our own hands, other 
peoples or external forces like natural disasters. A consequence 
of this suffering is that many of us may fall prey to our 
emotional dispositions thereby questioning God’s existence or 
entering into a state of some form psychological malady. 


Islamic Theology however provides the conceptual ‘tools’ 
necessary for the Muslim to overcome this problem. Islamic 
Theology is derived from two main sources, the Qur’an and the 
hadith literature. The Qur’an is a divine book that Muslims 


believes to be the word of God, and the hadith are divinely 
inspired statements attributed to the Prophet Muhammad (peace 
and blessings be upon him). The following verses from the 
Qur’an and sayings from hadith provide all the necessary 
comfort for the Muslim. 


The Prophet (peace and blessings be upon him) said: 


“Amazing is the affair of the believer, verily all of his affair is 
good and this is not for no one except the believer. If something 
of good/happiness befalls him he is grateful and that is good for 
him. If something of harm befalls him he is patient and that is 
good for him.” [12] 


“Anyone who dies of the plague is a martyr. Anyone who dies 
of a stomach illness is a martyr. Anyone who drowns is a 
martyr.” [13] 


“There are seven classes of martyrs except the one who is killed 
while fighting in the cause of God: one who dies in plague is a 
martyr; one who dies due to drowning is a martyr; one who is 
killed of Zat al-Janb disease (a disease that attacks ribs and 
causes inner ulcerations) is a martyr; one who dies of diseases of 
stomach is a martyr; one who is killed by fire is a martyr; one 
who is crushed under a wall is a martyr; and a woman who dies 
while delivery (or pregnancy) is a martyr.” [14] 


“No calamity befalls a Muslim but that Allah expiates some of 
his sins because of it, even though it were the prick he receives 
from a thorn.” [15] 


The Qur’an says, 


“Do you think that you will enter paradise without any trials 
while you have known the examples of those who passed away 
before you? They were afflicted with suffering and adversity 
and were so violently shaken up that even the Prophet and the 
believers with him cried out: “When will God’s help come?’ Be 
aware, God’s help is close.” [16] 


“Surely with every difficulty there is relief. Surely with every 
difficulty there is relief.” [17] 


“Let there rise from among you a band of people who should 
invite to righteousness, enjoin good and forbid evil: such are the 
one, who shall be successful.” [18] 


Since the Muslim is intellectually convinced that these 
statements are from God, then it follows they are truth claims 
that not only comfort the Muslim, but fills his heart with 
tranquility. 
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A Philosophical Perspective on the Uniqueness 
of the Qur’an 


William Shakespeare, who was an English poet and playwright, 
widely regarded as the greatest writer in the English language, is 
often used as an example of unique literature. The argument 
posed is that if Shakespeare expressed his poetry and prose in a 
unique manner — and he is a human being — then surely no 
matter how unique the Qur’an is, it must also be from a human 
being. 


However there are some problems with the above argument. It 
does not take into account the nature of the Qur’an’s uniqueness 
and it doesn’t understand the uniqueness of literary geniuses 
such as Shakespeare. Although Shakespeare composed poetry 
and prose that received an unparalleled aesthetic reception, the 
literary form he expressed his works in was not unique. In many 
instances Shakespeare used the common Iambic Pentameter 
(The Iambic pentameter is a meter in poetry. It refers to a line 
consisting of five iambic feet. The word “pentameter” simply 
means that there are five feet in the line.) However in the case of 
the Qur’an, its language is in an entirely unknown and 
unmatched literary form. The structural features of the Qur’anic 
discourse render it unique and not the subjective appreciation of 
its literary and linguistic makeup. 


With this in mind there are two approaches that can show that 
there are greater reasons to believe that the Qur’an is from the 


divine and a miraculous text. The first approach is rational 
deduction and the second is the philosophy of Miracles. 


Rational Deduction 


Rational deduction is the thinking process where logical 
conclusions are drawn from a universally accepted statement or 
provable premises. This process is also called rational inference 
or logical deduction. 

In the context of the Qur’an’s uniqueness the universally 
accepted statement supported by eastern and western scholarship 
1S: 


“The Qur’an was not successfully imitated by the Arabs at the 
time of revelation” 


From this statement the following logical conclusions can be 
drawn: 


1. The Qur’an could not have come from an Arab as the Arabs, 
at the time of revelation, were linguists par excellence and they 
failed to challenge the Qur’an. They had even admitted that the 
Qur’an could have not come from a human being. 


2. The Qur’an could not have come from a Non-Arab as the 
language in the Qur’an 1s Arabic, and the knowledge of the 
Arabic language is a pre-requisite to successfully challenge the 
Qur’an. 


3. The Qur’an could not have come from the Prophet 
Muhammad due to the following reasons: 


a. The Prophet Muhammad was an Arab himself and all the 
Arabs failed to challenge the Qur’an. 


b. The Arabs linguists at the time of revelation never accused the 
Prophet of being the author of the Qur’an. 


c. The Prophet Muhammad experienced many trials and 
tribulations during the course of his Prophetic mission. For 
example his children died, his beloved wife Khadija passed 
away, he was boycotted, his close companions were tortured and 
killed, yet the Qur’an’s literary character remains that of the 
divine voice and character. Nothing in the Qur’an expresses the 
turmoil and emotions of the Prophet Muhammad. It is almost a 
psychological and physiological impossibility to go through 
what the Prophet went through and yet none of the emotions are 
expressed in the literary character of the Qur’an. 


d. The Qur’an is a known literary masterpiece yet its verse were 
at many times revealed for specific circumstances and events 
that occurred. However, without revision or deletion they are 
literary masterpieces. All literary masterpieces have undergone 
revision and deletion to ensure literary perfection, however the 
Qur’an was revealed instantaneously. 


e. The hadith or narrations of the Prophet Muhammad are in a 
totally different style then that of the Qur’an. How can any 
human being express themselves orally over a 23 year period 
(which was the period of Qur’anic revelation) in two distinct 
styles? This is a psychological and physiological impossibility 
according to modern research. 


f. All types of human expression can be imitated if the blueprint 
of that expression exists. For example artwork can be imitated 
even though some art is thought to be extraordinary or 
amazingly unique. But in the case of the Qur’an we have the 
blueprint — the Qur’an itself — yet no one has been able to 
imitate its unique literary form. 


4. The Qur’an could not have come from another being such as a 
Jinn or Spirit because the basis of their existence is the Qur’an 
and revelation itself. Their existence is based upon revelation 
and not empirical evidence. Therefore if someone claims that the 
source of the Qur’an to be another being then they would have 
to prove its existence and in this case proving revelation. In the 
case of using the Qur’an as the revelation to establish Jinns 
existence then that would mean the whole rational deduction 
exercise would not be required in the first place, as the Qur’an 
would already have been established as a divine text, because to 
believe in Jinns existence would mean belief in the Qur’an in the 
first place. 


5. The Qur’an can only have come from the Divine as it is the 
only logical explanation as all other explanations have been 
discarded because they do not explain the uniqueness of the 
Qur’an in a comprehensive and coherent manner. 


Philosophy of Miracles 


The word miracle is derived from the Latin word ‘miraculum’ 
meaning “something wonderful”. A miracle is commonly 
defined as a violation of a natural law (lex naturalis); however 
this is an incoherent definition. This incoherence is due our 
understanding of natural laws, as the Philosopher Bilynskyj 


observes “...so long as natural laws are conceived of as 
universal inductive generalisations the notion of violation of a 
nature law is incoherent.” 


Natural laws are inductive generalizations of patterns we 
observe in the universe. If the definition of a miracle is a 
violation of a natural law, in other words a violation of the 
patterns we observe in the universe, then an obvious conceptual 
problem occurs. The problem is: why can’t we take this 
perceived violation of the pattern as part of the pattern? 
Therefore the more coherent description of a miracle is not a 
‘violation’ but an ‘impossibility’. The Philosopher William Lane 
Craig rejects the definition of a miracle as a “violation of a 
natural law” and replaces it with the coherent definition of 
“events which lie outside the productive capacity of nature”. 
What this means is that miracles are acts of impossibilities 
concerning causal or logical connections. 


The Miraculous Qur’an 


What makes the Qur’an a miracle, is that it lies outside the 
productive capacity of the nature of the Arabic language. The 
productive capacity of nature, concerning the Arabic language, 
is that any grammatically sound expression of the Arabic 
language will always fall within the known Arabic literary forms 
of Prose and Poetry. 


The Qur’an is a miracle as its literary form cannot be explained 
via the productive capacity of the Arabic language, because all 
the possible combinations of Arabic words, letters and 
grammatical rules have been exhausted and yet the Qur’an’s 
literary form has not been imitated. The Arabs who were known 


to have been Arab linguists par excellence failed to successfully 
challenge the Qur’an. Forster Fitzgerald Arbuthnot who was a 
notable British Orientalist and translator states: 


““.,.and that though several attempts have been made to produce 
a work equal to it as far as elegant writing is concerned, none 
has as yet succeeded.”[ 1] 


The implication of this is that there is no link between the 
Qur’an and the Arabic language; however this seems impossible 
because the Qur’an is made up of the Arabic language! On the 
other hand, all the combinations of Arabic words and letters 
have been used to try and imitate the Qur’an. Therefore, it can 
only be concluded that a supernatural explanation is the only 
coherent explanation for this impossible Arabic literary form — 
the Qur’an. 


When we look at the productive nature of the Arabic language to 
find an answer for the unique literary form of the Qur’an, we 
find no link between it and the divine text, thus making it an 
impossibility requiring supernatural explanation. So it logically 
follows that if the Qur’an 1s a literary event that lies outside the 
productive capacity of the Arabic language, then, by definition, 
it is a miracle. 


[1] F. F. Arbuthnot. 1885. The Construction of the Bible and the 
Koran. London, p 5 


How do we know God is One? A Philosophical & 
Theological Perspective 


One of the many common questions that were asked during the 
Islamic Awareness Tour was “If God does exist what reasons do 
we have to believe He is one?” This question is important as it 
addresses a fundamental concept in Islamic theology, the 
concept of oneness. The oneness of God, in Arabic tawhid, is a 
central theme in the Qur’an and a message of all of the Prophets, 
the Qur’an eloquently describes the nature of God and His 
oneness in the 112th chapter, “Say: He is God, the One. God the 
Eternal. He begot no one nor was He begotten. No one is 
comparable to him.” 


Before I begin to answer the question, it is important to add that 
the concept of oneness in Islam is not limited to God’s 
singularity and uniqueness. There are many aspects to this 
concept which involve the way human beings should worship 
God, how they should understand His lordship, and how they 
should understand God’s names and attributes. It doesn’t stop 
there as these ideas transform an individual’s world view and 
outlook, as a famous Asian-subcontinent thinker once wrote, 


“A believer in this...can never be narrow in outlook. He 
believes in a God Who is the Creator of the heavens and the 
earth, the Master of the East and the West and Sustainer of the 
entire universe. After this belief he does not regard anything in 
the world as a stranger to himself. He looks on everything in the 


universe as belonging to the same Lord he himself belongs to. 
His sympathy, love and service are not confined to any 
particular sphere or group. His vision is enlarged, his intellectual 
horizon widens, and his outlook becomes as liberal and as 
boundless as is the Kingdom of God. How can this width of 
vision and breadth of mind be achieved by an atheist, a 
polytheist or one who believes in a deity supposed to possess 
limited and defective powers like a man?” 


In light of this there are many ways to answer the question 
referring to God’s singularity and uniqueness, thereby providing 
a positive case for the oneness of God, and they range from 
theological to philosophical arguments. I will present the 
following 5 arguments: 


1. Occam’s Razor 

2. Logical Argument 
3.Conceptual Differentiation 
4. Uniqueness 

5. Revelation 


Occam’s Razor 


The Qur’an rhetorically asks the question “Did the universe 
come out of nothing?” The answer seems quite obvious due to 
the metaphysical and undeniable logic that whatever begins to 
exist has a cause, and since the universe began to exist, therefore 
it must have a cause. It would be irrational to posit more than 
one cause for the universe, as an infinite regress of causes is 
impossible. The reasons for this include the absurdity of the 
actual infinite existing in reality; take the following examples 
into consideration, 


1. You have an infinite number of people in a room, if I take two 
people away, how many do you have left? The answer is infinity 
minus two. However does this make sense? If there are less than 
an infinite number of people in a room you should be able to 
count that number in the real world. But you can’t, in other 
words the infinite doesn’t make sense in the real world. In light 
of this Mathematicians Kasman and Newman state “The infinite 
certainly does not exist in the same sense that we say ‘There are 
fish in the sea’”’. 

2. Imagine I am a soldier and I want to shoot an enemy. In order 
for me to shoot I have to ask permission from the soldier behind 
me to shoot, but he has also has to ask permission from the 
soldier behind him to shoot, now imagine this continued forever, 
in other words an infinite amount of time? Will I ever shoot the 
enemy? The answers is plain obvious. In the same light an 
infinite regress of causes for the universe would mean there 
would be no universe in existence in the first place. 


So the conclusion that the universe has a single independent 
uncaused cause seems quite plausible, however you can still 
posit a plurality of causes all occurring at the same time. Is this a 
sound argument? I believe it is not strong argument if we take 
Ockham’s Razor into consideration. Ockham’s Razor is a 
philosophical principle attributed to the 14th century logician 
and Franciscan friar William of Ockham. This principle enjoins 
“Pluralitas non est ponenda sine necessitate”, in English 
“Plurality should not be posited without necessity.” In other 
words the simplest and most comprehensive explanation is the 
best explanation. 


Essentially it means that in absence of any evidence or in 
absence of a need for a plurality of causes we should hold onto 
the most comprehensive and simple explanation. In this case we 
have no evidence to say the cause for the universe is actually a 
combination of two, three or even one thousand causes so the 
simplest and most comprehensive explanation is that this cause 
is one. Postulating a plurality of causes does not add to the 
comprehensiveness of the argument. In other words to add more 
causes would not enhance the argument’s explanatory power or 
scope. For example, to claim that the universe was caused by an 
all powerful cause is just as comprehensive than to claim to was 
caused by two all powerful causes. Because one all powerful 
cause is all that is required, simply because it is all powerful. 


A contention to this argument is that if we were to apply this 
principle to the pyramids in Egypt we would absurdly adopt the 
view that it was made by one person. However, this is a 
misapplication of the principle. Taking the view that the 
pyramids were built by one person is actually not the simplest 
and most comprehensive explanation as it raises far more 
questions than it answers. For instance, how can one man build 
the pyramids? It is far more comprehensive to postulate that it 
was built by many men. In light of this, someone can say that 
the universe is so complex that it would be absurd to postulate 
that it was created by only one being. This contention, although 
valid, is misplaced. A powerful being creating the whole 
universe is a far more coherent and simple explanation than a 
plurality of causes. Now the critic may continue and argue that 
the pyramids could then have been built by an all powerful 
being. But the problem with this is that nothing within the 
universe is an all powerful being, and since the pyramids were 


built by an efficient cause (a person or persons that act) then it 
follows it must be of the same type of cause. 


Logical Argument 


Logic necessitates that if there were more than one God who 
created the universe it would be in chaos and there would not be 
the level of order we find in the cosmos. However you may 
point out that your car was made by more than one creator, one 
person fitted the wheels, and someone else installed the engine 
and another person the computer system. So from this example 
there can be more than one creator with the created thing still 
able to exhibit order and stability. 


In order to respond to this contention what has to be understood 
is that the best explanation for the origins of the universe is the 
concept of God and not ‘designer’ or ‘creator’. There may be a 
possibility of multiple designers or creators, as highlighted by 
the car example, but there cannot be more than one God. This is 
because God by definition is the being that has an unlimited 
imposing will, if there were two or more Gods that would mean 
that they would have a competition of wills and that would 
result in chaos and disorder. However you may argue that they 
can agree to have the same will or each have their own domain, 
but that would mean that their wills are now limited and passive, 
which would mean they are not Gods anymore by definition! 


This is explained well by Ibn Abi Al-Izz in his commentary of 
‘Aqeedah at-Tahawiyyah’: 


“The most common argument they advance is known as the 
argument of exclusion. This argument runs like this. If there 


were two creators and they disagreed about something, such as 
one wanted to move X, whereas the other did not want it to 
moved, or one wanted to make Y a living being, whereas the 
other wanted to make it lifeless, then, logically speaking, there 
are only three possibilities. First, the wills of the two are both 
carried out; second, only the will of one of them is carried out; 
third, the will of neither of them is carried. The first case is not 
possible because it requires the existence of contraries. The third 
possibility is also ruled out because it would imply that a body is 
neither moving nor not moving and this is impossible. This 
would also imply that both of them are incapable or carrying out 
their wills, which would disqualify them from being God. 
Finally, if the will of one is realised and not that of the other, he 
alone will deserve to be God and the one whose will is not 
realised cannot be considered God.” 


Conceptual Differentiation 


What makes us appreciate difference and duality? How do we 
differentiate between two people walking in the street? The 
answer lies in what is called conceptual differentiation. These 
concepts include space, distance, form, and physical features. 
Take the following diagram into consideration, 


The reason you can perceive two objects above is due to 
differences in colour, size, and shape, including their placement, 
in other words there is a distance between them. In absence of 


these concepts could you perceive the two objects or any objects 
at all? You could not, because these concepts are required to 
perceive any number of entities. Now since the cause of the 
universe is outside the universe (if the cause was part of the 
universe it would mean that the universe created itself, this is 
absurd as it would necessitate the universe to exist and not exist 
at the same time!), you can safely assume that there are no 
conceptual differentiators such as distance, shape, colour and 
size; because these concepts only make sense within the 
universe. Therefore if there are no knowable conceptual 
differentiators we cannot claim a multiplicity of causes, as I 
have explained above the impossibility of perceiving plurality or 
multiplicity in absence of these concepts. 


Since you have no concepts to acknowledge a plurality of causes 
does this mean that even a single cause can’t exist? No it 
doesn’t, because if there were no cause for the universe then that 
would mean the universe, in the words of Bertrand Russell, “Is 
just there and that’s all”. In other words it would mean the 
universe is infinite, however this cannot be the case, as 
mentioned above the universe began to exist. Therefore a single 
independent cause is rationally necessary to explain the fact that 
the universe began to exist and that a plurality of causes cannot 
be perceived due to the absence of conceptual differentiators. 


Uniqueness 


The cause of the universe must be unique, as the Qur’an says 
“There is nothing like Him’. If the cause of the universe was not 
unique that would mean there are some similarities between the 
cause of the universe and the universe itself. This is not possible 
as that would place the cause of the universe within the universe 


(if you define the universe as the sum of all matter) and this 
would lead to an absurdity as it would imply that the universe 
created itself. Now you may ask the question: why can’t the 
cause of the universe resemble the universe? The answer is 
straight forward; this cause must be immaterial because it 
created the sum of all material — which is the universe itself — 
and another principle that supports this is the Ist law of 
thermodynamics, it states “Energy cannot be created or 
destroyed’’, simply put energy (in other words matter) cannot 
create itself. If the cause was material then it would defy this 
principle as it would mean matter and energy self create. So you 
can conclude that the cause of the universe must be immaterial 
and therefore unique. 


How does this relate to the oneness of God? Well if there were 
more than one cause for the universe that would mean they are 
not unique anymore. However you may still argue that there can 
be two immaterial causes, and I would reply: what does that 
mean? It would seem that you are violating Occam’s Razor and 
I would refer you to the first argument. 


Revelation 


A simpler way of providing evidence for God’s oneness is by 
referring to revelation. The argument here 1s that if God has 
announced himself to humanity and this revelation can be 
proven to be from Him, then what He mentions about himself is 
obviously true. The daring assumptions, from an agnostic 
perspective at least, are how do you know God has announced 
himself to mankind and in what form is this revelation? 


Let’s take the last assumption first. If God has announced 
himself to mankind there are only two possible ways to find out: 
externally and internally. What I mean by “internally” here is 
that you can find out who God is solely by introspection and 
internalisation and what I mean by “externally” is that you can 
find out who God is via communication outside of yourself, in 
other words it is instantiated in the mind-independent world. 
Finding out about God internally is implausible for the 
following reasons, 


1. Human beings are different. They have, what Psychologists 
call, “individual differences’’, these individual differences 
include DNA, experiences, social context, intellectual and 
emotional capacities, gender differences, amongst many more. 
These differences play a role in your ability to internalise via 
introspection or intuition, therefore the results of introspection 
or relying on your intuition will differ. So you can see that if 
these processes where solely used to find out about God there 
would be inevitable differences in our conception of Him. This 
is true from a historical point of view, since the ancient world 
6000 BCE, there are records of approximately 3,700 different 
names and concepts for God! 


2. Since the method used to conclude that God does exist is a 
“common sense” method, or what philosophers call rational 
thought and what Muslim theologians may call innate thinking, 
then internally trying to find out about God would lead to 
fallacies. This is because what can be concluded using the 
universe as evidence for a transcendental independent cause is 
that it must be eternal, unique, powerful and personal; anything 
else would be speculation. The Qur’an aptly mentions “Why do 


you say about God of that which you have no knowledge?” If 
you try and internalise what God is would be equivalent of a 
mouse trying to conceptualise and think like an Elephant. It is 
obvious that the human being is not eternal, unique and 
powerful, therefore the human being could not conceptualise 
who God is. God would have to tell you via external revelation. 


Take the following example into consideration, you know God 
exists like the knocking of the door, you safely assume that 
something is there, but do you know who it 1s? You weren’t 
expecting anyone, so you cry out “who is it?” in order to find 
out, and the only way to find out is if the person behind the door 
tells you. So you can conclude that if God has said or announced 
anything it must be external to the human being. 


From an Islamic perspective this external communication is the 
Qur’an as it is the only text to claim to have come from God that 
fits the criteria for a divine text, these criteria include, 


1. It must be consistence with the rational and intuitive 
conclusion on God. For example if a book says God is an 
Elephant with 40 arms you could safely assume that this book is 
not from God, as God must be external to the universe. 


2. It must be internally and externally consistence. In other 
words if it says on page 20 that God is one and then on page 340 
its says God is 3 that would be an internal inconsistency. 
Additionally if the book says that the universe is only 6,000 
years old then that would be an external inconsistency as reality 
as we know it s that the universe is older the 6,000 years. 


3. It must have signposts to transcendence. In simple terms it 
must have evidence to show that it is from God. 


In the case of the Qur’an — and this post is not the place to 
discuss this in any depth — cannot be explained naturalistically 
therefore supernatural explanations are the best explanation. 
Some of these signposts include: 


a. The linguistic and literary inimitability 

b. There are historical accounts that could not have been known 
by man at the time of revelation 

c. There are some descriptions of natural phenomena that could 
not have been known by man at the time of revelation 


To conclude, since the only way to know what God has 
announced to mankind is via external revelation, and this 
revelation can be proven to be the Qur’an — then what is says 
about God is true. In the context of this discussion the Qur’an 
says “Know that your Lord God is one”. 


Conclusion 


These are some of the arguments that can be used to show that 
God is one; however this topic — once truly understood — will 
have some profound effects on the human conscious. The 
oneness of God is not only related to the fact that He is uniquely 
one, rather it refers to His worship, lordship, names and 
attributes, something that can only be tasted by pondering on 
reality, meditating on the meaning of the Qur’an, and becoming 
a manifestation of its message. 
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Edifying Statement on Islamic State Group and 
Islamic Values 


This is a repost of an article I co-authored on the iERA website. 
Introduction 


Recently the media has contained numerous reports about the 
actions attributed to a group that calls itself the Islamic State 
(IS). The Islamic Education and Research Academy (1ERA) feel 
it necessary to educate the public on Islamic values, to prevent 
the public from conflating Islam with extreme acts. 


As an organisation, iERA has been at the forefront in calling 
Muslims in the UK to reach out to the wider community and 
allay their fears and misconceptions about Islam and Muslims. 
We have consistently encouraged Muslims to appreciate and 
contribute to their presence by sharing this message of mercy, 
compassion and forgiveness. This is why we believe it is 
important to shed some light on what life under Islamic 
governance should look like as witnessed by over a thousand 
years of history. 


Islamic Values in Practice 


Islamic governance is fundamentally based on justice and 
compassion. These are the central values of Islam that are 
expressed through a sincere belief in the existence of one God 
and by seeking to act in a way that is pleasing to Him. By 
singling Him out for worship and being conscious of one’s 


accountability, a Muslim is encouraged to act fairly and justly. 
The Qur’an clearly states in this regard: 


“O you who believe, be steadfast in your devotion to God and 
bear witness impartially: do not let the hatred of others lead you 
away from justice, but adhere to justice, for that is closer to 
being God conscious. Be mindful of God: God is well 
acquainted with all that you do.”[2]| 


“O you who believe, uphold justice and bear witness to God, 
even if it is against yourselves, your parents, or your close 
relatives. Whether the person is rich or poor, God can best take 
care of both. Refrain from following your own desire, so that 
you can act justly — if you distort or neglect justice, God is fully 
aware of what you do.”[3] 


Mass murder, ethnic cleansing, sectarianism, intolerance, killing 
journalists, kidnapping and other evils are the very opposite of 
the compassionate and merciful behaviour that is the hallmark of 
a true Islamic state. As the Qur’an states: 


“What will explain to you what the steep path is? It is to free a 
slave, to feed at a time of hunger an orphaned relative or a poor 
person in distress, and to be one of those who believe and urge 
one another to steadfastness and compassion.” [4] 


Minorities Under Islamic Governance 


In the past, when these values were practiced and internalised, 
the Muslims who had political authority created a society that 
was unmatched in history. Consider the treatment of minorities 
such as the Jews and the Christians. The prophet Muhammad 
(peace be upon him) in the treaty of Medina said: 


“Tt is incumbent on all the Muslims to help and extend 
sympathetic treatment to the Jews who have entered into an 
agreement with us. Neither an oppression of any type should be 
perpetrated on them nor their enemy be helped against them.”[5] 


The popular historian Karen Armstrong points out how these 
values established an unprecedented coexistence: 


“The Muslims had established a system that enabled Jews, 
Christians, and Muslims to live in Jerusalem together for the 
first time.”[6| 


The Jewish academic Historian Amnon Cohen illustrates the 
practical application of Islamic values, and how the Jews of 
Ottoman Jerusalem were free and contributed to society: 


“No one interfered with their internal organisation or their 
external cultural and economic activities...The Jews of Ottoman 
Jerusalem enjoyed religious and administrative autonomy within 
an Islamic state, and as a constructive, dynamic element of the 
local economy and society they could — and actually did — 
contribute to its functioning.”[7] 


‘Umar Ibn al-Khattab, the companion of the prophet 
Muhammad (peace be upon him) and the second Caliph of 
Islam, granted the Christians of Palestine religious freedom, 
security and peace. His treaty with the Palestinian Christians 
stated: 


“This is the protection which the servant of Allah, Amir al- 
Mumineen (Leader of the faithful), grants to the people of 
Palestine. Thus, protection is for their lives, property, church, 
cross, for the healthy and sick and for all their co-religionists. In 


this way that their churches shall not be turned into dwelling 
houses, nor will they be pulled down, nor any injury will be 
done to them or to their enclosures, nor to their cross, and nor 
will anything be deducted from their wealth. No restrictions 
shall be made regarding their religious ceremonies.” [8] 


In 869 CE, patriarch Theodosius of Jerusalem confirmed the 
Muslims’ adherence to the treaty of Umar: 

“The Saracens [1.e. the Muslims] show us great goodwill. They 
allow us to build our churches and to observe our own customs 
without hindrance.” [9] 


These historical narratives are not historical accidents but are 
grounded in the timeless Islamic values of tolerance and mercy. 


Forced Conversion 


Forced conversion is utterly forbidden in Islam and the Muslims 
are not allowed, under any circumstances, to forcefully convert 
anyone. This is due to the following Quranic verse: 


“There is no compulsion in religion: true guidance has become 
distinct from error...” [10] 


Michael Bonner, an authority on the history of early Islam, 
explains the historical manifestation of the verse above: 


“To begin with, there was no forced conversion, no choice 
between “Islam and the Sword’. Islamic law, following a clear 
Quranic principle (2:256), prohibited any such things: dhimmis 
[non-Muslim under Islamic rule] must be allowed to practice 
their religion.”[ 11] 


One of the leading historians of Islam, De Lacy O’ Leary, 
exposes the myths attributed to Islamic teachings: 


“History makes it clear, however, that the legend of fanatical 
Muslims sweeping through the world and forcing Islam at the 
point of the sword upon conquered races is one of the most 
fantastically absurd myths that historians have ever repeated.” 
[12] 


Non-Muslim Tax: Jizya 


The Islamic governing authority, based on various scriptural 
injunctions, would levy the non-Muslims a type of citizen tax. 
This tax — known as jizya — was not a burden, and it was usually 
less than what the Muslims had to pay as tax. The tax was 
incumbent upon all adult males, however, women, children, the 
ill and poor were exempt. It was payable at the end of each year 
and the wealthy non-Muslims would have to give 48 dirhams 
(which equates to around £500 per year), and the moderately 
wealthy non-Muslims would pay much less.[13] If anyone could 
not afford this tax, they would not have to pay anything.[14] 


In actual fact, it was incumbent on the authorities to ensure that 
the non-Muslim citizen had enough to feed their families and 
maintain a decent standard of living. For example, ‘Umar ibn 
‘Abd al-’ Aziz, one of the Caliphs of Islam, wrote to his agent in 
Iraq: 


“Search for the people of the covenant in your area who may 
have grown old, and are unable to earn, and provide them with 
regular stipends from the treasury to take care of their 
needs.”[15] 


A practical manifestation of the non-Muslim tax can be found in 
the following letter written by a Rabbi in 1453. He was urging 
his co-religionists to travel to Muslim lands after Europe’s 
persecution of the Jews, and that they were economically 
emancipated: 


“Here in the land of the Turks we have nothing to complain of. 
We possess great fortunes; much gold and silver are in our 
hands. We are not oppressed with heavy taxes and our 
commerce is free and unhindered. Rich are the fruits of the 
earth. Everything is cheap and everyone of us lives in peace and 
freedom...” [16] 


Safety and Protection 


The prophet Muhammad (peace be upon him) in authentic 
narrations attributed to him said: 


“He who harms a person under covenant, or charged him more 
than he can, I will argue against him on the Day of 
Judgement.”[17] 


“He who hurts a dhimmi [a non-Muslim under Muslim 
protection] hurts me.”’[18] 


The thirteenth-century jurist, al-Qarafi practically explains the 
above Prophetic teachings: 


“The covenant of protection imposes upon us certain obligations 
toward the ahl al-dhimmah [non-Muslims under Muslim 
protection]. They are our neighbours, under our shelter and 
protection upon the guarantee of Allah, His Messenger, and the 
religion of Islam. Whoever violates these obligations against any 


one of them by so much as an abusive word, by slandering his 
reputation, or by doing him some injury or assisting in it, has 
breached the guarantee of Allah, His Messenger (peace be upon 
him), and the religion of Islam.” [19] 


In light of the above, it is no wonder the Qur’an describes the 
Prophet (peace be upon him) as “‘a mercy for the worlds” [20], 
and that God’s mercy “encompasses all things” [21]. 


When these values were realised in history, minorities were 
protected, experienced peace and would praise the Muslim 
authorities. For example, Bernard the Wise, a pilgrim monk, 
visited Egypt and Palestine in the reign of al-Mu’tazz (866-9 
CE), and he had the following to say: 


“*.,.the Christians and the Pagans [i.e. Muslims] have this kind 
of peace between them there that if I was going on a journey, 
and on the way the camel or donkey which bore my poor 
luggage were to die, and I was to abandon all my goods without 
any guardian, and go to the city for another pack animal, when I 
came back, I would find all my property uninjured: such is the 
peace there.” [22] 


The unprecedented impact and effect of Islamic values made 
people prefer the mercy and tolerance of Islam. Reinhart Dozy, 
an authority on early Islamic Spain, explains: 


“*.,.the unbounded tolerance of the Arabs must also be taken into 
account. In religious matters they put pressure on no 
man...Christians preferred their rule to that of the Franks.” [23] 


Professor Thomas Arnold, the British historian and orientalist, 
commenting on an Islamic source, states that Christians were 


happy and at peace with Islam to the point where they “called 
down blessings on the heads of the Muslims.” [24] 


Islam and Inter-Racial Co-operation 


Far from being a source of racial conflict, Islam offered a viable 
model of inter-racial co-operation based on Islamic teachings. 
The Qur’an eloquently states: 


“People, We created you all from a single man and a single 
woman, and made you into races and tribes so that you should 
recognize one another. In God’s eyes, the most honoured of you 
are the ones most mindful of Him: God is all knowing, all 
aware.’ [25] 


The prophet Muhammad (peace be upon him) made it clear that 
racism has no place in Islam: 


“All mankind is from Adam and Eve, an Arab has no superiority 
over a non-Arab nor a non-Arab has any superiority over an 
Arab; also a white has no superiority over a black nor a black 
has any superiority over white except by piety and good 
action.”[26] 


As Hamilton A. R. Gibb, the historian on Orientalism, stated: 


“But Islam has a still further service to render to the cause of 
humanity. It stands after all nearer to the real East than Europe 
does, and it possesses a magnificent tradition of inter-racial 
understanding and cooperation. No other society has such a 
record of success uniting in an equality of status, of opportunity, 
and of endeavours so many and so various races of 
mankind...Islam has still the power to reconcile apparently 


irreconcilable elements of race and tradition. If ever the 
opposition of the great societies of East and West is to be 
replaced by cooperation, the mediation of Islam is an 
indispensable condition. In its hands lies very largely the 
solution of the problem with which Europe 1s faced in its 
relation with East. If they unite, the hope of a peaceful issue is 
immeasurably enhanced. But if Europe, by rejecting the 
cooperation of Islam, throws it into the arms of its rivals, the 
issue can only be disastrous for both.”[27] 


The respected historian A.J. Toynbee also confirms: 


“The extinction of race consciousness as between Muslims is 
one of the outstanding achievements of Islam and in the 
contemporary world there is, as it happens, a crying need for the 
propagation of this Islamic virtue...”[28] 


Perhaps one of the most poignant summaries of the greatness of 
Islamic civilisation was in a speech by the former CEO of 
Hewlett Packard, Carly Fiorina: 


“There was once a civilization that was the greatest in the world. 
It was able to create a continental super-state that stretched from 
ocean to ocean, and from northern climes to tropics and deserts. 
Within its dominion lived hundreds of millions of people, of 
different creeds and ethnic origins. One of its languages became 
the universal language of much of the world, the bridge between 
the peoples of a hundred lands. Its armies were made up of 
people of many nationalities, and its military protection allowed 
a degree of peace and prosperity that had never been known. 


And this civilization was driven more than anything, by 
invention. Its architects designed buildings that defied gravity. 
Its mathematicians created the algebra and algorithms that 
would enable the building of computers, and the creation of 
encryption. Its doctors examined the human body, and found 
new cures for disease. Its astronomers looked into the heavens, 
named the stars, and paved the way for space travel and 
exploration. Its writers created thousands of stories. Stories of 
courage, romance and magic. 


When other nations were afraid of ideas, this civilization thrived 
on them, and kept them alive. When censors threatened to wipe 
out knowledge from past civilizations, this civilization kept the 
knowledge alive, and passed it on to others. While modern 
Western civilization shares many of these traits, the civilization 
I’m talking about was the Islamic world from the year 800 to 
1600, which included the Ottoman Empire and the courts of 
Baghdad, Damascus and Cairo, and enlightened rulers like 
Suleiman the Magnificent. 


Although we are often unaware of our indebtedness to this other 
civilization, its gifts are very much a part of our heritage. The 
technology industry would not exist without the contributions of 
Arab mathematicians. Leaders like Suleiman contributed to our 
notions of tolerance and civic leadership. And perhaps we can 
learn a lesson from his example: It was leadership based on 
meritocracy, not inheritance. It was leadership that harnessed the 
full capabilities of a very diverse population that included 
Christianity, Islamic, and Jewish traditions. This kind of 
enlightened leadership — leadership that nurtured culture, 


sustainability, diversity and courage — led to 800 years of 
invention and prosperity.”’[29] 


Conclusion 


The key reason Muslims were able to achieve such tolerant and 
compassionate societies was because affirming the Oneness of 
God and pleasing and worshipping Him was the spiritual and 
moral basis of their lives. This provided timeless, universal and 
objective moral grounding to achieve, what the eighteenth- 
century economist Adam Smith claimed, “the first state under 
which the world enjoyed that degree of tranquillity which the 
cultivation of the sciences requires...” [30] 


It is hoped that this brief insight into the values that underpin 
Islamic political activity show how the actions attributed to 
some Muslim groups are not in line with normative Islam. 
Significantly we hope this short introduction will help foster a 
more balanced perspective on what is Islamic and what is not. 
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A Response to Channel 4's “Islam: The Untold 
Story” 


This article is a response to the Channel 4 Programme “Islam: 
The Untold Story”, which was shown on Tuesday 28 August 
2012 and presented by Tom Holland. The paper will address 
each of the main claims made by Holland. 


Last updated 17 May 2013 — As a result of discussions with 
Tom Holland’s we have updated this version to fully represent 
Holland’s views on the Christian chronicles and Makkah 
reference in the Qur’an. 


1. The claim that there is no valid historical evidence in the 
seventh century on the origins of Islam: 


Tom Holland’s assertion that there is no valid historical 
evidence for the seventh century origins of Islam is historically 
inaccurate. This notion cannot be sustained in light of the 
contemporary non-Islamic material evidence. For instance, early 
Christian chronicles in the seventh century elaborate on the 
origins of Islam, the Prophet Muhammad (peace be upon him), 
and some of the laws practised by the early Muslims. In the 
documentary Holland admits the existence of these Christian 
narratives, but seems to dismiss their validity without 
justification. Below are some examples of these chronicles: 


Doctrina Jacobi written in 635 CE 


A document called Doctrina Jacobi written only two years after 
the death of the Prophet Muhammad (peace be upon him) 
clearly mentions that a prophet had appeared amongst the Arabs: 


“T, Abraham, went off to Sykamina and referred the matter to an 
old man very well-versed in the Scriptures. I asked him: “What 
is your view, master and teacher, of the prophet who has 
appeared among the Saracens”.(1) 


Here it can be clearly seen that a prophet among Saracens [i.e. 
the Arabs] is mentioned. The questions is: who was this 
prophet among Arabs? And what does a prophet do? The 
Prophet of Arabs was none other than Muhammad (peace be 
upon him) and it appears that the meaning of the term “prophet” 
was clearly understood by the author of this narrative. A 
prophet, in a Judeo-Christian sense, leads his people and teaches 
them about God and this is exactly what the Prophet Muhammad 
(peace be upon him) did. A Christian chronicler couldn’t have 
understood the term differently. Holland’s claim that there is no 
valid evidence of Islam before the early Islamic conquests is 
anachronistic. If there is evidence of a prophet among Arabs, 
why then one should doubt the existence of the teachings of that 
prophet? 


A record of the Arab conquest of Syria written in 637 CE 


A record of the Arab conquest of Syria written in 637 CE, just 5 
years after the death of the Prophet Muhammad (peace be upon 
him), clearly mentions him by name. Interestingly, the date of 


the document agrees with the best Arab date for the battle of 
Yarmuk: 


“*.,.and in January, they took the word for their lives did the sons 
of Emesa, and many villages were ruined with killing by the 
Arabs of Muhammad and a great number of people were killed 
and captives were taken from Galilee as far as Béth.” (2) 


In this record, the name of the Prophet Muhammad (peace be 
upon him) is clearly mentioned. Holland’s claim that the Prophet 
does not appear in records until 60 years after his death is 
historically inaccurate. 


Sebeos, Bishop of the Bagratunis (Writing c.660 CE) 


A mid seventh century account of Islam comes from Sebeos 
who was a bishop of the House of Bagratunis. This chronicle 
suggests that he lived through many of the events he relates. As 
for Muhammad (peace be upon him), he had the following to 
say: 


“At that time a certain man from along those same sons of 
Ishmael, whose name was Mahmet [1.e., Muhammad], a 
merchant, as if by God’s command appeared to them as a 
preacher [and] the path of truth. He taught them to recognize the 
God of Abraham, especially because he was learned and 
informed in the history of Moses. Now because the command 
was from on high, at a single order they all came together in 
unity of religion. Abandoning their vain cults, they turned to the 
living God who had appeared to their father, Abraham. So, 
Mahmet legislated for them: not to eat carrion, not to drink 
wine, not to speak falsely, and not to engage in fornication. He 


said: with an oath God promised this land to Abraham and his 
seed after him forever. And he brought about as he promised 
during that time while he loved Ishmael. But now you are the 
sons of Abraham and God is accomplishing his promise to 
Abraham and his seed for you. Love sincerely only the God of 
Abraham, and go and seize the land which God gave to your 
father Abraham. No one will be able to resist you in battle, 
because God is with you.” (3) 


This narrative by Sebeos clearly undermines Holland’s assertion 
that there are no valid historical records elaborating on the life, 
teachings and mission of the Prophet Muhammad (peace be 
upon him). In fact this particular narrative suggests that the 
Prophet Muhammad (peace be upon him) had taught his 
companions about Islam and the tenets of this faith were well 
established and understood by the time Sebeos was writing his 
chronicle. Holland, for some reason, did not justify his dismissal 
of these important non-Muslim testimonies as to the established 
existence of Islam as a way of life in the mid seventh century. 
Some more evidence of the early mention of the Prophet 
Muhammad (peace be upon him) can be seen here: 


http://www.islamic- 
awareness.org/History/Islam/Inscriptions/earlysaw.html. 


Holland appears to have turned a blind eye to the rich Islamic 
historical tradition. There are no “black holes” and there is no 
missing information. There is plenty of material evidence 
available to substantiate the accuracy of the Islamic narrative on 
the early history of Islam. For instance, there are thousands of 
inscriptions on rocks in Saudi Arabia confirming the 
chronological accuracy of the Islamic historical records such as 


Hadith and Sira/Maghazi literature. One such inscription can be 
found here: 


http://www.islamic- 
awareness.org/History/Islam/Inscriptions/kuficsaud.html. 


This inscription states ‘In the name of Allah, I, Zuhayr, wrote 
[this] at the time Umar died in the year four and twenty (i.e. 24 
AH)’. This dated early text confirms the established existence of 
the Islamic Hijri calendar, the truth of the event of Hijrah 
(migration) of the Prophet Muhammad (peace be upon him), the 
existence of Umar bin Khattab (the second Caliph of Islam), and 
the accuracy of the Islamic chronology, as according the Islamic 
historical records, the second Caliph of Islam died in the year 24 
AH (644 CE). Also, there is an undated early seventh century 
inscription, which documents the Islamic Shahadah 
proclamation. It can be found here: 


http://www.islamic- 
awareness.org/History/Islam/Inscriptions/hamid3.html. 


There is also plenty of Papyri evidence available to confirm the 
chronological as well as the factual accuracy of the Islamic 
narrative. Some of this papyri evidence can be witnessed here: 


http://www.islamic-awareness.org/History/Islam/Papyri/. 
Why would Holland dismiss all of this visible evidence? 
2. Unjustified rejection of the Islamic narrative: 


Tom Holland’s presentation was clearly biased in the 
programme, as he ignored other scholarly views that would call 


his approach into question. For example, Michael Cook, a 
historian specialising in early Islamic history explains the 
importance of early non-Muslim accounts of the origins of 
Islam: 


“What does this material tell us? We may begin with the major 
points on which it agrees with the Islamic tradition. It precludes 
any doubts as to whether Muhammad was a real person: he is 
named in a Syriac source that is likely to date from the time of 
the conquests, and there is an account of him in a Greek source 
of the same period. From the 640s we have confirmation that the 
term muhajir was a central one in the new religion, since its 
followers are known as ’Magaritai’ or ‘Mahgraye’ in Greek and 
Syriac respectively. At the same time, a papyrus of 643 is dated 
‘year twenty two’, creating a strong presumption that something 
did happen in AD 622. The Armenian chronicler of the 660s 
attests that Muhammad was a merchant, and confirms the 
centrality of Abraham in his preaching. The Abrahamic 
sanctuary appears in an early source dated (insecurely) to the 
670s.” (4) 


Holland’s rejection of the Islamic narrative lacks academic 
rigour. Commenting on Holland’s approach Peter Webb, who 
teaches Classical Arabic literature at SOAS, the University of 
London, explains the “resilient” and “robust” nature of the 
Islamic tradition: 


“Over the past century, the Muslim tradition has been 
challenged by many academics and it has proven remarkably 
resilient in its own defence...but the Muslim account of history, 
the textual integrity of the Koran and the mnemonic capacity of 
oral traditions are more robust than Holland gives them 


credit...few scholars today would claim it was entirely 
fabricated. Holland would have done better to adopt a cautious 
and sensitive approach to the Arabic sources, rather than 
abandoning them in favour of a sensational rewriting of history.’ 


(5) 


Professor Robert Hoyland from the University of Oxford 
highlights how conclusions similar to Holland’s, including the 
view that Mecca was in a different place, is a result of not 
studying the Islamic material and developing scenarios not 
based on evidence: 


p) 


** the historical memory of the Muslim community is more 
robust than some have claimed. For example, many of the 
deities, kings and tribes of the pre-Islamic Arabs that are 
depicted by ninth-century Muslim historians also feature in the 
epigraphic record, as do many of the rulers and governors of the 
early Islamic state. This makes it difficult to see how historical 
scenarios that require for their acceptance a total discontinuity in 
the historical memory of the Muslim community — such as that 
Muhammad did not exist, the Quran was not written in Arabic, 
Mecca was originally in a different place etc. — can really be 
justified. Many of these scenarios rely on absence of evidence, 
but it seems a shame to make such a recourse when there are so 
many very vocal forms of material evidence still waiting to be 
studied.” (6) 


3. Rejecting the Islamic oral tradition: 


As discussed above, Holland’s approach is inherently biased as 
he unjustifiably rejects the entire corpus of the Islamic tradition, 
including the oral Prophetic traditions. Patricia Crone asserts 1n 


the documentary that with oral traditions “you remember what 
you want to remember’. With this assertion Holland attempts to 
undermine the entire science of Hadith (Prophetic traditions). 
The science of the Prophetic traditions is based upon 
scrutinising the isnad (chain of narrations) and the matn (the 
text). Nabia Abbot, a prominent academic who has conducted 
extensive study on the Prophetic traditions, explains how the 
growth of these traditions was as a result of parallel and multiple 
chains of transmission which highlights that these traditions are 
trustworthy and a valid source of historical information. She 
writes: 


“the traditions of Muhammad as transmitted by his 
Companions and their Successors were, as a rule, scrupulously 
scrutinised at each step of the transmission, and that the so 
called phenomenal growth of Tradition in the second and third 
centuries of Islam was not primarily growth of content, so far as 
the hadith of Muhammad and the hadith of the Companions are 
concerned, but represents largely the progressive increase in 
parallel and multiple chains of transmission.” (7) 


Harald Motzki, an academic on Hadith literature, has similar 
sentiments. In an essay that appeared in the Journal of Near 
Eastern Studies he concludes that the Prophetic traditions are an 
important and useful type of source concerning the study of 
early Islam: 


“While studying the Musannaf of ‘Abd al-Razzaq, I came to the 
conclusion that the theory championed by Goldziher, Schacht 
and in their footsteps many others — myself included — which in 
general, reject hadith literature as a historically reliable sources 


for the first century AH, deprives the historical study of early 
Islam of an important and a useful type of source.” (8) 


Hence, even a sceptic like Motzki couldn’t resist the strength of 
the preservation the Islamic Prophetic tradition. On what basis 
then people like Holland reject the entire Islamic literary 
corpus? 


4. The absurdity of rejecting the oral traditions 


Even if we were to follow Holland’s line of enquiry, 1t would 
lead us to absurdities. The philosophical implications of 
rejecting the Prophetic traditions are quite damning. In 
epistemology — which is narrowly defined as the study of 
knowledge and belief — testimony is considered as one of the 
sources of knowledge, and when applied properly it can form 
justified beliefs. Testimony is a valid source of knowledge only 
when it comes from a reliable source especially if there are 
multiple sources in agreement. Obviously there are conditions as 
to how we can use testimony, but in the majority cases we 
consider testimony as a valid source of knowledge. For instance, 
take our certainty on the fact that China exists. Many people 
have never been to China, eaten Chinese food in China or 
spoken to someone in China. All they have as evidence is a map 
of the world and people telling them they have travelled to 
China and others claiming to be from China but is this 
sufficient? However, if we examine why we have such a high 
level of certainty that China exists, regardless of the above 
questions, we will conclude that it is due to recurrent testimony. 
Recurrent testimony is when such a large number of people have 
reported a claim to knowledge (such as the existence of China) 
that it is impossible for them to agree upon a lie or to 


simultaneously lie. This is accentuated by the fact that most of 
these people never met and lived in different places and different 
times. Therefore to claim that they have lied is tantamount to 
propose the existence of an impossible conspiracy. 


Linking this to the Prophetic traditions, not only do we have 
mass testimony of events and statements of the Prophet 
Muhammad (peace be upon him), we have a detailed science 
dedicated to authenticate these traditions. Prophetic traditions 
consist of two components: isnad (chain of narrations) and matn 
(text). Each of these have detailed criteria that scrutinise the 
chain and the text to a degree that leaves very little room for 
doubt. To reject these traditions is tantamount to rejecting facts 
such as the existence of China or the entirety of history, as these 
events have been verified via recurrent testimony also. 
Moreover, each Prophetic tradition has been scrutinised more 
rigorously than any historical fact we have with us today. 
Thousands of companions of the Prophet Muhammad (peace be 
upon him) narrated reports from him and these reports were then 
transmitted to subsequent generations with maximum care and 
authenticity. An anonymous report or a narration originating 
from an unknown source was immediately rejected. Companions 
such as Abdullah bin Umar, Anas bin Malik, Abu Hurairah, 
Aysha, Hudaifah bin Yamaan and many more narrated reports 
from the Prophet and they were then passed onto the next 
generation. A very good treatment of this subject can be found 
in M. M. Azami’s “Studies in Early Hadith Literature’. 


The criteria used to verify prophetic traditions are summarised 
below: 


Some criteria for the evaluation of Isnad 


The unblemished and undisputed character of the narrator was 
the most important consideration for the acceptance of a 
prophetic tradition. A branch of the science of hadith (‘ilm al- 
hadith) known as asma’ ar-rijal (the biographies of the people) 
was developed to evaluate the credibility of narrators. The 
following are a few of the criteria utilized for this purpose: 


1. The name, nickname, title, parentage and occupation of the 
narrator should be known. 

2. The original narrator should have stated that he heard the hadith 
directly from the Prophet. 

3. If a narrator referred his hadith to another narrator, the two 
should have lived in the same period and have had the possibility 
of meeting each other. 

4. At the time of hearing and transmitting the hadith, the narrator 
should have been physically and mentally capable of 
understanding and remembering it. 

5. The narrator should have been known as a pious and virtuous 
person. 

6. The narrator should not have been accused of having lied, given 
false evidence or committed a crime. 

7. The narrator should not have spoken against other reliable 
people. 

8. The narrator’s religious beliefs and practices should have been 
known to be correct. 

9. The narrator should not have carried out and practiced peculiar 
religious beliefs of his own. 


Some criteria for the evaluation of Matn 


1. The text should have been stated in plain and simple language as 
this was the undisputed manner of speech of the Prophet 
Muhammad (peace be upon him). 


2. A text in non-Arabic or containing indecent language was rejected 
(for the same reason as above). 

3. A text prescribing heavy punishment for minor sins or 
exceptionally large reward for small virtues was rejected. 

4. A text which referred to actions that should have been commonly 
known and practiced by others but were not known and practiced 
was rejected. 

5. A text contrary to the basic teachings of the Qur’an was rejected. 

6. A text contrary to another established prophetic tradition was 
rejected. 

7. A text inconsistent with historical facts was rejected. 

8. Extreme care was taken to ensure the text was the original 
narration of the Prophet and not the sense of what the narrator 
heard. The meaning of the Prophet tradition was accepted only 
when the narrator was well known for his piety and integrity of 
character. 

9. A text by an obscure narrator which was not known during the 
age of the Prophet’s companions or of the subsequent generation 
was rejected. 


It is clear from the above that the criteria for verifying the 
Prophetic traditions is comprehensive and robust. Even in the 
philosophy of history we do not find such comprehensive 
criteria. 


5. The textual Islamic tradition: 


Holland continues to espouse his uninformed perspective by 
claiming that there is an absence of textual evidence from the 
Islamic narrative. In response to this there are a myriad of 
written works in the early period of Islam. Below is a list of 
some of the early works: 


Saheefah Saadiqah: Compiled by Abdullaah Ibn ‘Amr ibn al- 
Aas during the life of the Prophet Muhammad (peace be upon 
him). His treatise is composed of about 1000 prophetic traditions 
and it remained secure and preserved. 


Saheefah Saheehah: Compiled by Humaam Ibn Munabbih. He 
was from the famous students of Abu Hurairah (the eminent 
companion of the Prophet). He wrote all the prophetic traditions 
from his teacher. Copies of this manuscript are available from 
libraries in Berlin and Damascus. 


Saheefah Basheer Ibn Naheek: Ibn Naheek was also a student of 
Abu Hurairah. He gathered and wrote a treatise of Prophetic 
traditions which he read to Abu Hurairah, before they departed 
and the former verified it. (9) 


One of the early Hadith compilations was Muatta of Imam 
Malik , compiled by Malik bin Anas (d. 179 AH/795 CE). A 
fragmentary papyri manuscript of this collection from the time 
of the author is extant to this day. It can be seen here: 


http://www.islamic-awareness.org/Hadith/PERF731.html. 


This clearly shows that the Hadith literature existed in textual 
form and was written with extreme care and enthusiasm. Malik 
bin Anas was a student of Nafi’, who was a student of Abdullah 
bin Umar and Abdullah narrated directly from the Prophet 
Muhammad (peace be upon him). This is an uninterrupted chain 
of Hadith (also known as the Golden Chain). Malik narrates 
extensively from Nafi’ in his book and all these reports reach the 
Prophet Muhammad directly and some of these reports can be 
verified in manuscript form in international libraries. 


In light of the above, the claim that there were no hadith 
documentated in the early seventh century is a false one, and 
clearly undermines the integrity of the programme. All 
authentic Hadith literature can be traced back to the Prophet and 
much of this literature existed in written form in the early days 
of Islam. 


6. Further baseless assumptions: 


Holland’s unjustified rejection of the oral and textual Islamic 
tradition forces him to attempt a coherent alternative. Admitting 
that he cannot do this, many times describing his source of 
information as a “black hole’, he uses certain Quranic verses in 
an attempt to justify his revisionist approach to the Islamic 
narrative. Holland uses the story of the Prophet Lot and the so- 
called ambiguous mention of the city of Mecca as means to 
justify his alternative theory. 


The Story of Lot 


Holland argues that the Qur’an alludes to places, landscapes and 
geography that are not descriptive of Mecca and the immediate 
surrounding areas. He claims that this implies that the Qur’an 
originates from a location other than Mecca or southern Arabia. 
He mentions the following verse of the Qur’an: 


“And indeed, Lot was among the messengers. [So mention] 
when We saved him and his family, all, except his wife among 
those who remained [with the evildoers]. Then We destroyed the 
others. And indeed, you pass by them in the morning. And at 
night. Then will you not use reason?” (10) 


Holland claims that the words “you pass by them in the morning 
and at night” indicate a place outside of Mecca because the ruins 
are nowhere to be found in Mecca. With this conclusion Holland 
makes some bold assumptions. He assumes that Meccans did not 
travel. This is a blunder as the historian [ra M. Lapidus in his 

book, “A History of Islamic Societies”, clearly states that the 

Arabs in Mecca were established traders travelling far and wide: 


“By the mid-sixth century, as heir to Petra and Palmyra, Mecca 
became one of the important caravan cities of the Middle East. 
The Meccans carried spices, leather, drugs, cloth and slaves 
which had come from Africa or the Far East to Syria, and 
returned money, weapons, cereals, and wine to Arabia.” (11) 


If Holland had carefully read the Qur’an, he would have 
understood that the context of these verses was explained 
elsewhere in the book, as the Qur’an rhetorically asks the 
Meccans if they had travelled through the land to see the ends of 
other civilisations and cities: 


“Have they not travelled through the land and observed how was 
the end of those before them? They were more numerous than 
themselves and greater in strength and in impression on the land, 
but they were not availed by what they used to earn.” (12) 


The “ambiguous” of Mecca 


Holland claims that the city of Mecca is mentioned ambiguously 
in the Qur’an and therefore justifies his revisionist perspective. 
The Quran in the forty-eighth chapter clearly mentions the city 
of Mecca. 


“And it is He who withheld their hands from you and your hands 
from them within [the area of] Makkah after He caused you to 
overcome them. And ever is Allah of what you do, Seeing.” (13) 


Far from being ambiguous, this verse clearly refers to how Allah 
prevented war in Makkah between the Muslims and the 
polytheists. The classical exegetical material elaborates on this, 
for instance Ibn Kathir writes: 


“Allah the Exalted reminds His faithful servants of His favor 
when He restrained the hands of the idolators, and thereby, no 
harm touched the Muslims from the idolators. Allah restrained 
the hands of the believers and they did not fight the idolaters 
near Al-Masjid Al-Haram [Makkah]. Rather, Allah saved both 
parties from battle and brought forth a peace treaty that 
produced good results for the believers, in addition to, earning 
them the good end in this life and the Hereafter.”(14) 


7. Did the Arab Empire create Islam? 


Although this contention of Holland’s does not provide a strong 
argument against Islamic tradition, it is worthwhile pointing out 
that his view that Islam emerged as a result of the Arab empire 
does not make sense when the historical events are viewed 
objectively. The late professor of Islamic studies William 
Montgomery Watt asserts: 


“Islamic ideology alone gave the Arabs that outward — looking 
attitude which enabled them to become sufficiently united to 
defeat the Byzantine and Persian empires. Many of them may 
have been concerned chiefly with booty for themselves. But men 
who were merely raiders out for booty could not have held 


together as the Arabs did. The ideology was no mere 
epiphenomenon but an essential factor in the historical process.” 
(15) 


Hence, according to Watt, it was the religion of Islam that 
inspired the Arabs to unite and consequently carve an empire, 
not the other way around. In a similar vein the author Dr. Lex 
Hixon writes: 


“Neither as Christians or Jews, nor simply as intellectually 
responsible individuals, have members of Western Civilisation 
been sensitively educated or even accurately informed about 
Islam...even some persons of goodwill who have gained 
acquaintance with Islam continue to interpret the reverence for 
the prophet Muhammad and the global acceptance of his 
message as an inexplicable survival of the zeal of an ancient 
desert tribe. This view ignores fourteen centuries of Islamic 
civilisation, burgeoning with artists, scholars, statesmen, 
philanthropists, scientists, chivalrous warriors, philosophers. ..as 
well as countless men and women of devotion and wisdom from 
almost every nation of the planet. The coherent world 
civilisation called Islam, founded in the vision of the Qur’an, 
cannot be regarded as the product of individual and national 
ambition, supported by historical accident.” (16) 


To claim that the empire of the Arabs produced a religion called 
Islam is to assert that a child gave birth to his mother. Holland 
was certainly attempting to challenge all established historical 
laws. 


8. What if the Qur’an is God’s word? 


One of the key reasons of why the Muslim narrative has 
remained resilient against baseless and uninformed polemics 1s 
based on the fact that the Qur’an is from God. The argument is 
simple yet profound. If it can be shown that the Qur’an is from 
God, an Infallible and Omnipotent being, then it follows that 
whatever is in the Qur’an is true. This will include the fact that 
Islam is a religion sent by God and not the development of an 
Arab empire, as claimed by Holland. 


How can we ascertain that the Qur’an is from the Divine? 


The Qur’an, the book of Islam, is no ordinary book. It has been 
described by many who engage with the book as an imposing 
text, but the way it imposes itself on the reader is not negative, 
rather it is positive. This is because it seeks to positively engage 
with one’s mind and emotions, and it achieves this by asking 
profound questions, such as: 


“So where are you people going? This is a message for all 
people; for those who wish to take the straight path.” (17) 


“Are the disbelievers not aware that the heavens and the earth 
used to be joined together and that We ripped them apart, that 
We made every living thing from water? Will they not believe?” 
(18) 


“Have they not thought about their own selves?” (19) 


However the Qur’an doesn’t stop there, it actually challenges the 
whole of mankind with regards to its authorship, it boldly states: 


“If you have doubts about the revelation we have sent down to 
Our servant, then produce a single chapter like it — enlist 


whatever supporters you have other than God — if you truly 
think you can. If you cannot do this — and you never will — then 
beware of the Fire prepared for the disbelievers, whose fuel is 
men and stones.” (20) 


This challenge refers to the various wonders in the Qur’an, even 
within its smallest chapter, that give us good reasons to believe 
it is from God. Some of these reasons are the existence of 
supernatural linguistic, historical and factual statements in the 
Quran and these statements couldn’t possibly have originated 
from the mind of an unlettered seventh century Arabian 
inhabitant of Mecca 1.e. the Prophet Muhammad (peace be upon 
him). 


Linguistic 


The Qur’an’s use of the Arabic language has never been 
achieved before by anyone who has mastered the language past 
or present. As Forster Fitzgerald Arbuthnot, a notable British 
Orientalist, states: 


“*.,.and that though several attempts have been made to produce 
a work equal to it as far as elegant writing is concerned, none 
has as yet succeeded.” (21) 


The Qur’an is the most eloquent of all speeches that achieves the 
peak of excellence, it renders peoples attempts to match its 
miraculous style as null and void. It is no wonder Professor 
Bruce Lawrence writes: 


“As tangible signs Qur’anic verses are expressive of 
inexhaustible truth, the signify meaning layered within meaning, 
light upon light, miracle after miracle.” (22) 


For more information please read the essays “The Qur’an’s 


Challenge: A Literary and Linguistic Miracle” and “The 
Philosophical Implications on the Uniqueness of the Qur’an“. 


Historical 


There are many historically factual statements in the Qur’an that 
show us that it is from God. One of them is that the Qur’an is the 
only religious text to use different words for the rulers of Egypt 
at different times. For instance while addressing the Egyptian 
ruler at the time of Prophet Yusuf (Joseph), the word “Al- 
Malik” in Arabic is used which refers to a ruler, king or sultan. 


“The King said, ‘Bring him to me straight away!’...”(23) 


In contrast, the ruler of Egypt at the time of the Prophet Musa 
(Moses) is referred to as “Pharaoh”, in Arabic “Firaown’’. This 
particular title began to be employed in the 14th century B.C., 
during the reign of Amenhotep IV. This is confirmed by the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica which states that the word “Pharaoh” 
was a title of respect used from the New Kingdom (beginning 
with the 18th dynasty; B.C. 1539-1292) until the 22nd dynasty 
(B.C. 945-730), after which this term of address became the title 
of the king. So the Qur’an is historically accurate as the Prophet 
Yusuf lived at least 200 years before 18th dynasty, and the word 
“al-Malik” or “King” was used for the king of Egypt at the time, 
not the title “Pharaoh”. 


In light of this, how could have the Prophet Muhammad (peace 
be upon him) known such a minute historical detail? Especially 
when all other religious texts, such as the Bible are mistaking in 
this regard? Also, since people at the time of revelation did not 


know this information (as the Hieroglyphs was a dead language 
at the time), what does this then say about the authorship of the 
Qur’an? 


There are many more reasons for the Muslim belief in the 
Qur’an. We hope this provides the window of opportunity for 
the reader to study further and engage with a text that not only 
changed Arabia, but the entire world. Johnston , an authority on 
early Islamic history, agrees: 


“Seldom, if ever, has a set of ideas had so great an effect on 
human societies as Islam has done, above all in the first half of 
the seventh century. In little more than twenty years, the 
religious and political configuration of Arabia was changed out 
of all recognition. Within another twenty all of the rich, highly 
developed, militarily powerful world enveloping Arabia was 
conquered, save for Asia Minor and north Africa.” (24) 


One of the biggest effects of the Quran on human history was 
the survival of Jews and some minor Christian sects due to the 
protection of Islam. This outcome of the teachings of the Quran 
in itself was a phenomenon, please see “Islam’s War on Terror” 
for details here: 


http://www.iera.org.uk/downloads/Islam_war_on_Terror.pdf. 
9. Selective Scholarship 


Holland’s choice of scholarship was very selective and was 
carefully planned to substantiate his argument. He appears to 
have ignored a bulk, in fact the majority, of scholarship to make 
his point stand out. He relied heavily upon the opinions of 
Patricia Crone (featured in the documentary), whose theories on 


the early Islamic history are discarded by most historians today. 
She has expressed her erroneous views on Islamic sources in a 
number of works. She went as far as to assert that some of the 
Islamic sources are ‘debris of obliterated past”; and some of the 
early works, including Ibn Ishaq’s Sira (biography of the 
Prophet), are “mere piles of desperate traditions”. (25) 


Crone has been heavily criticised by fellow historians for her 
radical views. Even Fred M. Donner, another historian featured 
in the documentary, rejected Crone’s approach. Referring to 
people like Crone, Cook and Wansbrough, Donner asserts that: 


“*_..the sceptics have encountered some scepticism about their 
own approach, because some of their claims seem overstated — 
or even unfounded. Moreover, their work has to date been 
almost entirely negative — that is, while they have tried to cast 
doubt on the received version of ‘what happened’ in early 
Islamic history by impugning the sources, they have not yet 
offered a convincing alternative reconstruction of what might 
have happened.” (26) 


Angelika Neuwirth, a German scholar on the Quran, has 
expressed similar sentiments on Patricia Crone and her likes. 
She states: 


“As a whole, however, the theories of the so called sceptic or 
revisionist scholars who, arguing historically, make a radical 
break with the transmitted picture of Islamic origins, shifting 
them in both time and place from the seventh to the eighth or 
ninth century and from the Arabian Peninsula to the Fertile 
Crescent, have by now been discarded...New findings of 
Quranic text fragments, moreover, can be adduced to affirm 


rather than call into question the traditional picture of the Quran 
as an early fixed text composed of the suras we have...The 
alternative visions about the genesis of the Quran presented by 
Wansbrough, Crone and Cook, Luling and Luxenberg are not 
only mutually exclusive, but rely on textual observations that are 
too selective to be compatible with the comprehensive quranic 
textual evidence that can be drawn only from a systematically 
microstructural reading.” (27) 


Carole Hillenbrand has also rejected the extremely negative and 
selective approach of Patricia Crone and her school. (28) 


It is clear from above, mainstream scholarly opinions that the 
Islamic historical narrative is far richer and trustworthy than 
most historical traditions. Most historians, who have no 
underlying political or religious agendas, accept the historical 
validity of Islamic sources. 


In summary, Tom Holland has cherry picked from evidence as 
well as scholarship to take an unsubstantiated and marginalised 
view on the origins of Islam.qqqq His exclusion of established 
academic positions and material facts points to the only 
conclusion of justifying his own prejudices and unjustified 
dismissal of Islamic tradition. 
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A Note on the England Riots 


There will be no cheap political point scoring here. What I am 
about to say are my sincere views and advice concerning what 
occurred across England during the riots. Rioting spread across 
London, with unrest flaring up in other English cities including 
Birmingham, Bristol, Manchester, and Nottingham. A man in 
Croydon was shot, houses were reduced to ashes, livelihoods 
were destroyed, and local family run businesses were ruined. 
Police were attacked and injured, cars were burnt and people 
were scared to walk the streets of London. In light of this we 
need to answer two fundamental questions: why has this 
happened and what can we do to make sure this never happens 
again? 


Why Has This Happened? 


There is no right answer here, but we can get close to the truth. 
The answers from some commentators and politicians so far 
have been to blame the rotten apples of our society, the 
criminals, and the minority youth who will always seek to do 
bad things. Frankly, these answers are irresponsible and fail to 
understand the dynamics of social influence. These answers are 
also fallacious, if these youths, come from, and are a product of 
our society, then why just simply blame the product? This is 
simplistic and is tantamount of expelling all the pupils of a high 
school without trying to reform teaching practices. Simply put, it 
means we are always going to throw away the rotten apples of a 
bad tree, in the hope of growing good tasty apples. If we don’t 


deal with the roots of the problems, we will always get bad 
apples. So why has this happened? Well, there are many reasons 
and we can’t elaborate on all them here, but one thing we have 
to take seriously is the failure of the government. 


- Firstly, there is an element of disenfranchisement of British 
youth, half of all 18 to 24 year-olds are not even registered 
to vote and just over a third believes that politics is a waste 
of time.[1] 

- Secondly, drugs and alcohol abuse is common, a staggering 
25% of the UKs school age children have tried drugs, with 
10% of them using drugs regularly with cocaine 
consumption rising to levels unheard of elsewhere in 
Europe.[2] Younger people are more likely to drink 
heavily, with 48 per cent of men and 39 per cent of women 
aged 16-24 drinking above the daily recommendations.[3] 
[4] 

- Thirdly, violence and criminal activity has become 
somewhat of a social norm for British youth, young people 
think that the outlook for knife crime is bleak with 25% of 
people knowing someone who has been a victim of knife 
crime. The Youth Justice board has found that one in three 
young people carry a knife or gun and a crime is committed 
by a young person every two minutes.[5] Almost 75 per 
cent of young offenders were reconvicted within two years, 
and 12.5% percent were reconvicted within 3 months.[6] 

- Fourthly, there is a lack of education. 30,000 young people 
leave school with no qualifications each year and a tenth of 
16-year-olds left school in 2005 with poor literacy or 
numeracy skills. Official figures show that about 60,000 
16-year-olds did not pass GCSE English or Maths, and one 


in 20, almost 32,000 teenagers, failed to gain a GCSE in 
both subjects.[7] 

- There are other issues facing British youth including 
homelessness and prostitution, at least 75,000 young people 
have experienced homelessness in the UK between 
2006/7[8] and of the estimated 80,000 people involved in 
prostitution in the UK, up to 5,000 children may be 
involved at any one time, with a female to male ratio of 
four to one.[9] 


In February 2009, the Children’s Society launched a report 
entitled “A Good Childhood: Searching for Values in a 
Competitive Age’ and it presented evidence that may be the 
underlying reason for the above reality of British youth. The 
report focused on children, and one can argue that if the 
situation of British children is quite bad, then it will effect later 
years, “Britain and the U.S. have more broken families than other 
countries, and our families are less cohesive in the way they live 
and eat together. British children are rougher with each other, 
and live more riskily in terms of alcohol, drugs and teenage 
pregnancy. And they are less inclined to stay in education. This 
comes against a background of much greater income inequality: 
many more children live in relative poverty in Britain and the 
U.S.”[10] 


Mr Justice Coleridge, a Family Division judge for England and 
Wales, comments on the issues raised by the Children’s Society 
report, describing social breakdown and fragmentation as a 
“never ending carnival of human misery — a ceaseless river of 
human distress.”’[11] 


Why is the Government to Blame? 


Simply put, liberal values are to blame. The Prime Minister’s 
recent call for a “muscular liberalism’’[ 12] is indicative of why 
the government has failed. They do not realize that liberal 
values, which emanate from the disputatious doctrine of 
liberalism, are the cause of the problem. This is because liberal 
values emphasise on the priority of individual rights and 
emphasise on individual freedoms, as the ‘Oxford Concise 
Dictionary of Politics’ states that Liberalism 1s “the belief that it 
is the aim of politics to preserve individual rights and to 
maximise freedom of choice.”[ 13] So it can be clearly seen that 
these values are excessively individualistic, and individualism is 
a major cause of the problem for various reasons: 


- Firstly, individualism is the consideration that individual 
human beings are social atoms abstracted from their social 
contexts, attachments and obligations.[14] This view of the 
human being is not based on reality, for instance there are 
dynamic links between society’s values and behavior, and 
it is not just individualistic, as social constructionist Vivien 
Burr concludes that key features — or values — of a specific 
society will affect an individual’s personality. She uses 
competition as an example, “For example in a capitalist 
society competition is fundamental; society is structured 
around individuals and organisation that compete with each 
other for jobs markets etc...so that where competition is a 
fundamental feature of social economic life, what you will 
get is competitive people.”’[ 15] 

- Secondly, these liberal values which are based upon 
individualism are non-cohesive values, it 1s no wonder the 
Children’s Society report concluded that our social 
problems are due to “excessive individualism’’| 16] 


But it not just about values. Political liberalism has created this 
problem due to its principle of neutrality. This principle means 
that liberal nations do not, or in theory, should not promote any 
conception of the ‘good life’. In other words liberal nations must 
allow a ‘market place’ of conflicting and competing conceptions 
of the ‘good life’. According to this principle, the best 
conception of the ‘good life’ will emerge due to the assumption 
that individuals will make the best choices on how to live their 
lives. The main issue with this is that it does not take into 
account the effect of influential structures in society and ignores 
the influence of those who have the power and resources to 
propagate their version of the ‘good life’. The implications of 
this are that a negative conception of how to life our lives can 
become the norm due to these influential structures. For example 
the materialistic, “bling bling” and “what’s in it for me” culture 
dominates the market place of competing values that our youth 
immerse themselves. So in absence of the government 
advocating a version of the ‘good life’ that will influence our 
youth in a positive way, they just reiterate the problem by saying 
we need more liberal values. The point to take here is that 
materialism usually ties in with identity, if the youth have been 
influenced by this materialistic social norm; it would affect their 
sense of self, because they would define themselves by what 
they own, and what they wear. Therefore, if they cannot afford 
these things, it would be tantamount of stripping them from their 
constructed identity, which it would inevitably lead to looting, 
because they would be trying to get back their identity, which 
has been falsely constructed by avid materialism. 


What can we do to make sure this never happens again? 


The answer is simple. Advocate a conception of the ‘good life’ 
that creates a cohesive, peaceful and harmonious society and by 
doing so it will create a social norm where the youth can feed 
into to nourish their need to conform. Youth, just like the rest of 
us, have a need to conform which facilitates the creation of a 
social norm. But this begs the questions: what conception of the 
‘good life’ can create a better society? Well, there are some 
conditions, the first condition is that it must transcend social and 
cultural relativism, meaning what is good is really good, 
objectively good, so that our youth do not suffer from cognitive 
dissonance every few years due to the radical changes in social 
norms. The second condition is that the conception of the ‘good 
life’ must be based on cohesive values that bring people together 
and give us a sense of responsibility. Finally, there must be a 
form of moral motivation and accountability. 


In my view the only conception of the ‘good life’ that fulfills 
these conditions 1s Islam, 


1. Islamic values have a metaphysical grounding that makes 
them objective. The reason for this is that God is the only 
concept that transcends human subjectivity, therefore breaks the 
confusion emanating from social and cultural relativism. In the 
minds of the youth, they will know what is wrong today is 
wrong tomorrow because God, who transcends our human 
difference, said so. 


2. Islamic values are cohesive and give us a sense of 
responsibility, for instance, 


- Compassion: “What will explain to you what the steep path 
is? It is to free a slave, to feed at a time of hunger, an 


orphaned relative or a poor person in distress, and to be one 
of those who believe and urge one another to steadfastness 
and compassion.”[ 17] 

- Tolerance: “O mankind! We created you from a single 
(pair) of a male and a female, and made you into nations 
and tribes, that ye may know each other (not that ye may 
despise (each other). Verily the most honoured of you in 
the sight of Allah is (he who is) the most righteous of you. 
And Allah has full knowledge and is well acquainted (with 
all things).”’[18] 

« Justice: “O You who believe! Be upholders of justice, 
bearing witness for God alone, even against yourselves or 
your parents and relatives. Whether they are rich or poor, 
God is well able to look after them. Do not follow your 
own desires and deviate from the truth. If you twist or turn 
away, God is aware of what you do.”[19] 

- Distribution of wealth: “Feed the indigent, without wishing 
any return from them, not even a word of thanks.”[20]| 


3. Finally, Islam provides that framework for moral motivation 
and accountability. In our ever increasing secular and godless 
society, there is no divine lawgiver, which has taken away our 
sense of meaning as Richard Taylor, an eminent ethicist, 
explains, “The modern age, more or less repudiating the idea of 
a divine lawgiver, has nevertheless tried to retain the ideas of 
moral right and wrong, not noticing that, in casting God aside, 
they have also abolished the conditions of meaningfulness for 
moral right and wrong as well.”[21] Taylor concludes that 
without any reference to religion talking about moral obligation 
“amounts to saying that they discourse without meaning.”’[22] 
Therefore, bringing back that divine command would give 


meaning to our sense of moral obligation, which would lead to a 
greater sense of moral motivation. Also, in our increasingly 
irreligious society, there is no moral accountability for one’s 
actions. The attitude these days is that if someone can get away 
with it then it is ok. But the reality is that morals are 
meaningless without accountability. If life ends at the grave, it 
makes no difference whether one lives as a Stalin or as a saint. 
As the Russian writer Fyodor Dostoyevsky rightly said, “If there 
is no immortality, then all things are permitted.’[23] However, 
with a belief in the hereafter and divine accountability, these 
will provide the motivations to do greater good and provide the 
psychological barriers to prevent immorality. 


In light of the above, it is clear that Islam is our only hope. We 
need to propagate this message in a positively assertive, but 
humble way, to win hearts and minds, and at the same time 
mould our communities to be the embodiments of these 
timeless, transcendent values. 
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God’s Testimony: The Inimitability and Divine 
Authorship of the Qur’an 


(for Non-Arabs or non-experts of the Arabic language) 
By Hamza Andreas Tzortzis 
Last updated 18 August 2014 


Most of what we know is based on the say so of others. This 
holds true for facts that we would never deny. For many of us 
these truths include the existence of Amazonian Indian tribes, 
photosynthesis, ultraviolet radiation, and bacteria. Let me 
elaborate further by using your mother as an example. How 
would you prove to me — a perfect stranger — that your mother 
did in fact give birth to you? As bizarre as this question sounds, 
it will help clarify a very important yet underrated source of 
knowledge. Some might say “my mother told me so”, “I have a 
birth certificate’, “my father told me, he was there’, or “I have 
checked my mother’s hospital records”. These responses are not 
unfounded, however they are based on the statements of other 
people. Sceptical minds may not be satisfied. They may try and 
salvage an empirical basis for their conviction by using the 
‘DNA card’ or by referring to video footage. The conviction that 
your mother is who she says she is, isn’t based on a DNA home 
test kit. The reality is that most of us have not taken a DNA test. 
It is also not based on video footage as you still have to rely on 
the say so of others to claim that the baby is actually you. So 
how and why are we so sure? This, admittedly quirky example, 
brings to light an important source of knowledge, testimony. 


Many of our beliefs are based on a form of reasoning which 
begins with a collection of data, facts or assertions, and then 
seeks the best explanation for them. Let’s welcome your mother 
back briefly again. She is heavily pregnant with you inside her 
womb and the due date was last week. Suddenly, her waters 
break and she starts having contractions so your father and the 
relevant medical staff safely assume that she’s started labour. 
Another example, some years on, your mother notices an open 
packet of biscuits and crumbs around your mouth and on your 
clothes. She infers that it was you who opened the packet and 
helped yourself to some biscuits. In both examples, the 
conclusions are not necessarily true or indisputable, but they are 
the best explanations considering all of the facts available. This 
thinking process is known as inference to the best explanation. 


So why have I introduced the above scenarios? Because using 
the concepts and principles from these examples, this essay will 
put forward the case that the Qur’an is an inimitable expression 
of the Arabic language, and that its inimitability is best 
explained by God. What is meant by inimitability is that no one 
has been able to produce or emulate the Quran’s linguistic and 
literary features. This can include- but is not limited to- its 
unique literary form and genre, in the context of sustained 
eloquence. Though this assertion seems quite disconnected to 
what I have elaborated on so far, consider the following outline: 


The Qur’an was revealed in Arabia to the Prophet Muhammad 


= in the 7" century. This period was known as an era of 
literary and linguistic perfection. The 7" century Arabs were 
socialised into being a people who were the best at expressing 
themselves in their native tongue. They would celebrate when a 


poet rose amongst them and all they knew was poetry. They 
would start with poetry and end in poetry. The cultivation of 
poetic skills and linguistic mastery was everything for them. It 
was their oxygen and life blood; they could not live or function 
without the perfection of their linguistic abilities. However, 
when the Qur’an was recited to them they lost their breath, they 
were dumbfounded, incapacitated, and stunned by the silence of 
their greatest experts. They could not produce anything like the 
Qur’anic discourse. It got worse. The Qur’an challenged these 
linguists par excellence to imitate its unique literary and 
linguistic features. They failed. So they resorted to boycott, war, 
murder, torture and a campaign of misinformation. In fact, 
throughout the centuries there have been experts who have 
acquired the tools to challenge the Qur’an and they too have 
testified that the Qur’an is inimitable, and appreciate why the 
best linguists have failed. 


How can a Non-Arab or non-expert of the Arabic language 
appreciate the inimitability of the Qur’an? Enter now the role of 
testimony. The above assertions are based on an established 
written and oral testimonial transmission of knowledge from 
past and present scholars of the Arabic language. If this is true, 
and the best people placed to challenge the Qur’an failed to 
imitate the Divine discourse, then who was the author? This is 
where testimony stops, and where the use of inference begins. In 
order to understand the inference to the best explanation, the 
possible rationalisations of the Qur’an’s inimitable nature must 
be analysed. These include that it was authored by an Arab, a 


Non-Arab, Muhammad # or God. Considering all of the facts 


that will be discussed in this essay, it is implausible that the 
Qur’an’s inimitability can be explained by attributing it to an 


Arab, a Non-Arab or Muhammad #* . For that reason, God is 
the inference to the best explanation. 


The main assumptions in the above introduction is that 
testimony is a valid source of knowledge and inference is a 
suitable and rational method of thinking to form conclusions 
about reality. This essay will introduce the epistemology of 
testimony, and elaborate on the use of testimonial transmission 
in a way that is rational. It will highlight the effective use of 
inferring to the best explanation, and apply both concepts to the 
Qur’an’s inimitability. This essay will conclude that God is the 
best explanation for the fact that no one has been able to imitate 
the Divine book. This will be achieved without the reader 
requiring any knowledge or expertise of the Arabic language. 


To postulate God as the best explanation for the inimitability of 
the Qur’an may assume His existence. This may be the case, 
however, it is not the scope of this essay to attempt to prove The 
Divine. There is a wide range of literature available that has 
already provided good reasons for His existence. Nevertheless, 
the point can be made that a previous conviction in God is not 
necessary, this will be discussed at the end of this essay. 


The Epistemology of Testimony 
What is testimony? 


Epistemology comes from the Greek words éziotyun (epistimi) 
which means knowledge and understanding, and Joyoc (logos) 
meaning ‘the study of’. Epistemology therefore refers to the 
study of knowledge and belief. Its concerns are focused on 
answering the following questions: what are the conditions of 


knowledge? What are the sources of knowledge? How is 
knowledge justified? What makes a proposition or set of beliefs 
true? 


Testimony is a branch of epistemology “concerned with how we 
acquire knowledge and justified belief from the say-so of other 
people”""!, Therefore, one of the key questions it tries to answer 
is how do we gain “knowledge on the basis of what other people 
tell us.”!? Assistant Professor Benjamin McMyler provides a 
summary of testimonial knowledge, 


“Here are a few things that I know. I know that the copperhead 
is the most common venomous snake in the greater Houston 
area. I know that Napoleon lost the Battle of Waterloo. I know 
that, as I write, the average price for gasoline in the U.S is $4.10 
per gallon...All of these things I know on the basis of what 
epistemologists call testimony, on the basis of being told of 
them by another person or group of persons.”’! 


McMyler’s summary seems quite intuitive and highlights why 
we claim knowledge solely based on testimonial transmission. 
The world being a sphere is a striking example. The belief that 
the world is a sphere is — for most of us — not based on 
mathematics or science. It is purely centred on testimony. Your 
initial reactions may entail the following statements “I have seen 
pictures”, “I have read it in science books”, “All my teachers 
told me’, “I can go on the highest mountain peak and observe 
the curvature of the Earth”, and so on. However, upon 
intellectual scrutiny, all of our answers fall under testimonial 
knowledge. Seeing pictures or images is testimonial because you 
have to accept the say so of the authority or person who said it is 
an image of the world. Reading and learning this fact from 


science textbooks is also due to testimonial transmission, as you 
have to accept what the authors say as true. This also applies 
when referring to your teachers. Attempting to empirically 
justify your current conviction by standing on the highest peak, 
is still based on testimony. Many of us have never done such a 
thing, and therefore assuming that it will provide us evidence for 
the roundness of the Earth is based ultimately on the say so of 
others. Even if you have, it does not in any way prove the 
roundness of the Earth. Standing on a peak will only indicate 
that the Earth has some form of curvature — and not a complete 
sphere. In summary, for the majority of us, the fact that the 
world is round is not based on anything else apart from 
testimony. 


So far the discussion about testimony undeniably brings to light 
its indispensable nature. Knowledge is impossible without it. 
Professor of Epistemology C. A. J. Coady summarises the points 
made so far, and lists some of the things that are solely accepted 
on the basis of testimonial transmission, “...many of us have 
never seen a baby born, nor have most of us examined the 
circulation of the blood nor the actual geography of the world 
nor any fair sample of the laws of the land, nor have we made 
the observations that lie behind our knowledge that the lights in 
the sky are heavenly bodies immensely distant. ..”!! 


The significance of testimonial knowledge needs no further 
discussion. However, there are some very important questions 
epistemologists are trying to answer in this field. These include, 
“When and how does testimony yield evidence?”’, “Is 
testimonial knowledge based on other sources of knowledge?” 
Or “Is testimony fundamental?” Although it is not the scope of 


this essay to solve or elaborate on all the issues in this area of 
epistemology, it will summarise some of the discussions to 
further substantiate the fact that testimony is a valid source of 
knowledge. 


A Note on Eyewitness Testimony 


The discussion so far refers to the testimonial transmission of 
knowledge, and not the recollection of what was witnessed 
during an event or a crime. The existing material concerning 
eyewitness testimony is vast, and this essay does not intend to 
discuss the conclusions and implications of such studies and 
research. However, given that there is an academic concern over 
eyewitness testimony with regards to its reliability, it should not 
be conflated with the testimonial transmission of knowledge. 
These are distinct and separate areas. Eyewitness testimony may 
suffer due to our imperfect short-term memories and the 
psychological influences and constraints on recalling the 
sequence of a particular event. The testimony of knowledge, 
ideas or concepts, does not suffer from such issues because the 
acquisition of knowledge is usually as a result of repetition, a 
relatively longer duration, internalisation and study. 


This point leads to a slight but useful diversion; David Hume’s 
treatise on miracles. Hume argued that the only evidence we 
have for miracles is eyewitness testimony. He concluded that we 
should only believe in miracles if the probability of the 
eyewitnesses to be mistaken, is greater than the probability of 
the miracle to occur."! 


Notwithstanding the concerns over single eyewitness reports, 
eyewitness testimony can be taken seriously in the context of 


multiple witnessing (which is related to the concept of 
mutawatir in Islamic studies). If there exists a large (or large 
enough) number of independent witnesses, who transmitted the 
testimony via varying chains of transmission, and many of these 
witnesses never met each other, then to reject that report would 
be bordering the absurd. Even Hume himself recognized the 
power of this type of eye witness report, 


“I beg the limitations here made may be remarked, when I say, 
that a miracle can never be proved, so as to be the foundation of 
a system of religion. For I own, that otherwise, there may 
possibly be miracles, or violations of the usual course of nature, 
of such a kind as to admit of proof from human testimony; 
though, perhaps, it will be impossible to find any such in all the 
records of history. Thus, suppose, all authors, in all languages, 
agree, that, from the first of January 1600, there was a total 
darkness over the whole earth for eight days: suppose that the 
tradition of this extraordinary event is still strong and lively 
among the people: that all travellers, who return from foreign 
countries, bring us accounts of the same tradition, without the 
least variation or contradiction: it is evident, that our present 
philosophers, instead of doubting the fact, ought to receive it as 
certain. ..”1° 


On a final note, Hume’s argument against miracles has been 
dealt with quite extensively by the Professor of History and 
Philosophy of Science John Earman. Professor Earman’s book 
Hume’s Abject Failure: The Argument Against Miracles 
dismantles Hume’s scepticism. The following passage from 
Earman’s work is hoped to encourage reading on the topic, 


“In “Of Miracles,” Hume pretends to stand on philosophical 
high ground, hurling down thunderbolts against miracle stories. 
The thunderbolts are supposed to issue from general principles 
about inductive inference and the credibility of eyewitness 
testimony. But when these principles are made explicit and 
examined under the lens of Bayesianism, they are found to be 
either vapid, specious, or at variance with actual scientific 
practice.’!] 


The focus of this essay is on the testimonial transmission of 
knowledge and not events or eyewitness reports — the conceptual 
distinctions between the two are obvious. However, it has been 
mentioned here to remind the reader that there is a distinction 
between the two types of testimony. 


Is Testimony Fundamental? 


The previous examples on testimonial transmission expose our 
epistemic dependence on the say so of others. This reminds me 
of a public discussion I had with the outspoken atheist, Professor 
Lawrence Krauss. I highlighted the fact that observations were 
not the only source of knowledge and therefore wanted to 
expose his empirical presupposition. I raised the issue of 
testimony and asked him if he believed in evolution. He replied 
that he did, and so I asked him if he had done all the 
experiments himself. He obviously replied in the negative.'*! 
This uncovered a serious issue in his — and by extension, many 
of our — assumptions about why we believe in what we believe. 
Most of our beliefs are based on the say so of others and it does 
not make it empirical just because it is couched in scientific 
language. 


Until relatively recently, testimony was neglected as an area of 
in-depth study. This academic silence came to an end with 
various studies and publications, most notable was Professor 
Coady’s Testimony: A Philosophical Discussion. Coady argues 
for the validity and significance of testimony, and attacks David 
Hume’s reductionist account of testimonial transmission. The 
reductionist thesis asserts that testimony is justified via other 
sources of knowledge such as perception, memory and 
induction. In other words, testimony on its own has no warrant 
and must be justified a posteriori, meaning knowledge based on 
experience. Coady’s account for testimony is fundamental; he 
asserts that testimonial knowledge is justified without appealing 
to other sources of knowledge like observation. This account of 
testimony is known as the anti-reductionist thesis. Coady 
contends the reductionist thesis by attacking Hume’s approach. 
Hume is seen as the main proponent of the reductionist thesis 
due to his essay On Miracles which is the tenth chapter of his 
Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding. Hume’s 
reductionist approach does not entail that he denies testimonial 
knowledge, he actually highlights its importance: “We may 
observe, that there is no species of reasoning more common, 
more useful, and even necessary to human life, than that which 
is derived from the testimony of men...”! Hume argues that our 
trust in testimony is based on a conformity between testimonial 
knowledge and experience. This is where Coady seeks to 
dismantle the basis of Hume’s approach. His criticism is not 
limited to the following argument, but elaborating on it here 
demonstrates the strength of his overall contentions. 


Coady argues that Hume’s appeal to collective observation 
exposes a vicious circle. Hume claims that testimony can only 


be justified if the knowledge that someone is testifying to, is in 
agreement with observed facts. However, what Hume implies by 
observed facts is not personal observation but rather collective 
experience, and Coady argues that we cannot always rely on 
personal observed generalisations. This is where the vicious 
circle is exposed; we can only know what others have observed 
based upon their say so, in other words, their testimony. Relying 
on one’s own direct observations would not suffice, as that 
knowledge would be limited and unqualified to justify anything 
— or at least very little. Therefore, the reductionist thesis is 
flawed. Its claim that testimony must be justified via other 
sources of knowledge, such as observation, actually assumes 
that which it tries to deny; the fundamental nature of testimony. 
The key reason that affirms this point, is that in order to know 
what our collective observations are, you must rely on other 
people’s testimony as we have not observed them ourselves. 


Relying on Experts 


The modern scientific progress we all are proud of, could never 
have happened without trusting an authority’s claim to 
experimental data. Take Evolution as an example. If Richard 
Dawkins’s belief in Evolution required that he must perform all 
of the experiments himself, and to personally observe all of the 
empirical data, he could never be so bold in claiming its truth. 
Even if he could repeat some of the observations and 
experiments himself, he would still have to rely on the say so of 
other scientists. This area of study is so vast that to verify 
everything ourselves would be impossible, and to maintain such 
a claim would make scientific progress unattainable. 


The previous example raises an important question, “What if the 
testimonial transmission of knowledge is based on the say so of 
an expert of which you had no previous knowledge?” The fact is 
that we are not all experts and thus must, at times, accept the 
testimony of others. University lecturer in philosophy Dr. 
Elizabeth Fricker, elaborates, 


“But that there are some occasions on which it is rational 
deferentially to accept another’s testimony, and irrational to 
refuse to do so, is entailed by her background knowledge of her 
own cognitive and physical nature and limitations, together with 
her appreciation of how other people are both like and in other 
respects unlike herself, hence on some occasions better 
epistemically placed regarding some matter than she is herself. I 
may rationally regret that I cannot fly, or go for a week without 
sleep without any loss of performance, or find out for myself 
everything which I would like to know. But given my cognitive 
and physical limitations as parametric, there is no room for 
rational regret about my extended but canny trust in the word of 
others, and enormous epistemic and consequent other riches to 
be gained from it.”"'°! 


Trust 


This is where the concept of trust enters into the discussion on 
testimonial transmission. To accept the word of others based on 
their authority on a particular subject requires us to not only 
trust them, but to be trustworthy in our assessments of their 
trustworthiness. 


Discussions about the nature and validity of testimony have 
moved on from the reductionist and anti-reductionist paradigms. 


Professor of Philosophy Keith Lehrer argues that the 
justification for testimony is neither of the two approaches. 
Lehrer’s argument rests on trust. He argues that testimony leads 
to the acquisition of knowledge under “some circumstances but 
not all circumstances.’"!'"! He maintains that testimony is in 
“itself a source of evidence when the informant is trustworthy in 
the testimony. The testimony in itself does not constitute 
evidence otherwise.”!!?! The person who testifies does not need 
to be “infallible to be trustworthy’"*! but “the person testifying 
to the truth of what she says must be trustworthy in what she 
accepts and what she conveys.”!!*! Lehrer admits that 
trustworthiness is not sufficient for the conversion of the say so 
of others into knowledge, and that the person’s trustworthiness 
must be successfully truth-connected and that we must be 
trustworthy and reliable in our assessment.">! The truth- 
connectedness of a testimonial transmission can include 
background information on a topic, the testimonies of others on 
a particular field of knowledge, including personal and 
collective experiences. 


He claims that in order for us to be trustworthy about the way 
we evaluate and assess the trustworthiness of others, we need to 
refer to previous experiences in our assessments and whether we 
were accurate or mistaken. However, when we learn that the 
testimony of a person is not trustworthy, it is usually due to 
relying on the testimony of others about that person.''®! This may 
expose a vicious circle, because to assess the testimony of 
others, other testimonies are relied upon. Lehrer asserts this is 
more of a “virtuous loop”.''’! How is this the case? The 
Professor provides two answers, 


“First, any complete theory of justification or trustworthiness 
will have to explain why we are justified or trustworthy in 
accepting the theory itself. So the theory must apply to itself to 
explain why we are justified or trustworthy in accepting it. 
Secondly, and equally important, our trustworthiness at any 
given time must result from what we have accepted in the past, 
including what we have accepted from the testimony of others. 
The result is that there is a kind of mutual support between the 
particular things we have accepted and our general 
trustworthiness in what we accept, including, of course, the 
particular things we have accepted. It is the mutual support 
among the things that we accept that results in the 
trustworthiness of what we accept.”!'®! 


The Right of Deferral 


Lehrer’s discussion on trustworthiness raises the question of 
how we can establish trust to rely on the authority or the say so 
of others. Assistant Professor Benjamin McMyler develops an 
interesting argument that aids in answering this question. 
McMyler argues that the epistemological problem of testimony 
can be “recast as a problem of explaining the epistemic right of 
deferral.”!'?! McMyler argues that if an audience is entitled to 
defer challenges back to the speaker, it provides a new way in 
framing the problem of testimony. This requires that both parties 
acknowledge a responsibility, 


“If a speaker does not genuinely assume partial responsibility 
for an audience’s testimonial belief by making her assertion an 
instance of testimony, then the audience cannot acquire properly 
testimonial knowledge. Equally, however, if the audience does 
not properly accept the speaker’s assumption of responsibility of 


being disposed to defer relevant challenges to the content of her 
testimonial belief back to the testimonial speaker, then the 
audience cannot acquire genuine testimonial knowledge.”’°! 


Trustworthiness can be built by exercising this right to defer 
challenges back to the speaker (or writer). If coherent answers to 
these challenges are given, this can potentially increase trust. 
The following example explains this point. A professor of 
linguistics claims that the Qur’an is inimitable, and elaborates on 
its eloquence, unique literary form and genre. The audience 
takes responsibility and challenges the professor. The challenge 
is in the form of questions, these include, “Can you gives us 
more examples from the Qur’an?”, “What have other authorities 
said about the Qur’an’s genre?”’, “How can you explain the 
views of academics who disagree with you?”, and “Given the 
historical background information on the Qur’an, in what way 
does it support your assertion?” The professor provides coherent 
answers to the questions, and gradually builds trust. 


To conclude this section, testimony is a necessary source of 
knowledge. Without testimonial transmission we could not have 
had the scientific progress characteristic of our era, many of our 
established claims to knowledge would be reduced to a sceptic’s 
musings, and we would not be justified in easily dismissing the 
flat-earther’s false assertions. For testimony to turn into 
knowledge we must be trustworthy in our assessments of the 
trustworthiness of others and take responsibility in deferring 
challenges back to the one testifying. We must also ensure that 
there is some truth connected to their claims, which can include 
other testimonies or background information. 


Inference to the Best Explanation 


Inference to the best explanation is a common and invaluable 
way of thinking. It involves trying to coherently and adequately 
explain a particular set of data and/or background knowledge 
that we hold. For example, when we are asked by our doctor on 
how we are feeling, we present her with the following 
symptoms; nasal stuffiness or drainage, sore or itchy throat, 
sneezing, hoarseness, coughing, watery eyes, fever, headache, 
body aches, and fatigue. Based on this information the doctor 
attempts to best explain why we are unwell. Coupled with her 
background knowledge accumulated via her medical education, 
she concludes that the above symptoms are best explained by the 
common cold. Professor of History and Philosophy Peter Lipton 
similarly explains the practical and indispensable role of 
inference, 


“The doctor infers that his patient has measles, since this is the 
best explanation of the evidence before him. The astronomer 
infers the existence of motion of Neptune, since that is the best 
explanation of the observed perturbations of 
Uranus...According to the Inference to the Best Explanation, 
our inferential practices are governed by explanatory 
considerations. Given our data and our background beliefs, we 
infer what would, if true, provide the best of the competing 
explanations we can generate of those data...”""! 


Like with most things, we can have competing explanations for 
the data we have at our disposal. What filters these explanations 
is not only their plausibility, but the availability of other pieces 
of data that could help us discriminate between them. Lipton 
explains, 


“We begin by considering plausible candidate explanations, and 
then try to find data that discriminate between them...An 
inference may be defeated when someone suggests a better 
alternative explanation, even though the evidence does not 
change.”??! 


The accessibility to additional data is not the only differentiator 
to assess which of the competing explanations is the most 
cogent. The best explanation is one that is the simplest. 
Simplicity however, is just the beginning, as there must be a 
careful balance between simplicity and comprehensiveness. 
Comprehensiveness entails that an explanation must have 
explanatory power and scope. This involves that the explanation 
accounts for all of the data, including disparate or unique 
observations. Another criterion to assess the comprehensiveness 
of an explanation includes, explaining data or observations that 
were previously unknown, unexpected or inexplicable. An 
important principle in assessing the best explanation 1s that it is 
most likely to be true, compared to competing explanations, 
given our background knowledge. The academic philosopher at 
Princeton University, Gilbert H. Harman asserts that when 
alternative explanations exist one “must be able to reject all such 
alternative hypotheses before one is warranted in making the 
inference. Thus one infers, from the premise that a given 
hypothesis would provide a “better” explanation for the 
evidence than would any other hypothesis, to the conclusion that 
the given hypothesis is true.”?7! 


Inference to the best explanation supports non-negotiable 
axioms or self-evident truths that form the basis of realism. In 
other words, the belief that our world is real. Therefore, denying 


the value inference to the best explanation could undermine the 
basis of science, which assumes that our world is real and “not 
just a dream or that we are not just brains in vats”*!. This 
support for realism explains the power of inference to the best 
explanation, as the majority of us who believe the world is real 
“may argue that we are entitled to believe in the external world 
since hypotheses that presuppose it, provide the best explanation 
of our experiences.”'°! Hence, to deny this thinking process 
could make the most basic and necessary assumptions about the 
real world redundant, or at least open to excessive, unnecessary 
and impractical questioning. 


Formulating an Argument 


The discussion thus far has brought to light the essential nature 
of testimonial transmission and the use of inference to the best 
explanation. In order to articulate a coherent argument for the 
Qur’an’s Divine authorship, the testimonial transmission 
concerning its inimitability must be established with the 
necessary background information. Since there are competing 
testimonies concerning the Qur’an’s inimitability, the 
background information must be presented to rationally justify 
the testimony in favour of the Qur’an’s uniqueness. This 
information includes the fact that the Qur’an presents a 
linguistic and literary challenge, that the 7" century Arabs 
achieved mastery at expressing themselves in the Arabic 
language, and their failure to imitate the Qur’an. Once this is 
established, adopting the testimony in favour of the inimitability 
of the Qur’an would be the rational choice, as it provides the 
basis to accept them. The testimonies that disagree with the 
Qur’an’s uniqueness are reduced to absurdity, as they deny that 


which has been established (to be explained later). Once the 
testimonial transmission is adopted, the competing explanations 
for the Qur’an’s inimitability must be assessed in order to make 
an inference to the best explanation; the Qur’an was produced 


either by an Arab, a Non-Arab, Muhammad # or God. A 
summary of the argument is as follows: 


1. The Qur’an presents a literary and linguistic challenge to 
humanity. 


2. The 7“ century Arabs were best placed to challenge the 
Qur’an. 


3. The 7" century Arabs failed. 
4. Scholars have testified to the Qur’an’s inimitability. 


5. Counter scholarly testimonies are not plausible as they have 
to reject the established background information. 


6. The possible explanations for the Qur’an’s inimitability are an 
Arab, a Non-Arab, Muhammad #% or God. 


7. It could not have been produced by an Arab, a Non-Arab or 
Muhammad # . 
8. Therefore, the best explanation is that it is from God. 


The remaining part of this essay will elaborate on the premises 
above. 


1. The Qur’an presents a literary and linguistic challenge to 
humanity 


“Read in the name of your Lord’’.'"°! These were the first words 
of the Qur’an revealed to the Prophet Muhammad “ over 1400 


years ago. Muhammad #% , who was known to have been in 


retreat and meditation in a cave outside Mecca, had received 
revelation of a book that would have a tremendous impact on the 
world we live in today. Not being known to have composed any 
piece of poetry and not having any special rhetorical gifts, 


Muhammad “had just received the beginning of a book that 


would deal with matters of belief, legislation, international law, 
politics, ritual, spirituality, and economics in an entirely new 
genre and literary form.” 


The unique literary and linguistic features of the Qur’an have 
been used by Muslims to articulate a number of arguments to 
substantiate their belief that the book is from the Divine. The 
inability of anyone being able to imitate the Qur’an developed 
into the Muslim theological doctrine of the Qur’an’s 
inimitability or al-’ijaz al-Qur’an. The word ‘jaz is a verbal 
noun that means “miraculous” and comes from the verb ‘ajaza 
which means to render incapable, or to make helpless. The 
linguistic meaning of the term brings to light the theological 
doctrine that the Arab linguistics par excellence were rendered 
incapable of producing anything like it. Jalal al-Din al- 

Suyuti the 15" century, the prolific writer and scholar, 
summarises this doctrine, 


“*...when the Prophet brought [the challenge] to them, they were 
the most eloquent rhetoricians so he challenged them to produce 
the [entire] likes [of the Qur'an] and many years passed and they 
were unable to do so as Allah says, Let them then produce a 


recitation similar to it, if indeed they are truthful. Then, [the 
Prophet] challenged them to produce 10 chapters like it where 
Allah says, Say, bring then ten chapters like it and call upon 
whomever you can besides God, if you are truthful. Then, he 
challenged them to produce a single where Allah says, Or do 
they say he [1.e. the Prophet] has forged it? Say, bring a chapter 
like it and call upon whomever you can besides God, if you are 
truthful...When the [Arabs] were unable to produce a single 
chapter like [the Qur'an] despite there being the most eloquent 
rhetoricians amongst them, [the Prophet] openly announced the 
failure and inability [to meet the challenge] and declared the 
inimitability of the Qur’an. Then Allah said, Say, if all of 
humankind and the jinn gathered together to produce the like of 
the Qur’an, they could not produce it — even if they helped one 
another...”7*! 


According to classical exegetes, the various verses in the Qur’an 
that issue a challenge to produce a chapter like it, daringly call 
for the linguistic experts of any era to imitate the Qur’an’s 
linguistic and literary features.”?! The tools needed to meet this 
challenge are the finite grammatical rules, literary and linguistic 
devices, and the twenty eight letters that make-up the Arabic 
language; these are independent and objective measures 
available to all. The fact that it has not been matched since it 
was first revealed does not surprise most scholars familiar with 
the Arabic language and that of the Qur’an. 


2. The 7“ century Arabs were best placed to challenge the 
Qur’an 


The Qur’an posed a challenge to the greatest Arabic linguists, 
the 7“ Century Arab. The fact that these Arabs reached the peak 


of eloquence is affirmed by western and eastern scholarship. The 
scholar Taqi Usmani asserts that for the 7"century Arab 
“eloquence and rhetoric were their life blood.’”°°! According to 
the 9" century biographer of the poets, al-Jumahi “verse was to 
the Arabs the register of all they knew, and the utmost compass 
of their wisdom; with it they began their affairs, and with it they 
ended them.”°"! The 14" century scholar Ibn Khaldun highlights 
the importance of poetry in Arab life, “It should be known that 
Arabs thought highly of poetry as a form of speech. Therefore, 
they made it the archives of their history, the evidence for what 
they considered right and wrong, and the principal basis of 
reference for most of their sciences and wisdom.”?! 


There was a socialisation and a highly influential social 
environment concerning the use of language. The literary critic 
and historian Ibn Rashiq illustrates this, “Whenever a poet 
emerged in an Arab tribe, other tribes would come to 
congratulate, feasts would be prepared, the women would join 
together on lutes as they do at weddings, and old and young men 
would all rejoice at the good news. The Arabs used to 
congratulate each other only on the birth of a child and when a 
poet rose among them.”?! The 9" century scholar Ibn Qutayba 
defined poetry as the Arabs saw it, “the mine of knowledge of 
the Arabs, the book of their wisdom the truthful witness on the 
day of dispute, the final proof at the time of argument.’’=*! 


Navid Kermani, a writer and expert in Islamic studies, explains 
the extent the Arabs had to study to master the Arabic language, 
which indicates that the 7“ century Arab lived in a world that 
almost worshipped poetry, “Old Arabic poetry is a highly 
complex phenomenon. The vocabulary, grammatical 


idiosyncrasies and strict norms were passed down from 
generation to generation, and only the most gifted students fully 
mastered the language. A person had to study for years, 
sometimes even decades under a master poet before laying claim 


to the title of poet. Muhammad “ grew up in a world which 
almost religiously revered poetic expression.” >! 

The 7" century Arab lived in a socio-cultural environment that 
had all the right conditions to facilitate the unparalleled 
expertise in the expression of the Arabic language. 


3. The 7" century Arabs failed 


In light of the above, the 7" century Arabs were best placed to 
challenge the Qur’an as they reached the peak of eloquence and 
the pinnacle of linguistic mastery. Notwithstanding their 
linguistic abilities they collectively failed to produce an Arabic 
text that matched the Qur’an’s linguistic and literary features. 
The linguistics expert Professor Hussein Abdul-Raof asserts, 
“The Arabs, at the time, had reached their linguistic peak in 
terms of linguistic competence and sciences, rhetoric, oratory, 
and poetry. No one, however, has ever been able to provide a 
single chapter similar to that of the Qur’an.””*! During an 
interview with Angelika Neuwrith, the distinguished Professor 
of Qur’anic studies, she argued that the Qur’an has never been 
successfully challenged by anyone, past or present, 


**’,.no one has succeeded, this is right...I really think that the 
Qur’an has even brought Western researchers embarrassment, 
who weren’t able to clarify how suddenly in an environment 
where there were not any appreciable written text, appeared the 


Qur’an with its richness of ideas and its magnificent 
wordings.”’27! 


Labid Ibn Rabi’ah, one of the famous poets of the Seven Odes, 
embraced Islam due to the inimitability of the Qur’an. Once he 
embraced Islam he stopped composing poetry. People were 
surprised for “he was their most distinguished poet”.&*! They 
asked him why he stopped composing poetry, he replied, “What! 
Even after the revelation of the Qur’an?” ©! 


Professor of Arabic and that of the Qur’an, E.H. Palmer argues 
that the assertions made by academics like the one above should 
not surprise us. He writes, “That the best of Arab writers has 
never succeeded in producing anything equal in merit to the 
Qur’an itself is not surprising.’”’°! 


Scholar and Professor of Islamic Studies M. A. Draz, affirms 
how the 7" century experts were absorbed in the discourse that 
left them incapacitated, “In the golden age of Arab eloquence, 
when language reached the apogee of purity and force, and titles 
of honour were bestowed with solemnity on poets and orators in 
annual festivals, the Qur’anic word swept away all enthusiasm 
for poetry or prose, and caused the Seven Golden Poems hung 
over the doors of the Ka’ba to be taken down. All ears lent 
themselves to this marvel of Arabic expression.” 


The number of testimonial transmissions from the 7" century, 
that affirm the Arabs inability to produce anything like the 
Qur’an, excludes any doubt in this context. It would be 
unreasonable to dismiss the fact that the Arabs were 
incapacitated. Similar to what was mentioned in the section on 
eyewitness testimony, the narratives that conclude the Arab’s 


failure to imitate the Qur’an has reach the status of mutawatir. 
There exists a large number of experts who have transmitted this 
knowledge via varying chains of transmission, and many of 
them never met each other. 


4. Scholars have testified to the Qur’an’s inimitability 


There have been a multitude of scholars from western, eastern, 
religious and non-religious backgrounds who have testified to 
the Qur’an’s inimitability. Below is a non-exhaustive list of the 
scholarship that forms the testimony that the Qur’an cannot be 
emulated, 


~ Professor of Oriental Studies, Martin Zammit: 
“Notwithstanding the literary excellence of some of the long 
pre-Islamic poems...the Qur’an is definitely on a level of its 
own as the most eminent written manifestation of the Arabic 
language.’*7! 

~ The scholar Shah Waliyyullah: “Its highest degree of 
eloquence, which is beyond the capacity of a human being. 
However, since we come after the first Arabs we are unable to 
reach its essence. But the measure which we know is that the 
employment of lucid words and sweet constructions gracefully 
and without affectation that we find in the Tremendous Qur’an 
is to be found nowhere else in any of the poetry of the earlier or 
later peoples.’*! 

~ Orientalist and litterateur A.J. Arberry: “In making the present 
attempt to improve on the performance of predecessors, and to 
produce something which might be accepted as echoing 
however faintly the sublime rhetoric of the Arabic Koran, I have 
been at pain to study the intricate and richly varied rhythms 
which — apart from the message itself — constitutes the Koran’s 


undeniable claim to rank amongst the greatest literary 
masterpieces of mankind.” 

~ Scholar Taqi Usmani: “None of them was able to compose 
even a few sentences to match the Quranic verses. Just think that 
they were a people who according to ‘Allamah Jurjani, could 
never resist ridiculing the idea in their poetry if they heard that 
there was someone at the other end of the globe who prided 
himself on his eloquence and rhetorical speech. It is unthinkable 
that they could keep quiet even after such repeated challenges 
and dare not come forward...They had left no stone unturned for 


persecuting the Prophet  . They tortured him, called him 


insane, sorcerer, poet and sooth-sayer, but failed utterly in 
composing even a few sentences like the Quranic verses.””!**! 

~ Al-Isfahani: “Know that the inimitability of the Qur’an... is 
concerned either with its eloquence, its rhetorical devices, or its 
sense.”"!*] 

~ Imam Fakhr al-Din: “It is inimitable because of its eloquence, 
its unique style, and because it is free of error.”!“*! 

~ al-Zamlakani: “Its word structures for instance, are in perfect 
harmony with their corresponding scales, and the meaning of its 
phraseology is unsurpassed, such that every linguistic category 
is unsurpassed in the case of every single word and phrase.” 47! 
Professor Bruce Lawrence: “As tangible signs, Qur’anic verse 
are expressive of an inexhaustible truth, they signify meaning 
layered with meaning, light upon light, miracle after miracle.”’!**! 
~ The highly acclaimed Professor and Arabist Hamilton Gibb: 
“Like all Arabs they were connoisseurs of language and rhetoric. 
Well, then if the Koran were his own composition other men 
could rival it. Let them produce ten verses like it. If they could 


not (and it is obvious that they could not), then let them accept 
the Koran as an outstanding evidential miracle.’’*?! 


The above confirmations of the inimitability of the Qur’an are a 
small sample from the innumerable testimonies available to us. 


Testifying to the Qur’an’s inimitability does not imply 
accepting its Divinity 


A valid contention concerning academic testimonies on the 
Qur’an’s inimitability, is the fact that if these scholars agree that 
the Qur’an cannot be imitated, then why have they not 
concluded it is a Divine text? The problem with this contention 
is that it conflates testifying to the Qur’an’s inimitability with 
inference to the best explanation. The argument I am presenting 
in this essay does not conclude the Divinity of the Qur’an from 
the statements of scholars. Rather, it is the best explanation to 
elucidate the inimitability of the Qur’an came from God. 
Whether these scholars accept the inference, or the Divinity of 
the Qur’an, is irrelevant. The statements of the scholars are used 
as evidence for the Qur’an’s inimitability and not that it is best 
explained by God. The argument infers from the text’s 
inimitability, and not from conclusions the scholars may have 
drawn from the fact that it cannot be imitated. It must be pointed 
out that these scholars may have not been presented with an 
argument that presents an inference to the best explanation, or, 
they have not reflected on the philosophical implications of the 
Qur’an’s inimitability. These academics may even hold non- 
negotiable naturalistic presuppositions that deters them from 
concluding anything metaphysical or outside of the physical 
world. 


5. Counter scholarly testimonies are not plausible as they 
have to reject the established background information 


In light of the above, the testimonial transmission concerning the 
inimitability of the Qur’an would be the most rational to adopt. 
This does not mean there is a complete consensus on the issue, 
or that all scholarship asserts that the Qur’an is unchallenged. 
There are some, although in the minority, scholarly opinions that 
contend with the Qur’an’s inimitability. If valid testimony 
doesn’t require a unanimity, why would someone accept one 
testimonial transmission over another? 


The testimony concerning the Qur’an’s inimitability is more 
reasonable, due to the fact that it rests on strong background 
knowledge. This background knowledge is what has been 
discussed in premises 1, 2 and 3. These premises highlight the 
fact that the Qur’an presents a literary and linguistic challenge to 
humanity. The 7“ century Arabs were best placed to challenge 
the Qur’an, yet these linguistic masters failed to meet this 
challenge. 


Adopting the counter testimonies commits the fallacy of 
reductio ad absurdum. The reason that these testimonies lead to 
absurdity, is because an explanation is required to answer why 
those who were best placed to challenge the Qur’an failed to do 
so. Possible explanations would include rejecting the validity of 
this established history, or claiming a greater understanding and 
appreciation of classical Arabic than the 7" century linguist 
masters. These explanations render the counter testimonies 
without a rational basis. Rejecting the established history would 
require a remaking of the history of Arabic literature. Assuming 
superior linguistic abilities than the 7 century specialists is 


debased by the fact that these experts had a relatively 
homogenous linguistic environment. These environments are 
areas where the purity of the language is maintained, and there is 
a limited amount of linguistic borrowing and degeneration. 
Contemporary Arab linguistic environments suffer from 
excessive linguistic borrowing and degeneration. Therefore, to 
claim superiority over a people coming from a culture that had 
the fertile ground for linguistic perfection, is untenable. 


Notwithstanding the weakness of these contentions, when an 
analysis of the work of the scholars who testify against the 
Qur’an’s inimitability is performed, the results conclude the 
linguistic meagreness of this type of scholarship. An example of 
its inadequacy can be found in the work of the highly acclaimed 
German orientalist and scholar Thedor Noldeke. Noldeke was an 
academic critic of the linguistic and literary features of the 
Qur’an, and therefore obviously rejected the doctrine of the 
Qur’an’s inimitability. However, his criticism actually brings to 
light the unsubstantiated nature of such claims. For instance, 
Noldeke remarks that, “the grammatical persons change from 
time to time in the Qur’an in an unusual and not beautiful way 
(nicht schoner Weise).”°! 


The Qur’anic linguistic feature that Noldeke refers to is actually 
the effective rhetorical device known as i/tifat or grammatical 
shifts. This literary device enhances the texts literary expression 
and it is an accepted, well researched part of Arabic rhetoric.°!! 
One can find references in the books of Arabic rhetoric by al- 
Athir, Suyuti and Zarkashi.?! 


These grammatical shifts include: changes in person, change in 
number, change in addressee, change in tense, change in case 


marker, using a noun in place of a pronoun and many other 
changes.?! The main functions of these shifts include the 
changing of emphasis, to alert the reader to a particular matter, 
and to enhance the style of the text." Its effects include 
creating variation and difference in a text, to generate rhythm 
and flow, and to maintain the listener’s attention in a dramatic 
way. >>! 


Chapter al-Kawthar provides another good example of the use of 
grammatical shifts, 


“Verily, We have granted you The Abundance. Therefore turn in 
prayer to your Lord and sacrifice. For he who hates you, he will 
be cut of f.”° 


In this chapter, there is a change from the first person plural 
“We” to the second person “... your Lord”. This change is not an 
abrupt shift; it is calculated and highlights the intimate 


relationship between God and the Prophet Muhammad # . The 


use of “We?” is used to emphasize the Majesty, Power and 
Ability of God. This choice of personal pronoun calls attention 
to, and stresses the fact, that God has the Power and Ability to 


grant Muhammad * “...The Abundance”. Whereas “Your 


Lord” has been used to indicate and emphasise intimacy, 
closeness and love. The word “Your Lord” has a range of 
meanings that imply master, provider, and the One that cares. 
This is an apt use of language, as the surrounding concepts are 
about prayer, sacrifice and worship; “Therefore turn in prayer to 
your Lord and sacrifice“. Furthermore, the purpose of this 


chapter is also to console Prophet Muhammad *% , as using such 
intimate language enhances the psycholinguistic effect. 


Theodor Noldeke’s criticism of the Qur’an was not only a 
personal value judgement, but exposed his crude understanding 
of the classical Arabic language. It also confirmed his inability 
to reach the level of expertise that was attained by 7" century 
Arabs. These grammatical shifts contribute to the dynamic style 
of the Qur’an and are obvious stylistic features and an accepted 
rhetorical practice. The Qur’an uses this feature in such a way 
that conforms to the theme of the text while enhancing the 
impact of the message it conveys. It is not surprising that 
Professor Neal Robinson in his book Discovering the Qur'an: A 
Contemporary Approach to a Veiled Text concludes that the 
grammatical shifts used in the Qur’an, “...are a very effective 
rhetorical device.”*7! 


To conclude, counter testimonies testifying against the Qur’an’s 
inimitability do not hold water due to the need to explain why 
the best placed Arabs failed to challenge the Qur’an. Rejecting 
established historical narratives and assuming a superior 
appreciation of the classical Arabic language, renders the 
counter testimonials as indefensible. 


6. The possible explanations for the Qur’an’s inimitability 
are an Arab, a Non-Arab, Muhammad or God 


To articulate the Divine origins of the Qur’an without referring 
to specifics about the Arabic language, the use of testimony and 
inference are required. What has been discussed so far is that 
there is a valid testimonial transmission that the Qur’an is 


inimitable, and that the possible explanation for its inimitability 
can be explained by attributing its authorship to an Arab, a Non- 


Arab, Muhammad # or God. However, it can be argued that 


there are other possible competing explanations, but we do not 
know what they are. This assertion commits a type of fallacy 
that some have called “the fallacy of the phantom option”. If 
there are genuine competing explanations then they must be 
presented on the intellectual table for discussion. Otherwise, this 
kind of reasoning is no different to claiming that the leaves do 
not fall from trees because of gravity, but due to another 
explanation that we do not know about. 


7. It could not have been produced by an Arab, a Non-Arab 


or Muhammad # 


An Arab? 


There are a few key reasons why the Qur’an could not have 
come from an Arab. Firstly, they achieved unparalleled 
linguistic and literary mastery yet they failed to challenge the 
Qur’an and the leading experts of the time testified to the 
inimitable features of the Qur’an. One of the best linguist of the 
time, Walid Ibn al-Mughira, exclaimed, 


“And what can I say? For I swear by Allah, there 1s none 
amongst you who knows poetry as well as I do, nor can any 
compete with me in composition or rhetoric — not even in the 
poetry of jinns! And yet, I swear by Allah, Muhammad’s speech 
[meaning the Qur’an] does not bear any similarity to anything I 
know, and I swear by Allah, the speech that he says is very 
sweet, and is adorned with beauty and charm.”!®! 


Secondly, the Arab polytheists in the 7“ century initially 


accused the Prophet # of being a poet. However, none of the 


poets came out to expose Muhammad #* as being one of his 
teachers. This was an easier thing to do than going to war and 


fighting the Muslims. The very fact that Muhammad “ was 


successful in his message shows that he succeeded in showing 
the poets and linguists of the time that the Qur’an is indeed a 
supernatural genre. If the Qur’an was not inimitable, any poet or 
linguist could have come out and produced something better or 
similar to the Qur’anic discourse. The expert in Islamic studies 
Navid Kermani makes this point clear, “Obviously, the prophet 
succeeded in this conflict with the poets, otherwise Islam would 
not have spread like wildfire.’>”! 


What about today’s Arab? To assert that a contemporary Arabic 
speaking person can emulate the Qur’an is unfounded. A few 
reasons substantiate this point. Firstly, the Arabs in the 7 
century were better placed to challenge the Qur’an, and since 
they failed to do so, it would be unreasonable to assert that a 
linguistic impoverished modern Arab surpass the abilities of 
their predecessors. Secondly, modern Arabic has suffered from 
greater linguistic borrowing and degeneration than the classical 
Arabic tradition. So how can an Arab who is a product of a 
linguistically degenerated culture be on par with an Arab who 
was immersed in an environment of relative linguistic purity? 
Thirdly, even if a contemporary Arab learns classical Arabic, his 
linguistic abilities could not match someone who was immersed 
in a culture that mastered the language. 


A Non-Arab? 


The Qur’an could not have come from a Non-Arab as the 
language in the Qur’an is Arabic, and the knowledge of the 
Arabic language is a pre-requisite to successfully challenge the 
Qur’an. This has been addressed in the Qur’an itself, 


“And indeed We know that they (polytheists and pagans) say: ‘It 
is only a human being who teaches him (Muhammad).’ The 
tongue of the man they refer to is foreign, while this is a speech 
Arabeeyun mubeen.’!™! 


The classical exegete Ibn Kathir explains this verse to mean, 
“how could it be that this Qur’an with its eloquent style and 
perfect meanings, which is more perfect than any Book revealed 
to any previously sent Prophet, have been learnt from a 
foreigner who hardly speaks the language? No one with the 
slightest amount of common sense would say such a thing.””!! 


What if a Non-Arab learns the language? This would make that 
person an Arabic speaker and I would refer to the first possible 
explanation above. However, there are differences between 
native and non-native speakers of languages as various academic 
studies in applied linguistics and similar fields have concluded. 
For instance, in the English the language, there are differences 
between native and non-native speakers in reliably 
discriminating between literal and idiomatic speech. '*”! 
Differences exist between English speakers with one non-native 
parent and those with native parents. The speakers with one non- 
native parent would exhibit worse linguistic performance on 
certain tasks then those with native parents.'°*! Even in cases of 
non-native speakers having indistinguishable linguistic 
competence with native speakers, there are still subtle linguistic 
differences. Research conducted by Kenneth Hyltenstam and 


Niclas Abrahamsson Who can become native-like in a second 
language? All, some, or none? concluded that competent non- 
native speakers exhibit features that are unperceivable except 
under detailed and systematic linguistic analysis.'*! Therefore, 
to conclude that the Qur’an, with its inimitable features and it 
being a linguistic masterpiece, is a product of a Non-Arab, or 
non-native speakers, is untenable. 


Prophet Muhammad = ? 


The Qur’an could not have been produced by the Prophet 
Muhammad #8 as he was an Arab, and all the Arabs failed to 


challenge the Qur’an. Also, it is pertinent to note that the Arab 
linguists at the time of revelation stopped accusing the Prophet 


= of being the author of the Qur’an, after their initial false 


assertion that he became a poet. Professor Mohar Ali writes, “It 
must be pointed out that the Qur’an is not considered a book of 
poetry by any knowledgeable person. Nor did the Prophet ever 
indulge in versifying. It was indeed an allegation of the 
unbelieving Quraysh as the initial stage of their opposition to the 


revelation that [# ] had turned a poet; but soon enough they 


found their allegation beside the mark and changed their lines of 
criticism in view of the undeniable fact of the Prophet’s being 
unlettered and completely unaccustomed to the art of poetry- 
making, saying that he had been tutored by others, that he had 
got the “old-worst stories” written for him by others and read 
out to him in the morning and evening.” 


Significantly, the Prophet # was not considered a master of 


the language and did not engage in the craft of poetry or rhymed 
prose. Therefore, to claim that he somehow managed to conjure 
up a literary and linguistic masterpiece is beyond the pale of 
rational thought. Kermani writes, “He had not studied the 
difficult craft of poetry, when he started reciting verses 
publicly... Yet Muhammad’s recitations differed from poetry 
and from the rhyming prose of the soothsayers, the other 


conventional form of inspired, metrical speech at the time.’!! 


The scholar Taqi Usmani similarly argues, “Such a proclamation 
was no ordinary thing. It came from a person who had never 
learned anything from the renowned poets and scholars of the 
time, had never recited even a single piece of poetry in their 
poetic congregations, had never attended the company of 
soothsayers. And far from composing any poetry himself, he did 
not even remember the verses of other poets.” !°7! 


Further to this, the established Prophetic traditions of the 


Prophet Muhammad # (also known as ahadith, plural; and 


hadith, singular) are in a distinct style to that of the Qur’an. Dr. 
Draz argues the difference between the Qur’anic style and the 


Prophet’s =, 


“When we consider the Qur’anic style we find it the same 
throughout, while the Prophet’s own style is totally different. It 
does not run alongside the Qur’an except like high flying birds 
which cannot be reached by man but which may ‘run’ alongside 
him. When we look at human styles we find them all of a type 
that remains on the surface of the earth. Some of them crawl 


while others run fast. But when you compare the fastest running 
among them to the Qur’an you feel that they are no more than 
moving cars compared to planets speeding through their 
orbits.” 68! 


The difference between styles may not have much rational force 
in light of poets and spoken word artists. Poets and spoken word 
artists maintain key stylistic differences between their normal 
speech and their work over a long period of time. Thus, to use 


this as an argument to disprove that the Prophet Muhammad #% 


authored the Qur’an is weak. Nevertheless, Draz’s conclusions 
are not entirely subjective. If we take his meaning for the world 
“style” to include use of vocabulary, word length and other 
features, then it can bring to light interesting academic research 
that affirms Draz’s conclusions. Research entitled Author 
discrimination between the Holy Quran and Prophet’s 
statements by Halim Sayoud, used a range of linguistic 
experiments to investigate differences between the Qur’an and 
the Prophetic traditions found in Sahih al-Bukhari. Sayoud 
performed multiple studies known as global and segmental 
analyses, and concluded that, from a linguistic perspective, the 
two books he was analysing must have had different authors, 


“Results of all experiments have led to two main conclusions: 


(1) First, the two investigated books should have different 
authors; 


(2) Second, all the segments that are extracted from a unique 
book appear to have a certain stylistic similarity. 


Consequently, we can conclude, according to this investigation, 
that the Qur’an was not written by the Prophet Muhammad and 
that it belongs to a unique author too.”’?! 


Some of the results that forms the basis of this conclusion 
include, 


~ Words composed of a single letter are much more frequently 
used in the Qur’an than in the hadith found in Sahih Al-Bukhari. 
~ The hadith found in Sahih al-Bukhari uses much shorter words 
than the Qur’an. The number of short words in the hadith is 
62.31%, whereas, in the Qur’an, it is only 53.76%. 

~ The number of long words in the Qur’an is 34.42%, whereas, 
in the hadith found in Sahih al-Bukhari, it is only 29.51%. 

~ The Qur’an contains approximately a double number of words 
with nine and ten letters than the hadith. This fact shows that the 
Qur’an vocabulary contains more “very-long” words (very-long 
stands for more than eight letters) than the hadith. 

~ Most importantly, 62% of the hadith words are untraceable in 
the Qur’an and 83% of the Qur’an words are untraceable in the 
hadith. This conclusion of differing vocabulary is also 
reinforced by the above mentioned results. 

~ The above results are statistically valid.'”°! 


The Prophet Muhammad # experienced many trials and 


tribulations during the course of his Prophetic mission. For 
example, his children died, his beloved wife Khadija passed 
away, he was boycotted, his close companions were tortured and 
killed, he was stoned by children for hours in Taif, he engaged 
in military campaigns, though the Qur’an’s literary nature 
remains that of the Divine voice and character.!’'! Nothing in the 


Qur’an expresses the turmoil and emotions of the Prophet 


Muhammad * . It is almost a psychological and physiological 


impossibility to go through what the Prophet # went through, 
and yet none of the emotions are expressed in the literary 
character of the Qur’an. 


Is the Qur’an the result of Muhammad’s = genius? 


There have been some commentators and scholars who have 
claimed that the best explanation for the inimitability of the 


Qur’an is Muhammad’s #* genius. Therefore, some argue that 
God is not the best explanation, when presented with this 
possibility. They maintain that Qur’an being the result of 
Muhammad’s “genius is a simpler and more probable 
explanation, than a supernatural being. Thus, according to the 
rules of inference, the conclusion the Qur’an was authored by 


Muhammad # is the best explanation. 


This contention is groundless. From a literary perspective, the 
Qur’an is known as a work of unsurpassed excellence. However, 
its verses were at many times revealed for specific 
circumstances and events that occurred during the period of 
revelation. Each verse was revealed without revision or deletion, 
yet were compiled together to create a literary masterpiece. In 
this light, the explanation that the Qur’an is a result of the 


Muhammad’s #@ literary intelligence is obviously unfounded. 


All literary masterpieces written by geniuses have undergone 
revision and deletion to ensure literary perfection, yet the Qur’an 


was revealed instantaneously and remained unchanged.'”*! An 
example to highlight this point is the work of the highly 
exclaimed poet Abu at-Tayyib Ahmad ibn al-Husayn al- 
Mutanabbi al-Kindi. Al-Mutanabbi was considered as the 
greatest of all Arab poets and an unparalleled genius. Therefore, 
some have made the conclusion that since his work was 
unparalleled, and that he was a genius, it follows the Qur’an is 
from a genius because it is unparalleled too. This reasoning 
doesn’t logically follow because Al-Mutannabi would correct 
his work and produce various editions until he was satisfied with 
his poetry.!”*! This was obviously not the case with Muhammad 


“2 as he did not edit, amend, or change the Qur’an once it was 


revealed. This can only mean that the Qur’an was not a result of 
a genius, because literary genius require editions to their work. 


A central argument that dismisses the assertion that the Qur’an 


was a consequence of the Prophet Muhammad’s “genius, 


concerns the existence of blueprints for human expressions, and 
the tools required to replicate them. All types of human 
expression — whether the result of a genius of not — can be 
imitated if the blueprint of that expression exists, given that the 
tools are available for us to use. This has been shown to be true 
for various human expressions, such as art, literature and even 
complex technology. For example, artwork can be imitated even 
though some art is thought to be extraordinary or amazingly 
unique.'”*! But in the case of the Qur’an we have its blueprint — 
the Qur’an itself — and the tools at our disposal — the finite 
words and grammatical rules of the classical Arabic language. 
Yet no one has been able to imitate its eloquence, unique literary 
form and genre. To elaborate on this further consider the general 


consensus that Shakespeare is a literary genius. The English 
playwright may have been a genius but his work is available as a 
blueprint for others to try and emulate. Shakespeare’s sonnets 
are written predominantly in a frequently used meter called the 
iambic pentameter, a rhyme scheme in which each sonnet line 
consists of ten syllables. The syllables are divided into five pairs 
called iambs or iambic feet.'”°! Since the blueprint of his work is 
available it is not surprising that the English Dramatist 
Christopher Marlowe has a similar style, and that 

Shakespeare has been compared to Francis Beaumont, John 
Fletcher and other playwrights of his time.!7°! 


Referring back to Al-Mutannabi, some have argued that 
although other poets have used the same panegyric genre and 
poetic metre as the great poet, they have not been able to match 
his level of eloquence and stylistic variance. Therefore, they 
conclude that Al-Mutannabi is inimitable because we have the 
blueprint of his work and the linguistic tools at our disposal, but 
cannot emulate anything like his poetic expression. This is 
simply not true. There have been imitations of Al-Mutanabbi’s 
work by the Jewish poets Moses Ibn Ezra and Solomon ibn 
Gabriol. Interestingly, the Andalusian poet Ibn Hani’ al- 
Andalusi was known as the Al-Mutanabbi of the West.!”7! 


A significant point to raise is that medieval Arabic poetry did 
not create new literary genres. This was due to the fact that it 
depended on previous poetic work. The academic Denis E. 
McAuley writes that medieval poetry largely hinged “more on 
literary precedent than on direct experience.”!”*! 


In classical Arabic poetry, it was not unusual for a poet to 
attempt to match a predecessor’s poem by writing a new one in 


the same poetic metre, rhyme, and theme. This was considered 
normal practice.'””! It is not surprising that Professor of Religion 
Emil Homerin explored the literary expression of Ibn al-Farid, 
and described his work as “very original improvisations on al- 
Mutanabbi”. °°! 


To highlight further the fact that al-Mutanabbi can be emulated, 
he disclosed that he borrowed work from another poet, Abu 
Nuwas.'*'! Many medieval Arab literary critics such as Al-Sahib 
Ibn ‘Abbad and Abu Ali Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan al-Hatimi 
wrote criticisms of Al-Mutanabbi. Ibn ‘Abbad wrote al-kashf 
‘an masawi’ shi’r al-Mutanabbi and Al-Hatimi wrote a 
biographical account of his encounter with al-Mutanabbi in is 
al-Risala al-Mudiha fi dhikr sarigat Abi al-Tayyib al- 
Mutanabbi.'**! The conclusions of these literary criticisms imply 
that although his work is the product of genius, they can be 
emulated. Al-Hatimi presents a stronger polemic against Al- 
Mutanabbi and argues the case that his poetry does not have a 
unique style, and contains errors. Professor Seeger A. 
Bonebakker who studied Al-Hatimi’s literary criticism of Al- 
Mutanabbi concludes the his “judgement is often well-founded 
and one almost ends up feeling that Mutanabbi was, after all, a 
mediocre poet who was not only lacking in originality, but also 
had insufficient competence in grammar, lexicography, and 
rhetoric, and sometimes gave evidence of incredibly bad 
taste,”°9! 


To conclude, attributing the authorship of the Qur’an to genius, 


specifically Muhammad’s # genius, is unfounded. A literary 


genius edits, amends and improves their work. This was not the 
case with the Qur’an. All human expressions can be imitated if 


we have the blueprint and the tools at our disposal. This has 
been shown for literary genius such as Shakespeare and Al- 
Mutanabbi. Therefore, if the Qur’an was a result of 


Muhammad’s # genius, the Qur’an should have been imitated. 


8. Therefore, the best explanation is that it is from God 


Since the Qur’an could not have been produced by an Arab, a 


Non-Arab and the Prophet Muhammad * , then it follows that 


the best explanation is that it came from God. God provides the 
best explanation for the Qur’an’s inimitability because the other 
explanations are untenable in light of the available knowledge. 
A possible disagreement with this conclusion is that God is 
assumed to exist in order for the above inference to work, 
therefore it begs the question concerning the existence of the 
Divine. Although it will make the argument easier to appreciate, 
it can work without any previous conviction in the existence of 
the Divine, but this argument is best articulated to fellow theists. 


Conversely, the point can be made that a previous conviction in 
God’s existence is not necessary, and that the inimitability of the 
Qur’an is a signpost to the existence of the Divine. If a human 


being (an Arab, a Non-Arab and the Prophet Muhammad * ) 


could not have produced the Qur’an — and all possible 
explanations have been exhausted — then who else could be the 
author? It must be something that has greater linguistic capacity 
then any known text producer. The intuitive conclusion is that 
the concept that describes a being that has a greater linguistic 
capacity than any human is the concept of God. God is indeed 
greater. Therefore the inimitability of the Qur’an provides a 


rational basis for God’s existence, or at least a signpost to the 
transcendent. 


Similar reasoning is adopted by scientists. Take the recent 
discovery of the Higgs-Boson. The Higgs-Boson particle is the 
building block of the Higgs field. This field was switched on 
during the early universe to give particles mass. Before the 
discovery of this particle it was still accepted as the best 
explanation for the fact that during the early universe particles 
changed state, from having no mass to mass (with the exception 
of photons). So the Higgs-Boson particle was the best 
explanation for the available data even before it was empirically 
verified. Applying this reasoning back to the inimitability of the 
Qur’an, the fact that the book has unique literary and linguistic 
features is best explained by God. All other competing 
explanation fail, and God 1s the best explanation for the 
information and knowledge available to us. 


Alternative Inferences 


Alternative inferences could include the fact that the 
inimitability of the Qur’an is best explained by a higher being or 
that that it could have come from the devil. These alternative 
inferences are unlikely hence they have not been incorporated 
into the central argument presented in this essay. Nevertheless, 
addressing them here will demonstrate why they have not been 
included in the main discussion. 


Postulating the Qur’an is from a higher being seems to be a 
semantic replacement for God. What is meant by “a higher 
being’? Is not the best explanation of a higher being, God 
himself? If by “a higher being” implies a greater linguistic 


power, capacity and ability than a human, then who can best fit 
that criteria than God Himself? Claiming that the Qur’an is from 
a higher being but a lesser one than God, does not devalue that 
at least one of the best explanations is God. For the sake of 
intellectual pedantry, even if “a higher being” and “God” are 
both best explanations, it still follows that one of the best 
explanations is that the Qur’an is from the Divine. Nonetheless, 
I still maintain that God is a better explanation than a higher 
being because of other supporting intellectual arguments. These 
include positive arguments for God’s existence, the absurdity of 


attributing to the Prophet Muhammad #* the characteristics of a 


liar, other Qur’anic arguments for its Divine authorship, and the 
fact that the Qur’an claims it is from the Divine. 


Theistic responses to this discussion usually entertain the 
possibility of the devil being the author of the Qur’an. This 
explanation is unsustainable. The Qur’an could not have come 
from the devil, or some type of spirit, because the basis of their 
existence 1s the Qur’an and revelation itself. Their existence is 
based upon revelation and not empirical evidence. Therefore if 
someone claims that the source of the Qur’an 1s the devil, they 
would have to prove his existence and ultimately having to 
prove revelation. In the case of using the Qur’an as the 
revelation to establish the devil’s existence then that would 
already establish it as a Divine text, because to believe in the 
devil’s existence would presuppose the Qur’an to be Divine, and 
therefore this contention is self-defeating. If however, the 
revelation that is referred to is the Bible, the Bible must be 
shown to be a valid basis to justify the belief in the devil. In 
light of contemporary studies into the textual integrity and 
historicity of the Bible this is unfeasible.'**! Further to this, a 


content analysis of the Qur’an would strongly indicate that the 
book is not the teachings of the devil, as the Qur’an rebukes him 
and promotes morals and ethics not in line with an evil 
worldview. 


Conclusion 


This essay has presented an argument for the Divine nature of 
the Qur’anic discourse using testimony and inference to the best 
explanation. The crucial and fundamental role of testimony has 
been highlighted, and inference to the best explanation has been 
shown to be a rational and valid method of thinking to form 
conclusions about reality. The Qu’ran’s inimitability can be 
established using testimony. Arabic linguists and the literary 
experts confirm the inimitability of the Qur’an, and their 
testimonial knowledge on the topic is warranted based on 
established background knowledge. This knowledge includes 
the fact that the Qur’an poses an intellectual linguistic and 
literary challenge to the world, that the Arab’s in the 7" century 
were best placed to challenge the Qur’an, and the fact that they 
failed to produce or imitate something like the Qur’an’s unique 
genre and literary form. Given that it is reasonable to accept the 
testimony in favour of the Qur’an’s inimitability — based on 
established background information — inference is then used to 
best explain the book’s unique linguistic an literary features. The 
possible explanations include an Arab, a Non-Arab, 


Muhammad “ or God. Since attributing this unique discourse 


to an Arab, a Non-Arab or Muhammad #* is untenable in light 


of the information available to us, the best explanation 1s that it 
came from God. 


To reject the conclusions made in this essay, I would argue is 
epistemically equivalent in rejecting the roundness of the Earth 
and the conclusions of qualified medical staff. The roundness of 
the Earth, for most of us, is ultimately based on testimonial 
transmission, and the conclusions of trained medical experts are 
based on inferences to the best explanation. A retort to this 
assertion may include the fact that trust in the roundness of the 
Earth and the medical diagnosis of experts is justified based on 
other knowledge we have acquired, and it does not lead to 
extraordinary claims such as postulating the supernatural. This 
contention is common. However, it presupposes a naturalistic 
ontology. This means that a hidden assumption behind such 
concerns is that all phenomena can be explained via natural and 
physical processes, and that the universe is a closed system. 
Nothing exists outside of the universe, and if something does, it 
does not interact with it in any way. Such daring and 
presumptuous worldview is unjustified and incoherent in light of 
modern studies on the philosophy of the mind, the development 
and acquisition of language, objective moral truths and 
cosmology.!®>! 


To end, if someone with an open mind and heart, without the 
intellectual constraints of non-negotiable assumptions about the 
world, has access to the argument presented in this essay, the 
conclusion that the Qur’an is from the Divine would be a 
rational conclusion to make. Nevertheless, whatever is said or 
written about the Qur’an will always fall short in describing and 
exploring its words and their meanings, 


“Say, ‘If the sea were ink for [writing] the words of my Lord, 
the sea would be exhausted before the words of my Lord were 


exhausted, even if We brought the like of it as a 
supplement.’’!*! 


Go Back to Blog 
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Since the eighties there has been a growing movement of 
Muslim academics and apologists using science to establish the 
miraculous and Divine nature of the Qur’anic discourse. On a 
grass roots level, Muslims across the world, especially in the 
West, try to articulate the veracity of Islam by using verses that 
allude to science as evidence for the Qur’an’s Divine authorship. 
The internet is full of websites, essays, videos and posts on the 
scientific verses in the Qur’an. A Google search on “Quran and 
science” produces over 40 million search results.[ 1] 


This movement has classical and modern origins. The Islamic 
classical scholarly tradition was engaged in a debate as to 
whether to use science as an exegetical tool to explain the 
Qur’anic verses. However, it was during the eighties that the 
apologetic expression of this movement was born. I would argue 
there are two main events that facilitated the emergence of this 
movement. The first was the publishing of the book Bible, the 
Qur’an and Science in 1976 written by Dr. Maurice Bucaille, 
and the second was the 1980s video This is The Truth produced 
by the Islamic scholar Abdul-Majeed al-Zindani. Dr Bucaille’s 


book argued that there were no scientific errors in the Qur’an 
and that the Bible was full of scientific inaccuracies. Dr. 
Bucaille’s book became a best seller in the Muslim world and it 
was translated into many languages. Even though the book has 
faced academic criticism[2], it is still a popular read and used as 
a reference for Islamic apologetics and proselytisation. 


The Islamic Scholar Abdul-Majeed al-Zindani, founder of the 
Commission on Scientific Signs in the Qur’an and Sunnah, 
produced a video entitled This is the Truth. Al-Zindani invited 
prominent Western academics to attend one of their conferences. 
During the conference al-Zindani claimed that a group of 
eminent non-Muslim scholars in several fields testified to the 
fact that there were scientific miracles in the Qur’an. However, 
the Commission received criticism that it had spread out of 
context and misleading statements to justify its narrative.[3] 
Relatively recently an Atheist video blogger and commentator 
personally contacted some of the scientists who had attended the 
conference and conducted interviews with them. The interviews 
were recorded and uploaded on YouTube. All of the scientists 
he interviewed claimed that their statements had been taken out 
of context, and that there is nothing miraculous about the 
scientific statements in the Qur’anic discourse.[4] 


In spite of this, millions of booklets and pamphlets have been 
printed that make the claim that there are scientific miracles in 
the Qur’an, and countless non-Muslims have converted to Islam 
as a result. This growing movement has influenced academia 
too, for example an academic book published by Curzon entitled 
Qur’an Translation: Discourse, Texture and Exegesis dedicates 
a few pages on the topic.[5] Famous popularisers such as Dr. 


Zakir Naik[6] and Yusuf Estes[7] have also used the scientific 
miracles narrative to verify the Divine nature of the Qur’an. Due 
to this intense popularisation over the past few decades, there is 
now a growing counter movement that attempts to demystify the 
so-called scientific statements, and they seem to be more 
nuanced, with a growing popularity. A significant number of 
apostates from Islam (many of whom I have had private 
conversations with) cite the counter movement’s work as a 
causal factor in deciding to leave the religion. Nevertheless, I do 
believe that apostasy is not entirely an intellectual decision but 
rather a spiritual and psychological problem. This can include a 
lack of spiritual connection with God and disheartenment with 
Islam due to unfortunate negative experiences with Muslims and 
the the Muslim community. 


Regrettably, the scientific miracles narrative has become an 
intellectual embarrassment for Muslim apologists, including 
myself. A few years ago I took some activists to [Ireland to 
engage with the audience and speakers at the World Atheist 
Convention. Throughout the convention we had a stall outside 
the venue and as a result positively engaged with hundreds of 
atheists, including the popular atheist academics Professor P. Z. 
Myers and Professor Richard Dawkins. During our impromptu 
conversation with Professor Myers we ended up talking about 
God’s existence and the Divine nature of the Qur’an. The topic 
of embryology came up, and Professor Myers being an expert in 
the field challenged our narrative. He claimed that the Qur’an 
did not predate modern scientific conclusions in the field. As a 
result of posting the video[8] of the engagement on-line we 
faced a huge intellectual backlash. We received innumerable 
amounts of emails by Muslims and non-Muslims. The Muslims 


were confused and had doubts, and the non-Muslims were 
bemused with the whole approach. Consequently, I decided to 
compile and write an extensive piece on the Qur’an and 
embryology, with the intention to respond to popular and 
academic contentions.[9] During the process of writing I relied 
on students and scholars of Islamic thought to verify references 
and to provide feedback in areas where | had to rely on 
secondary and tertiary sources. Unfortunately they were not 
thorough and they seemed to have also relied on trusting other 
Muslim apologists. When the paper was published it was placed 
under a microscope by atheist activists.[10] Although they 
misrepresented some of the points, they raised some significant 
contentions. I have since removed the paper from my website. In 
retrospect if this never happened, I probably wouldn’t be writing 
this essay now. It is all a learning curve and an important part of 
developing intellectual integrity. 


In light of this, this essay aims to provide a rational and Islamic 
perspective on how to understand the scientific verses in the 
Qur’an. It is time more people from the Muslim community 
spoke out against this problematic approach to verifying the 
Divine nature of the Qur’an. It has become an intellectual 
embarrassment for Muslim apologists and it has exposed the 
lack of coherence in the way they have formulated the argument. 
Significantly, many Muslims who converted to Islam due to the 
scientific miracles narrative, have left the religion due to 
encountering opposing arguments. This essay intends to explain 
how the scientific miracles narrative is problematic and 
incoherent, and it aims to bring to light a new approach on how 
to reconcile and discuss science in the Qur’an. It must be noted 
that I am not asserting that the Qur’an 1s inaccurate or wrong, or 


that there is nothing remarkable about the Qur’anic statements 
eluding to natural phenomena. I am simply bringing to light the 
perilous nature of the claim that some Qur’anic verses are 
miraculous due to their scientific content. For this reason, I am 
offering a new approach to the topic that is nuanced and 
bypasses the intellectual hurdles and problems faced by the 
scientific miracles narrative. 


A summary of the scientific miracles claim 


The scientific miracles of the Qur’an are expressed in different 
ways but with the same philosophical implications. 


1. The Prophet Muhammad (upon whom be peace) did not 
have access to the scientific knowledge mentioned in the 
Qur’an, therefore it must be from God. 

2. No one at the time of revelation (7" century) had access to 
the necessary equipment to understand or verify the 
scientific knowledge in the Qur’an, therefore it must be 
from God. 

3. The Qur’anic verses where revealed at a time where 
science was primitive and no human could have uttered the 
truths mentioned in the Qur’an, therefore it must be from 
God. 


There are an array of reasons of why the above expressions of 
the scientific miracles are problematic and incoherent. These 
include, 


1. The Fallacy of the Undistributed Middle 
2. Inaccurate History 
3. Teleology of the Qur’anic Verses 


4. Scientism, the Problem of Induction and Empiricism 
5. “Unscientific” Verses 
6. Miracles, Simplicity and A Note on Qur’anic Exegesis 


Each of these points will now be explained in detail. 
1. The Fallacy of the Undistributed Middle 


The science in the Qur’an claim commits a logical fallacy called 
the fallacy of the undistributed middle. This fallacy is where two 
different things are equated due to a common middle ground that 
is misused. Below is a generic example: 


1. All As are Cs 
2. All Bs are Cs 
3. Therefore all As are Bs 


The above fallacy is in the conclusion. Since A and B share the 
common category C, it doesn’t follow that A is the same as B. 


Another example includes: 


1. John needs oxygen to survive 
2. My dog needs oxygen to survive 
3. Therefore John is my dog 


As can be seen above, the middle ground that is misused is 
oxygen. Although the first two premises are true, that both John 
and my dog need oxygen to survive, it doesn’t follow that John 
is my dog. 


Most of the science in the Qur’an arguments commit this type of 
fallacy. Below is a summary: 


1. A description of a scientific fact A uses C 

2. A description in the Qur’an B uses C 

3. Therefore, the description in the Qur’an B 1s the description 
of A 


The following are some specific examples: 


1. The scientific fact in embryology is the implantation of the 
blastocyst in the uterine wall. Implantation can be 
attributed as a safe place. 

2. The Qur’an uses the words gararin[11] makin[12], which 
can mean a safe place. 

3. Therefore, the Qur’an is describing the scientific fact of the 
implantation of the blastocyst. 


In the above syllogism, it doesn’t follow that the words qararin 
makin (a safe place) imply the process of implantation just 
because it to shares the attribute of a safe place. The argument 
will only be valid if all descriptions of gqararin makin refers to, 
and describes, the process of implantation. Since qararin makin 
can also refer to the womb[13], which was the 7" century 
understanding of the words, then the argument is invalid. The 
mere correlation between a Qur’anic word and a scientific 
process or description does not ascertain the intended meaning 
of the verse. 


Another example includes: 


1. The scientific fact is that the Earth’s atmosphere helps 
destroy meteorites as they approach Earth, filters harmful 


light rays, protects against the cold temperatures of space, 
and its Van Allen Belt acts like as a shield against the 
harmful radiation. The Earth’s atmosphere can be attributed 
as a protected roof. 

2. The Qur’an uses the words saqfan mahfuzan, which means 
a protect roof.[14] 

3. Therefore, the Qur’an is describing the function of the 
Earth’s atmosphere. 


Again, the above syllogism is invalid. It doesn’t logically follow 
that the words saqfan mahfuzan, which refers to a protected 
roof, describes the function of the Earth’s atmosphere. This is 
because saqfan mahfuzan can also refer to a physical roof. Some 
interpretations of the Qur’an include that the heaven is erected 
with invisible pillars, and that a fragment of the heaven or sky 
can fall on Earth; (see Qur’an 13:2 and 34:9). These 
interpretations indicate a solid roof like structure, as confirmed 
by the classical exegete Ibn Kathir who cites a scholar 
mentioning that “the heaven is like a dome over the 

earth”’.[15] Therefore the words saqfan mahfuzan can also refer 
to a physical roof or dome like structure. For that reason, the 
above argument will only be valid if all interpretations and 
descriptions of saqfan mahfuzan describes the function of 
Earth’s atmosphere. 


In light of the above, the argument that the Qur’an is a miracle 
because the descriptions of certain words it uses seem to relate 
to descriptions of words used in scientific facts, is logically 
fallacious. The scientific miracles claim would only be valid if it 
could be demonstrated that the interpretations of the words that 
seem to correlate with science are the intended meanings. The 


principles of Qur’anic exegesis dictates that this is impossible to 
ascertain (this will be discussed later in the essay). 


Furthermore, there a myriad of questions that exposes the 
incoherence of the scientific miracles narrative. For instance: 
why are the more simpler explanations and meanings of the 
verses in the Qur’an dismissed? What about the alternative valid 
interpretations of these verses that are unscientific or crude? 
Since the ambiguity of the words renders it impossible to know 
what the intended meaning of the verses are, how can anyone 
claim them to be miracles? What about the ancient civilisations 
and their accurate predictions of scientific phenomena before 
they were verified by modern science? Does that make the 
ancient civilisations Divinely inspired? 


2. Inaccurate history 


To salvage the strength of their argument, those who advocate 
the scientific miracles narrative assert that there was no 
knowledge of the science implied by the Qur’anic verses 
available in the 7 Century. Their argument is usually expressed 
in two ways: 


I. The knowledge implied by the Qur’anic verses was not 
available or discovered at the time of revelation (7" Century) 


II. The Prophet Muhammad (upon whom be peace) could not 
have had access to the knowledge implied by the Qur’anic 
verses. 


I. The knowledge implied by the Qur’anic verses was not 
available or discovered at the time of revelation 


Concerning the above assertion when we refer to history we will 
see that it is false. The following are examples of verses that 
mention knowledge that was available and known at the time (or 
before) of revelation: 


The Sending Down of Iron “Miracle”: Take for instance the 
claim that the Qur’an is miraculous due to the fact that it 
mentions that iron was “sent down”[16] (4515). This can refer 
to the fact that iron was sent down from space, something which 
has been scientifically confirmed.[17] The Qur’an states: ”And 
We sent down iron...”[18] 


However, the Ancient Egyptians 1400 years before the Prophet- 
hood of Muhammad (upon whom be peace) referred to iron as 
ba-en-pet meaning “Iron from heaven.”[19] The Assyrians and 
Babylonians also had similar concepts for iron. 


The Moon Being a Borrowed Light “Miracle”: Another 
example is the word used to describe the moon’s light. The word 
used is niiran{20] ('5s:) which means a borrowed or reflected 
light. 


“It is He who made the sun a shining light and the moon a 
derived light (nuwran) and determined for it phases — that you 
may know the number of years and account [of time]. Allah has 
not created this except in truth. He details the signs for a people 
who know.”[21] 


The claim made by the scientific miracles advocates is that no 
one at the time, or even before, knew that the moon did not omit 
its own light. In light of history this is not true, at around 
SOOBC, 1200 years before the Qur’anic revelation, Thales 


said: ”’The moon is lighted from the sun.”[22] Anaxagoras, in 
400-500BC asserted that: The moon does not have its own 
light, but light from the sun.”[23]| 


The Mountains Have Roots “Miracle”: Consider the verses 
speaking about mountains having pegs or roots. The Qur’an 
states: °>Have We not made the earth as a wide expanse, and the 
mountains as pegs?”’[24]| 


This knowledge was already available via the ancient Hebrews 
as the Old Testament explicitly mentions the roots of the 
mountains: 


“To the roots (°2¥?%) of the mountains I sank down; the earth 
beneath barred me in forever. But you brought my life up from 
the pit, O Lord my God.”[25] 


The key word in this verse used is the Hebrew word °2¥?? which 
means extremity, and it is a poetic description of the bottoms or 
roots of the mountains.[26]| 


The Big Bang “Miracle”: The Qur’an mentions the creation of 
the cosmos in the following way: 


“Have not those who disbelieve known that the heavens and the 
earth were of one piece, then We parted them, and we made 
every living thing of water? Will they not then believe?’’[27] 


This knowledge was already available via previous cultures, for 
example a particular creation story from ancient Egypt includes 
the separation of the heavens from the earth. Alan Alford, who 
is an independent researcher and author, writes about Egyptian 
views on the creation of the universe: ”This is the myth of the 


separation of the heavens from the earth. Note that the 
separation takes the form of a cataclysm.’’[28]| 


In Sumerian literature we find similar concepts in the Epic of 
Gilgamesh: “When the heavens had been separated from the 
earth, when the earth had been delimited from the heavens, 
when the fame of mankind had been established.”[29] 


In light of the above, to claim that these verses are miraculous is 
farfetched and does not take into account the possibility of the 
Prophet Muhammad (upon whom be peace) accessing the 
common knowledge of the time from other cultures, and it does 
not consider the fact that earlier civilisations made similar 
statements. This does not mean I adopt the absurd view that the 
Prophet Muhammad (upon whom be peace) borrowed 
knowledge from other civilisations and inserted that knowledge 
in the Qur’an, nor do I believe the Qur’&n is a representation of 
7" Century knowledge. I believe the Qur’an is accurate and true. 
My main point here is that claims of miraculousness via verses 
eluding to natural phenomena does not stand in light of 
intellectual scrutiny and a new approach is needed — something I 
will discuss later in this essay. 


A contention to the above is that only the primary meanings and 
a crude understanding of the language has been used, and not the 
other meanings that can be reconciled with modern scientific 
conclusions. This may be true, there may be other meanings that 
can reconcile the verses with scientific conclusions. However, 
the point raised above is not that these verses cannot be 
reconciled with modern science, rather the point here is to show 
that with the primary or explicit meanings the verses point to 
knowledge — that although not entirely inaccurate — could have 


been accessed or known at the time of revelation. In light of this, 
claiming that the verses are miraculous is wrong. From a 
rational point of view, if a plausible naturalistic explanation is 
available then that explanation will be adopted over a 
supernatural one. The very fact that a plausible naturalistic 
explanation is possible implies that there is no miracle because 
by definition a miracle is an event that cannot be explained 
naturalistically. This point will be explained later in this essay. 


II. The Prophet (upon whom be peace) could not have had 


access to the knowledge implied by the Qur’anic verses 


In the eyes of a sceptic or truth seeker, the knowledge currently 
available about the history of ideas renders the above assertion 
as unsound. The Prophet Muhammad (upon whom be peace) 
could have accessed some form of popularised knowledge at the 
time of revelation because he already referred to other cultures 
and civilisations. For example, in permitting intercourse with 
one’s suckling wife the Prophet (upon whom be peace) took into 
consideration the practices of the Romans and Persians. Below 
is the Prophetic tradition (hadith): 


“T intended to prohibit cohabitation with the suckling women, 
but I considered the Romans and Persians, and saw that they 
suckle their children and this thing (cohabitation) does not do 
any harm to them (to the suckling women).”[30] [Please note 
that this does not mean the Prophet (upon whom be peace) used 
knowledge from other civilisations as a source of revelation. 
Rather, in Islamic theology when it concerns medical and 
scientific matters, it is advised to seek the best opinions and best 
practice, as practised by the Prophet (upon whom be peace) 


himself. Access the following link for a discussion using cross 
pollination as an example http://en.islamtoday.netinode/1691. ] 


This authentic hadith shows that the Prophet Muhammad (upon 
whom be peace) had access to medical practices prevalent in 
other civilisations. Therefore, in the eyes of the sceptic, it is not 
impossible that he could have accessed other scientific 
knowledge that was popularised at the time. 


It is important to note that 7“ Century Arabian economic life 
was based around trade and commerce. Travelling as far as the 
Far East was a common occurrence. Therefore, it is not 
impossible that there was an exchange of popular scientific 
practices and ideas. The historian Ira M. Lapidus in his book, A 
History of Islamic Societies, clearly states that the Arabs in 
Mecca were established traders travelling far and wide: 


“By the mid-sixth century, as heir to Petra and Palmyra, Mecca 
became one of the important caravan cities of the Middle East. 
The Meccans carried spices, leather, drugs, cloth and slaves 
which had come from Africa or the Far East to Syria, and 
returned money, weapons, cereals, and wine to Arabia.”[31 | 


Therefore, in the view of a sceptic or seeker of truth, the 
assertion that the Prophet Muhammad (upon whom be peace) 
could not have accessed knowledge that was implied by the 
Qur’anic verses 1s false. This is due to the fact that the 
probability of Prophet (upon whom be peace) exchanging ideas 
and practices with other cultures is higher than the probability of 
the Prophet (upon whom be peace) not accessing such 
knowledge. Therefore a new approach is needed to overcome to 
this intellectual obstacle, something which I will address later. 


3. Teleology of the Qur’anic verses 


The entire scientific miracles narrative seems to ignore or 
overlook the main theological objectives for these verses. These 
verses were revealed as signposts to reflect and come to the 
conclusion that God is One and that He alone deserves to be 
worshipped. Other reasons include to evoke an understanding 
and an appreciation of God’s Majesty, Power, Glory, Mercy and 
Love. Studying classical commentaries of popular creedal 
books, such as Ageedah Tahawiyyah, will elaborate on the 
above reasons. Simply put, they are not there to provide details 
on science. This is not their scope. The sub-continent thinker 
and scholar Amin Ahsan Islahi in his Tadabbur-e-Qur’an 
elaborates on this point: 


“The reference to the creation of the heavens and the earth 
indicates and demonstrates the tremendous power and might of 
their Creator. The way they are fashioned testifies to the 
uniqueness of His handiwork and astounding wisdom. It also 
refers to the beneficial nature of the creation and its harmony 
with human life and needs, the benefits and advantages we gain 
and depend upon. All these are indicative of the grace and 
Mercy of the Creator and His providential care for His servants. 
Besides, these also clearly demonstrate that there is a higher 
purpose behind the creation of this life and the universe. Surely, 
a universe so marvellous, harmonious and full of so many 
manifestations of wisdom, cannot be a purposeless creation, 
without direction and a higher goal. Indeed, it has been created 
for a sublime purpose, says the Qur’an, and a day 1s fixed for its 
fullest accomplishment. The harmony between the heavens and 
the earth clearly shows that they are both creation of one and the 


same Creator, Who not only created them but also runs and 
manages them. And it is His scheme and law alone that prevails 
in them; no other power can in any way or manner interfere in 
His decisions.”[32] 


In similar light, professor of philosophy Shabbir Akhtar in his 
book The Qur’an and the Secular Mind: A Philosophy of Islam 
explains that the purpose of the Qur’anic verses that allude to 
the natural world is to point to a hidden immaterial order: 


“‘Nature’s flawless harmonies and the delights and liabilities of 
our human environment, with its diverse and delicate 
relationships, are invested with religious significance. Created 
nature is a cryptogram of a reality which transcends it: nature is 
a text to be deciphered. Evidences accumulating in the material 
and social worlds and in the horizons jointly point to a hidden 
immaterial order.” [33] 


In the academic reference work Encyclopedia of the Qur’an, 
under Science and the Qur’an, it maintains that the majority of 
the classical commentaries on the verses eluding to the natural 
world argue that they are there to lead people to reflect on the 
wisdom of creation, and not to establish a scientific fact: 


“The marvel of creation is a recurrent theme of qur’anic 
commentaries. These marvels are viewed as signs of God and 
proofs that he exists, is all-powerful and all-knowing, and is the 
willing creator of all being...At a basic level, such reflection 
leads to the conclusion that there is order and wisdom in 
creation, which in turn means that a wise maker must have 
created it...Ultimately, when people reflect on the heavens and 
the earth, they will come to realize that their creator did not 


create them in vain but for a remarkable wisdom and great 
secrets and that the intellects are incapable of comprehending 
them... This means that the ultimate purpose of reflection 1s to 
establish the limitations of human knowledge and its inability to 
comprehend creation, not to establish a scientific fact and 
demonstrate its correspondence with the Qur’an... The Qur’4n, 
according to these commentaries, directs people to reflect on the 
wisdom of the creation of nature but provides no details on the 
natural order or on ways of deciphering it; these details, if and 
when they appear in classical qur’anic commentaries, are drawn 
from the prevailing scientific knowledge of the time.” *! 


Therefore, these verses must be reflected on and used as 
Opportunities to open the intellectual and spiritual windows to 
reach an understanding of God’s Oneness, Glory and 
Transcendence. It is no wonder that the 14" Century scholar Al- 
Shatibi was against using science, as it removes the reader away 
from this necessary reflection: 


“Many people have overstepped all bounds and made undue 
claims about the Qur’an when they assigned to it all types of 
knowledge of the past and the present such as the natural 
sciences, mathematics and logic.“[35] 


From an empirical or scientific perspective these verses can also 
provide intellectual stimuli to encourage the listener or reader to 
look into the interconnecting principles of nature, and to explore 
the inner dimensions of reality. So when God says in the Qur’an, 
“Have not those who disbelieve known that the heavens and the 
earth were of one piece, then We parted them...” This can 
encourage the believing scientist to seek answers concerning the 
origins of the universe and look for clues concerning a cosmic 


beginning. So rather than giving us the answers, the Qur’an 
encourages us to look for them ourselves. 


4. Scientism, the problem of induction and empiricism 


Jalees Rehman, a cardiology fellow at Indiana University School 
of Medicine, aptly and concisely articulates a major problem 
with the scientific miracles narrative. He writes: 


“One danger of such attempts to correlate modern science with 
the Qur’an is that it makes a linkage between the perennial 
wisdom and truth of the Qur’an with the transient ideas of 
modern science.”[36] 


What Rehman is eluding to here is that there is a philosophical 
issue in asserting that Qur’anic verses are miraculous. The 
problem is that science does not claim certainty or 100% truth, 
and to use science as a method to establish the absolute nature of 
the Qur’an is fallacious. Science by its very nature is not static, 
it is dynamic. Its conclusions change over time, even ones that 
we may think are established facts. A hidden assumption behind 
the scientific miracles narrative is that science is the only way to 
render truth about the world and reality — a proposition known 

as scientism. 


So there are 3 things to discuss here: 


1. Science does not claim certainty or 100% truth. 

2. Science is dynamic and therefore changes over time. 

3. Science is not the only way to render truths about the world 
and reality. 


Science does not claim certainty or 100% truth 


The philosophy of science 1s a field of study that attempts to 
address how we can derive knowledge from scientific 
experiments and empirical data. Key problems in the philosophy 
of science include induction and empiricism, as they both have 
limitations and a restricted scope. Understanding these issues 
will enable us to reach the conclusion that scientific facts are not 
100% and there is always the possibility of doubt. 


Induction: Induction is a thinking process where one makes 
conclusions by moving from the particular to the general. 
Arguments based on induction can range in probability from 
very low to very high, but always less than 100%. 


Here is an example of induction: 


“T have observed that punching a boxing bag properly with 
protective gloves never causes injury. Therefore no one will be 
injured using a boxing bag.” 


As can be seen from the example above, induction faces a key 
problem which is the inability to guarantee the conclusion, 
because a sweeping generalisation cannot be made from a 
limited number of observations. The best it can provide are 
probabilities, ranging from low to very high. In the 
aforementioned example the person who made the statement 
could not logically prove that the next person to punch a boxing 
bag will not get injured. 


Therefore, the problem with induction is that it can’t produce 
certainty. This issue was raised by the 18" century Scottish 
philosopher David Hume in his book, An Enquiry Concerning 
Human Understanding. Hume argued that inductive reasoning 


can never produce certainty. He concluded that moving from a 
limited set of observed phenomena to making conclusions for an 
unlimited set of observed phenomena is beyond the present 
testimony of the senses, and the records of our memory.[37] 


From a practical scientific perspective, generalisations made for 
an entire group or for the next observation within that group, 
based on a limited set of data will never be certain. Take the 
following example into consideration, a scientist travelled to 
Wales and wanted to find out the colour of sheep (assuming he 
does not know the colour of sheep). He started observing the 
sheep and recorded what colour they were. After 150 sheep 
observations he found that all of them were white. The scientist 
concluded, using induction, that all sheep are white. This basic 
example highlights the problematic nature with the process of 
induction as we know sheep can also be black. Certainty using 
induction will never be achieved, because there is always the 
possibility of new observations undermining the previous 
conclusion. 


Professor Alex Rosenberg in his book Philosophy of Science: A 
Contemporary Introduction concludes that this is a key problem 
facing science; he writes: 


“Here we have explored another problem facing empiricism as 
the official epistemology of science: the problem of induction, 
which goes back to Hume, and added to the agenda of problems 
for both empiricists and rationalists.” [38] 


Empiricism: Empiricism claims that we have no source of 
knowledge in a subject or for the concepts we use in a subject 


other than sense experience. Philosopher Elliot Sober in his 
essay Empiricism explains the empiricist’s thesis: 


“Empiricists deny that it is ever rationally obligatory to believe 
that theories provide true descriptions of an unobservable 
reality...For an empiricist, if a theory is logically consistent, 
observations are the only source of information about whether 
the theory is empirically adequate.’’[39| 


Empiricism suffers from limitations and logical problems. One 
form of empiricism — which I will call strong empiricism — 1s 
limited to things that can only be observed. This form of 
empiricism faces a whole host of logical problems. The main 
problem with strong empiricism is that it can only base its 
conclusions on observed realities and cannot make conclusions 
on unobserved realities. Elliot Sober explains this problem: 


“Empiricists need to address problems in the philosophy of 
perception. The most obvious first stab at saying what seeing an 
object involves is to describe the passage of light from the object 
into the eyes, with the result that a visual experience occurs. 
However, the invisibility of white cats in snowstorms and the 
fact that we see silhouettes (like the moon during an eclipse) 
shows that this is neither sufficient nor necessary.’’[40| 


Further exploring Sober’s example, imagine you observe a white 
cat walking outside of a house towards the direction of an 
oncoming snowstorm; you can see the cat walking up to the 
snowstorm and then you can no longer see the cat. A strong 
empiricist’s account would be to deny that there is a cat in the 
snowstorm, or at least suspend any claims to knowledge. 
However, based on other intellectual tools at your disposal you 


would conclude that there is a white cat in the snowstorm 
regardless of whether or not you can observe one. 


The problems faced by strong empiricism have not gone 
unaddressed by empiricists. They have responded by weakening 
their definition for empiricism by redefining empiricism to the 
view that we can only know something if it is confirmed or 
supported by sensory experience — I shall call this weak 
empiricism. Others have dogmatically maintained the view that 
the only way to truth is via direct observation and being 
supported by observation is not good enough. These responses 
have created an unresolved dilemma for the empiricist. The 
Philosopher John Cottingham exposes this problem in his 

book Rationalism: 


“But what about ‘all water at a given atmospheric pressure boils 
at 100 degrees Celsius’? Since this statement has the form of an 
unrestricted universal generalization, it follows that no finite 
number of observations can conclusively establish its truth. An 
additional and perhaps even more worrying problem is that 
when we reach the higher levels of science... we tend to 
encounter structures and entities that are not observable in any 
straightforward sense. Atoms, molecules, electrons, photons and 
the like are highly complex theoretical constructs...here we 
seem to be very far removed from the world of direct ‘empirical 
observation’... The positivists tended to respond to this difficulty 
by weakening their criterion for meaningfulness. ..it was 
proposed that a statement was meaningful if it could be 
confirmed or supported by sensory experience. However, this 
weaker criterion is uncomfortably vague...Statements about 
God or Freedom, or the nature of Substance, or the Absolute, 


may not be directly checkable against experience... The 
positivist thus seems to be faced with a fatal dilemma: either he 
will have to make his criterion so stringent that it will exclude 
the generalizations and theoretical statements of science, or else 
he will have to weaken his criterion sufficiently to open the door 
to the speculations of the metaphysician. The dilemma has 
remained unresolved to this day...”[41] 


In light of the above, since induction and empiricism are used in 
deriving knowledge from scientific data then science cannot 
claim certainty. There are the obvious problems of the 
unobserved and the inability to guarantee that the next 
observation will be the same as the previous observation. Our 
observations do not encompass all phenomena, therefore science 
is tentative. In other words it can change based upon future 
observations. For science to be certain, a// natural phenomena 
must have been observed. This is impossible. 


Therefore to use the scientific method, which is a method that 
does not provide certainty, to justify a book which demands 
certainty is obviously problematic and incoherent. 


Science is dynamic and therefore changes over time 


To claim that there is anything scientifically miraculous about a 
particular Qur’anic verse is incoherent. This is because science 
can change due to new observations and studies. Therefore, for 
someone to claim that a particular verse is miraculous would 
mean that the one making the claim can guarantee that the 
science will never change. To make such a guarantee would 
imply gross ignorance. Ignorance of the fact that science does 
change and is tentative due to the problems faced by induction 


and empiricism. The problems of induction and empiricism (as 
discussed in the previous section) explain the reason for the 
dynamic nature in science. In summary these problems are that a 
new observation can be made, or more data can be found. 
Therefore, by definition, we can never claim that a particular 
verse is miraculous because to make such an assertion would 
mean that the science is fixed. This is impossible to maintain. 


To explain this point clearly, take into consideration, Muslims 
living in the 19" century. The science and academia of the time 
were asserting that the universe is static and without a 
beginning, known as the steady state theory. Since the Qur’an 
argues that the universe had a beginning, does that mean the 
Qur’an must have been rejected by Muslims living in the 19" 
century? Of course not, because all Muslims believe the Qur’an 
to be from the Divine, and the Divine cannot be wrong. This 
exposes a hidden assumption: the Qur’an is from the Divine and 
science will at some point show how the verses are in line with 
reality. This assumption exposes the scientific miracles 
narrative, as the Qur’an being from the Divine is presupposed. 


This assumption however it not problematic, because it leads us 
to anew approach. This new approach will help us to use the 
verses eluding to natural phenomena in a more nuanced and 
balanced way. 


Science is not the only way to render truths about the world 
and reality 


Another hidden assumption behind the scientific miracles 
narrative is that science is the only way or method to render 
truths about the world and reality. This assertion is known as 


scientism. To put it simply, scientism claims that a statement is 
not true if it cannot be scientifically proven. In other words if 
something cannot be shown to be true via the scientific method, 
then it is false. There are a few problems with scientism, for 
instance: 


1. Scientism is self-defeating. Scientism claims that a 
proposition is not true if it cannot be scientifically proven. But 
the proposition itself cannot be scientifically proven! It is like 
saying “there are no sentences in the English language longer 
than three words” or “I cannot speak one word of English’’.[42] 


2. Scientism cannot prove necessary truths like mathematics and 
logic. For example, If P, then Q. P. Therefore, Q[43] and 3 +3 = 
6 are necessary truths and not merely empirical 
generalisations.[44] 


3. Scientism cannot prove moral and aesthetic truths. For 
example love, beauty, right and wrong. 


4. Science cannot prove other sources of knowledge. For 
example justified beliefs via ‘authentic testimony’. A major 
problem with scientism is that truths can be established outside 
the scientific paradigm. As aforementioned, authentic testimony 
is a valid source of knowledge in which epistemologists have 
argued at length to explain that the say so of others can — within 
certain criteria — provide a basis for truth. 


The epistemology of testimony is the branch of the theory of 
knowledge “concerned with how we acquire knowledge and 
justified belief from the say-so of other people”.[45] Therefore, 
one of the key questions it tries to answer is “how we 


successfully acquire justified belief or knowledge on the basis of 
what other people tell us.” 46] 


Many truths that we hold are on the basis of authentic testimony, 
because we trust the statements of others and we have no good 
reason to reject what they have said. This is especially so when 
we have multiple people telling u-s the same thing via different 
chains of transmission (known as tawattur reporting in Islamic 
thought). Professor C. A. J. Coady highlights some of the truths 
we accept on the basis of testimony, he writes: 


“Many of us have never seen a baby born, nor have most of us 
examined the circulation of the blood...”[47] 


Assistant Professor Benjamin McMyler in his book Testimony, 
Truth and Authority, explains that some of the things he knows 
are due to testimony: 


“Here are a few things that I know. I know that the copperhead 
is the most common venomous snake in the greater Houston 
area. I know that Napoleon lost the Battle of Waterloo. I know 
that, as I write, the average price for gasoline in the U.S is $4.10 
per gallon. And I know that my parents recently returned home 
from a trip to Canada. All of these things I know on the basis of 
what epistemologists call testimony, on the basis of being told of 
them by another person or group of persons.’’[48] 


Although this is a vast topic, there is a general consensus that 
authentic testimony is a source of knowledge. However, there 
are disagreements amongst epistemologists on how we validate 
the transmission of knowledge via testimony. Even scientists 
require testimony as a source of knowledge in order to 


understand science itself. For instance, there are many 
assumptions in science that are purely based on the say so of 
other scientists. 


Whatever discussions there are around testimony, the key point 
to raise here is that it is a valid source of knowledge. Therefore, 
the view that science is the only way to establish truth, is false. 
Professor Keith Lehrer summarises the validity of testimony as a 
source of knowledge: 


“The final question that arises concerning our acceptance of 
testimony is this. What converts our acceptance of testimony of 
others into knowledge? The first part of the answer is that we 
must be trustworthy in our evaluations of the trustworthiness of 
others, and we must accept that this is so. Moreover, our 
trustworthiness must be successfully truth-connected, that is, the 
others must, in fact, be trustworthy and their trustworthiness 
must be truth-connected. We must accept this is so. In short, our 
acceptance of their testimony must be justified in a way that is 
not refuted or defeated by any errors that we make in evaluating 
them and their testimony. Undefeated or irrefutable justified 
acceptance of the testimony of others is knowledge.” [49] 


It logically follows from the above that since science is not the 
only way to reach conclusions about things, then we should 
entertain the possibility of other routes to knowledge. Therefore, 
assuming science to be the only yardstick to establish the truth 
of the Qur’an is false. 


5. “Unscientific” Verses 


Some verses in the Qur’anic discourse are currently 
“unscientific”. This does not mean the Qur’an is wrong or not 
from the Divine (as we have already discussed above that 
science is not the only way to render truth claims about the 
world and reality, and that it faces problems in the way that it 
derives knowledge from empirical data), rather it can show that 
our scientific knowledge is limited and has not reached the right 
conclusions yet. The reason I am including unscientific verses 
here is to highlight the inconsistency of the scientific miracles in 
the Qur’an methodology. The inconsistency is that if science 
was a yardstick to use to verify the Divine origins of the Qur’an, 
then all verses must be in line with scientific conclusions. Given 
that some verses are not currently in line with science, then it 
follows that either the Qur’an is wrong — and therefore not from 
the Divine — or that the Qur’an is right and from the Divine, and 
that science will catch up. This dilemma, for the Muslims at 
least, is solved by affirming the Divine origins of the Qur’an and 
limited nature of science. In this case it de-scopes the scientific 
miracles in the Qur’an claim methodology, and is reduced to the 
following statement: the Qur’an is from God and the science 
that agrees with it is correct, and the science that does not is 
incorrect. Therefore, the miracle claim is reduced to: the Qur’an 
will never be wrong. 


Here is an example of an unscientific verse. The Qur’an says: 


“We said: Get down all of you from this place (the Paradise), 
then whenever there comes to you guidance from Me, and 
whoever follows My guidance, there shall be no fear on them, 
nor shall they grieve.”’[50] 


The above verse refers to Adam and Eve (upon whom be peace). 
It asserts that they were sent from paradise to earth and implies 
that they were both fully formed and created before coming to 
earth. This literal and orthodox interpretation of the verse is in 
direct conflict with science. The theory of evolution asserts that 
human beings were formed via natural selection and random 
mutations on earth over long period of time. The theory of 
evolution also argues that human have a shared ancestry with 
non-human species. One attempt to reconcile the theory of 
evolution and the orthodox interpretation of the Qur’4n is to 
accept evolution for non-humans and to claim that the creation 
of Adam was a miracle. A problem with this is that since the 
scientific evidence for non-human evolution is the same or 
similar as the evidence used to conclude human evolution, it 
would be incoherent to call it a miracle, because one would have 
to accept the same scientific evidence for one and reject it for 
another, which is tantamount to rejecting the all of the 
science.[51] 


6. Miracles, Simplicity and A Note on Qur’anic Exegesis 


When claiming that something is miraculous it means that there 
is no plausible naturalistic explanation. In this case, in order for 
a scientific verse to be miraculous there should be no physical 
causal link between the verse and the nature of the knowledge of 
the time, and there should be no alternative linguistic 
explanation available to explain the verse. This definition of a 
miracle applied to the Qur’anic verse exposes the incoherent 
methodology employed by many to try and find something 
miraculous. 


From a linguistic perspective for a verse to be miraculous it 
must only have one meaning. If other meanings are available 
then it would be more rational to take the unscientific or crude 
meanings over the meanings that imply miraculousness. For a 
verse to be miraculous it would mean that there is no causal link 
between the verse and the knowledge of the language, or the 
science available and accessible at the time. However, since the 
Qur’anic discourse allows multiple meanings (obviously within 
a certain scope) then the miracle claim is unfounded and 
incoherent by definition. The fact that the language used in the 
Qur’an for the verses eluding to natural phenomena is not 
unequivocal and definitive exposes the perilous nature of the 
scientific miracles in the Qur’an claim. Simply put, there are 
alternative simpler meanings that allow these verses to be 
explained naturalistically, and the knowledge was available and 
accessible at the time to explain such statements. Therefore, 
since a causal link can be found to explain the verses, it renders 
any miracle claim as null and void. 


A Note on Qur’anic Exegesis 


In order for a verse in the Qur’an to be a scientific miracle it 
would mean that the meaning attributed to a verse or word is 
definitive and absolute. This is untenable in light of the science 
of Qur’anic exegesis. In the science of Qur’anic exegesis 
(known as usul ul-tafsir in Arabic) when a verse or word has not 
been explained via the Prophetic traditions (hadith) and the 
statements of the companions of the Prophet Muhammad (upon 
whom be peace) and their students, then the linguistic meaning 
is offered as an explanation. When the linguistic meaning 1s 
offered one would have to consult the classical tradition and the 


classical Arabic dictionaries. A consequence of this is 
discovering a range of meanings for a particular word. The 
general rule is that no one can claim that the meaning that 
someone has chosen is the intended meaning, someone could not 
say that God intended word X to mean Y. Rather, the approach 
that has to be taken is to claim that a particular word has a range 
of meanings and that word X may mean Y. The indefinite nature 
of a word clearly highlights how it is untenable to claim a 
miracle, as mentioned above, it would mean that the meaning 
chosen for a particular word is the intended meaning by the 
author, in this case God. 


A New Approach 


So what now? How do we change the direction of the science in 
the Qur’an tidal wave that has engulfed Muslim apologetics 
(more commonly known as da‘wah in the Muslim community)? 
How do we transform the narrative? The simple answer is we 
need a new approach. This new approach is what Professor of 
Physics and Astronomy Nidhal Guessoum calls a “multiple, 
multi-level” approach.[52] 


The new approach is based on the following axioms and 
principles: 


1. The Qur’an allows multiple and multi-level meanings. 

2. Our understanding of natural phenomena and science 
changes and improves with time. 

3. The Qur’an is not inaccurate or wrong. 

4. In the case of any irreconcilable difference between a 
Qur’anic assertion and a scientific one, the following must 
be done: 


- Find meanings within the verse to correlate with the 
scientific conclusion. 

- Ifno words can match the scientific conclusion then 
science is to be improved. 

- Find a non-scientific meaning. The verse itself may be 
pertaining to non-physical things, such as the unseen, 
spiritual or existential realities. 


Mustansir Mir, Professor of Islamic Studies at Youngstown 
State University, argues for a similar approach. He writes, 


“From a linguistic standpoint, it is quite possible for a word, 
phrase or statement to have more than one layer of meaning, 
such that one layer would make sense to one audience in one age 
and another layer of meaning would, without negating the first, 
be meaningful to another audience in a subsequent age.” 


“The word yasbahun (swim or float) in the verse ‘And He is the 
One Who created the night and day, and the Sun and Moon — 
each swimming in an orbit’ (Q 21:33) made good sense to 
seventh-century Arabs observing natural phenomena with the 
naked eye; it is equally meaningful to us in light of today’s 
scientific findings [1.e. celestial mechanics].’’[53] 


Let’s use another example to highlight Professor Mir’s point and 
apply the axioms and principles mentioned above. In chapter 23 
verse 14 of the Qur’an uses the word <alagah (4a) which can 
mean a clinging substance, a leech or a worm, and a blood clot, 
or blood in a general sense.[54] This word is used to describe a 
stage of the development of the human embryo. A mutli-level 
and multilayered analysis can include: 


1. Appropriate for the time: The meaning that refers to the 
embryo as a clinging substance and a blood clot could be seen 
with the naked eye, as the Hellenic physicians and ancient 
Hebrews predating the Qur’anic revelation also described the 
embryo as a clinging substance and a blood clot.[55] So from 
this perspective it agrees with the predominant scientific view of 
the time. 


2. Appropriate for our time: The word ‘alagah also refers to a 
worm or a leech. This can correlate to the external and internal 
appearance of the leech.°°! This view of the embryo could only 
have been discovered after the 15" century. Although the 
embryo at this stage (days 22 — 25) can be seen with the naked 
eye, it is about the size of the kernel of wheat and such details 
cannot be seen without a microscope”, which was discovered 
in the 15"century.*!See some of the images below taken from 
the essay by Elias Kareem, Embryology in the Qur’an: The 
calaqah Stage”: 


Figure 1: External Structure of a Leech compared to the 
Embryo 


- 
a 


A. Embryo at 24-25 days 


B. Leech or bloodsucker 





C. Embryo at 26-30 days 


Figure I A, shows a lateral view of an embryo (size 2.5-3.0mm) 
at days 24 to 25. (Modified from Moore & Persaud: The 
Developing Human Sth Edition) B, Hirudo medicinalis, 
medicinal leech (modified from The Human Body. The 
Incredible Journey from Birth to Death, © BBC Worldwide Ltd, 
1998) C, Scanning electron micrograph of an embryo at Week 4, 
26 — 30 days. (Professor Kathy Sulik, The University of North 
Carolina). Note the leech-like appearance of the human 
embryos at this stage. 


Figure 2: Internal Structure of a Leech compared to the 
Embryo 


- 


A. Internal Anatomical Structure of a Leech 


B. Embryo at 24-25 days 





Figure 2 A, Ventral dissection showing the internal anatomical 
structure of a leech. (From J.G. Nicholls and D. Van Essen. The 
nervous system of the leech, 1974, Scientific American 230:38- 
48.) B, Dorsal view of a 13-somite embryo at approximately 24 
days, actual size 3.0mm. (From Professor Hideo Nishimura, 
Kyoto University, Kyoto, Japan). Note the remarkable similarity 
in appearance between the human embryo and the internal 
structure of the leech. 


This however doesn’t imply a miracle, because the above 
interpretation of the word ‘alagah is not certain, and a sceptic 
could argue that it could be just a guess. [There is also the 
problem of interpreting the literal meaning of the word as a 
metaphorical one. This is beyond the scope of the essay, but I 
adopt the view that a comprehensive understanding of Arabic 
and Quranic stylistics allows this word to be understood as 


leech-like or worm-like and not referring to an actual leech or 
worm]. The point here though 1s not to argue the miraculous but 
to articulate the view that the Qur’an is multilayered, and 
therefore can address various perspectives and interpretations. 


3. Timeless non-scientific perspective: The leech acts like a 
parasite, it clings on to its host and starts to suck its blood. The 
embryo can also be likened to a parasite where it drains the 
resources of its mother. Hence we should lower the wing of 
humility and mercy for our parents, especially our mothers, as 
they sacrificed willingly in order for us to be here today. This 
raises the perspective that we are not truly independent, self- 
sufficient or free, as in our very development in the womb we 
are dependent on our mothers. This should instil a sense of 
humility and an understanding that we are all dependent on each 
other in some way, and ultimately dependent of God. 


Interestingly, this comparison between the leech and the embryo 
has also been made by Lord Robert Winston, who is Professor 
of Science and Society and Emeritus Professor of Fertility 
Studies at Imperial College: 


“The leech] takes whatever it needs to live by sucking the blood 
of whatever it can latch onto; in this case that’s me. As it sucks 
my blood, it takes from it all that it needs to live, it literally lives 
off me and the whole of pregnancy is shaped by a similar kind 
of parasitic relationship. Unlike the leech, the developing 
embryo doesn’t suck the maternal blood but t does raid her 
blood for the raw materials it needs to grow. From the word go 
both leech and embryo are out for themselves.’!™! 


4. Future findings: In absence of a link between the meaning of 
a particular word or verse and scientific conclusions, the 
meaning can be used as a motivation to find new data and 
develop innovative scientific solutions. 


If a multi-level or a multilayered analysis cannot produce 
anything meaningful, then a future scientific discovery or 
conclusion can open the window of opportunity to provide a 
meaningful analysis. This exposes the axiom that the Qur’an is 
not inaccurate or wrong. This is not a unjustified assumption, as 
there are a myriad or arguments that indicate the Qur’an is a 
signpost to the supernatural, in other words from the Divine. 
Although it is not the scope of this essay to discuss this in detail, 
one such example to show that the Qur’an has Divine origins 
includes the fact that it is linguistically inimitable.[61] 


How to articulate this in a simple way 


For those concerned on how to articulate this in a simple way I 
suggest a simple step process: 


1. When talking about Divine revelation speak about: 


- the fact that there are historical statements that are 
mentioned in the Qur’an were not known at the time 

- the linguistic and literary miracle of the Qur’an 

- |the fact that Qur’an is preserved 

- the meaning and message of the Qur’an 

- the Qur’an’s concept of God 

« other remarkable features of the Qur’an 


2. After establishing the plausibility of the Qur’an having Divine 
origins, you can speak about the multi-level and the multilayered 
approach we have discussed. An example includes: 


“You know what is very interesting about the Qur’an? Well, the 
Qur’an seems to address various levels of intellect and addresses 
different levels of understanding at different periods in human 
history. For example, in chapter 23 verse 14 of the Qur’4n, it 
mentions the word ‘alagah to described a stage of the 
development of the human embryo. This word can mean a 
blood-clot, something that clings and a leech or a worm. The 
knowledge that was available during the 7" century maintained 
that the embryo was like a blood-clot and that it is something 
that clings. Interestingly in the 21‘'century the embryo on a 
microscopic level looks like a leech, even the internal structure 
of the leech looks like the embryo at around 4 weeks in its 
development. The word leech can also imply that when we were 
embryos we drained our mothers resources, just like a leech 
does, so we should love our mothers more and lower the wing of 
mercy and humility because they willingly sacrificed for us. 
This is an interesting aspect of the Qur’an, it seems to be able to 
address various times and different levels of understanding. If 
some statements do not seem to be in line with modern science, 
then science will catch up. I have already shown how the Qur’an 
can be from God without using science, and therefore we can 
conclude that what God says is true. Also, and as you know, 
science is not absolute, it changes with time and that there is 
always the possibility of new observations and new findings.” 


How could scientific miracles be established? 


In light of the above, Muslims who have adopted the science in 
the Qur’an narrative may argue that what I have presented is 
pessimistic. They may also assert that I haven’t provided a 
method or criteria on how to assess if a verse can be described 
as a scientific miracle. The primary reason why I find the 
science in the Qur’an narrative incoherent is due to the 
philosophy of science. However, it could be argued that a verse 
could be deemed as more likely to have not come from a 7" 
century Arab if it adhered to the following criteria: 


1. 


2 


The verse must have meanings/interpretations that correlate 
to a scientific fact(s). 

The meanings/interpretations must be clear and 
unambiguous. [An intentionally unsophisticated meaning is 
possible so that the Qur’an’s direct audience could 
appreciate it. 


. The scientific fact must fall within the range of the verse’s 


meanings/interpretations. 


. The correlation between the scientific fact and the 


meanings/interpretations of the verse must be a strong one. 
In other words, it must not be a tenuous link. 


. The science that the verse is eluding to must be as close to 


a fact as possible, in other words it must not be a working 
in progress theory. The scientific fact must be established 
as a conclusive or factual via the scientific community. 


. It must demonstrate that no other naturalistic explanations 


(chance aside) can account for the correlation between the 
meanings/interpretations of the verse and the scientific 
conclusion. In other words, there must be a exhaustive 
study of the history of science to establish that: such 


scientific knowledge would have been impossible to 
discover and 

7. no one in the past theorised or discussed the scientific 
conclusion in question. 

8. If such scientific knowledge was available, then a 
exhaustive study of the Prophetic and Arab history must be 
done to establish the impossibility of the Prophet 
Muhammad (upon whom be peace) or any 7" century Arab 
could have accessed such information. 

9. If the verse in question has an alternative valid simpler 
unscientific interpretation/meaning. Then a probability 
analysis of the verse must be performed. To consider the 
verse to be miraculously predating science, the probability 
analysis must show that it is far more likely it could not 
have come from someone living in the 7" century (in 
context of the history, culture and language). The 
probability analysis may take in to consideration that it is 
remarkable that at least some plausible 
meanings/interpretations do indeed correspond to scientific 
facts. 


Although this proposed criteria to salvage the science in the 
Qur’an narrative 1s still work in progress, I personally find it 
almost impossible to practically fulfil the above criteria. 
Scholars, thinkers and apologists should develop this further. 


Conclusion 


This essay has argued that the scientific miracles in the Qur’an 
narrative is incoherent, and it has articulated a new approach to 
reconcile and discuss science in the Qur’an. It is hoped that the 
readers of this essay will adopt the new approach so a new 


narrative emerges in the public sphere. This new narrative will 
be able to withstand scientific criticism while bringing to light 
the timeless nature of the Qur’anic discourse. I appreciate that 
this essay may agitate some readers, especially those who have 
adopted the scientific miracles in the Qur’an narrative. The 
intention is not to stir emotions, but rather to facilitate a new 
coherent discourse in Muslim apologetics and proselytisation. I 
pray it brings about the much needed discussion and dialogue, as 
it is through speaking to one another, exchanging ideas and 
scrutinizing the approaches we take that we can find solutions 
and answers to contemporary problems. 
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The Qur’an’s Unique Literary Form 
1. Introduction 


“Read in the Name of your Lord’’[1]. These were the first few 
words of the Qur’an revealed to the Prophet Muhammad over 
fourteen hundred years ago. Muhammad, who was known to 
have been in retreat and meditation in a cave outside Mecca|[2], 
had received the first few words of a book that would have a 
tremendous impact on the world of Arabic literature[3]. Not 
being known to have composed any piece of poetry and not 
having any special rhetorical gifts[4], Muhammad had just 
received the beginning of a book that would deal with matters of 
belief, law, politics, ritual, spirituality, and economics[5] in an 
‘entirely new literary form’. The popular historian Karen 
Armstrong states, 


“Tt is as though Muhammad had created an entirely new literary 
form...Without this experience of the Koran, it is extremely 
unlikely that Islam would have taken root.”[6] 


This unique literary form was the cause of the dramatic 
intellectual revival of desert Arabs, and after thirteen years of 
the first revelation, it became the only reference for a new state 
in Medina.[7] This new form of speech, the Qur’an, became the 
sole source of the new civilisation’s political, philosophical, and 
spiritual outlook.[8] 


The Qur’an’s Challenge 


The unique literary form forms the backdrop to the doctrine of 
I’jaz al-Quran, the inimitability of the Qur’an, which lies at the 


heart of the Qur’an’s claim to being of divine origin. The Qur’an 
States, 


“If you are in doubt of what We have revealed to Our 
messenger, then produce one chapter like it. Call upon all your 
helpers, besides Allah, if you are truthful”[9] 


And 


“Or do they say he fabricated the message? Nay, they have no 
faith. Let them produce a recital like it, if they speak the 
truth.”[ 10] 


According Qur’anic Exegetes| 11] these verses issue a challenge 
to produce a chapter (surah) that imitates the Qur’an’s unique 
literary form. The tools needed to meet this challenge are the 
finite grammatical rules and the twenty eight letters that make- 
up the Arabic language; these are independent and objective 
measures available to all. The fact that it has not been matched 
since it emerged to this day does not surprise most scholars 
familiar with the Arabic language and that of the Qur’an.[12] 


The inability of any person to produce anything like the Qur’an, 
due to its unique literary form, is the essence of the Qur’anic 
miracle. A miracle is defined as “events which lie outside the 
productive capacity of nature’’.[13] The argument posed by 
Muslim Theologians and Philosophers is that if, with the finite 
set of Arabic linguistic tools at humanity’s disposal, there is no 
effective challenge; then providing a naturalistic explanation for 
the Qur’an’s uniqueness is incoherent and doesn’t explain its 
inimitability. This is because the natural capacity of the text 
producer, or author, is able to produce the known literary forms 


in the Arabic language. The development of an entirely unique 
literary form is beyond the scope of the productive nature any 
author, hence a supernatural entity, God, is the only sufficient 
comprehensive explanation.[14] 


It is the purpose of this article to explain how the Qur’an 
achieves this unique literary form thereby explaining the miracle 
of its inimitability. 


2. Arabic Literary Forms 


According to Muslim and Non-Muslim scholarship, the Qur’an 
cannot be described as any of the known forms of Arabic 
speech; namely poetry and prose.[15] Taha Husayn,[16] a 
prominent Egyptian Litterateur, during the course of a public 
lecture summarised how the Qur’an achieves this unique form, 


“But you know that the Qur’an is not prose and that it is not 
verse either. It is rather Qur’an, and it cannot be called by any 
other name but this. It is not verse, and that is clear; for it does 
not bind itself to the bonds of verse. And it is not prose, for it is 
bound by bonds peculiar to itself, not found elsewhere; some of 
the binds are related to the endings of its verses and some to that 
musical sound which is all its own. It is therefore neither verse 
nor prose, but it is “a Book whose verses have been perfected 
the expounded, from One Who is Wise, All-Aware.” We cannot 
therefore say its prose, and its text itself is not verse. It has been 
one of a kind, and nothing like it has ever preceded or followed 
it.”[17] 


Every expression of the Arabic language falls into the literary 
forms of Prose and Poetry. There are other ‘sub’ forms that fall 


into the above categories such as Kahin; a sub-form of rhymed 
prose. However all literary forms can be categorised as prose or 
poetry. 


What is Arabic Poetry? 


Arabic poetry (ash-shi'ru ‘l--arabiy) is a form of metrical speech 
with a rhyme.18 The rhyme (gafiyah) in Arabic poetry is 
achieved by every line of the poem ending upon a specific 
letter.[19] The metrical aspect of Arabic poetry is due to its 
rhythmical pattern (arud). Arabic poetry has sixteen rhythmical 
patterns called ‘al-Bihar’, literally meaning ‘The Seas’ in 
Arabic. This term has been used to describe the rhythmical 
divisions as a result of the way the poem moves according to its 
rhythm, just like the waves in the sea. 


The following 1s a list of the rhythmical patterns, which all of 
Arabic poetry adhere too or are loosely based upon; 


1. at-Tawil 
. al-Bassit 
. al-Wafir 


. al-Kamil 


. al-Khafif 


2 
3 
4 
5. ar-Rajs 
6 
7. al-Hazaj 
8 


. al-Muttakarib 


9. al-Munsarih 

10. al-Muktatab 
11. al-Muktadarak 
12. al-Madid 

13. al-Muyjtath 

14. al-Ramel 

15. al-Khabab 

16. as-Saria’ 


Each one of the al-Bihar have a unique rhythmical pattern.[20] 
The al-Bihar were first codified in the 8th century by al-Khalil 
bin Ahmad and have changed little since. The al-Bihar are based 
on the length of syllables. A short syllable is a consonant 
followed by a short vowel. A long syllable is a vowelled letter 
followed by either an unvowelled consonant or a long vowel. A 
nunation sign at the end of a word also makes the final syllable 
long. In Arabic poetry each line is divided into two halves. 


Below are basic scansions of the rhythmical patterns commonly 
found in Arabic poetry, showing long (—) and short (‘) 
syllables. They represent pairs of half-lines and should be read 
from left to right. The patterns are not rigidly followed; two 
short syllables may be substituted for a long one. 


Tawil 


AN AN AN AN 





AN rN AN 





AN AN AN 





An example of Arabic poetry is the ancient Arabian poem called 
‘Abu-l-‘Ata of Sind’: 


Of thee did I dream, 

while spears between us were quivering 

and sooth of our blood full drop had drunken the tawny shafts 
I know not, by heaven I swear 

and true is the word I say this pang 

is it love sickness or a spell from thee 

If it be a spell, 

then grant me grace of my love-longing 

If the other the sickness be 

then none is the guilt of thine.[21] 


This poem, in the original Arabic, falls into the rhythmical 
pattern of at-Tawil, one of the al-Bihar shown above.[22] 


A literary analysis on any Arabic Poem will conclude that it 
adheres too or is based upon the rhythmical patterns. This is 
supported by Louis Cheikho who collected pre-Islamic and post- 


Islamic poetry and concluded that all of the poems conformed 
and were based upon the al-Bihar.[23] 


In summary the definition of Arabic poetry is that it has a, 


- End Rhyme 
« Syllabic Rhythmical Pattern (al-Bihar) 


What is Arabic Prose? 


Arabic Prose can be described as non-metrical speech, meaning 
it does not have a consistent rhythmical pattern like poetry 
mentioned above. Arabic prose can be further divided into two 
categories; saj’ which is rhymed prose and Mursal which is 
straight prose or what some may call ‘normal speech’ .[24] 


Saj’ 
Von Denffer in his book ‘Ulum al-Qur’an: An Introduction to 
the Sciences of the Qur’an’ provides the following description, 


‘A literary form with some emphasis on rhythm and rhyme, but 
distinct from poetry. Saj’ is not really as sophisticated as poetry, 
but has been employed by Arab poets, and is the best known of 
the pre-Islamic Arab prosodies. It is distinct from poetry in its 
lack of metre, 1.e. it has not consistent rhythmical pattern, and it 
shares with poetry the element of rhyme, though in many cases 
some what irregularly employed.”[25]| 


Although saj’ differs from poetry in that it lacks a consistent 
rhythmical pattern, there is some form of pattern based upon the 
accent in each division of saj’.[26] Accent based rhythmical 


patterns are based upon stresses rather than the number of 
syllables. 


Accent based rhythmical patterns are exhibited in Nursery 
Rhymes in the English Language. The following poem, ‘Baa 
Baa Black Sheep’, has two stresses (shown in Bold) in each line, 
but with a varying number of syllables, 


Baa, baa, black sheep, Have you any wool? Yes sir, yes sir, 
Three bags full; 


One for the mas-ter, And one for the dame, And one for the lit- 
tle boy Who lives down the lane 


Additionally saj’ is distinct from poetry and other forms of 
Arabic speech due to its concentrated use of rhetorical features. 
Rhetorical features are literary and linguistic devices intended 
to please or persuade, that differ from normal speech. Examples 
of rhetoric include sound, rhythm, ellipsis and grammatical shift 
(iltifaat). Devin J. Stewart in the Encyclopaedia of the Qur’an 

highlights this feature of say’, 


“In addition, saj’ regularly involves the concentrated use of 
syntactic and semantic parallelism, alliteration, paronomasia and 
other rhetorical figures.”[27]| 


In summary the definition of saj’ is that it has a, 


- Accentual rhythmical pattern 
- End rhyme 
- Concentrated use of rhetorical features 


Mursal 


Mursal can be defined as a literary form that goes on, but is 
continued straight throughout without any divisions, either of 
rhyme or of anything else. Mursal is meant as a way of 
expression close to the everyday spoken language, examples can 
be seen in speeches and prayers intended to encourage or 
motivate the masses. 


In summary the definition of Mursal 1s that it has, 


- No rhythmical pattern 
- No rhyme 
- A resemblance to straight forward speech 


3. What is the Qur’ans Literary Form? 


The Qur’an has its own unique form. It cannot be described as 
any of the known literary forms.28 However due to similarities 
between saj’ and early Meccan chapters, some Western Scholars 
describe the Qur’an’s literary form as saj’. Angelika Neuwrith 
States, 


““Saj’ 1S given up completely in the later suras where the rhyme 
makes use of a simple —un/-in — scheme to mark the end of 
rather long and syntactically complex verse....saj’ style is thus 
exclusively characteristic of the early suras’’[29| 


These scholars who categorise the Qur’an as saj’ do so on the 
basis that the Qur’ans uniqueness is acknowledged. To illustrate 
this R. A. Nicholson in his book “Literary History of the Arabs’ 
states, 


“Thus, as regards its external features, the style of the Koran is 
modelled upon saj’, or rhymed prose...but with such freedom 
that it may fairly be described as original.”[30] 


Although there is an attempt to try to describe the Qur’an as 
rhymed prose, western scholars concluded that it is a unique or 
an original form of saj’, thus supporting our hypothesis. To 
highlight this fact Bruce Lawrence states, 


“Those passages from the Qur’an that approach saj’ still elude 
all procrustean efforts to reduce them to an alternative form of 
saj’.[31] 


There are three major opinions based upon modern and classical 
scholarship on how the Qur’an achieves this unique literary 
form and this unique form of saj’. The following is a summary 
of the opinions which will be explained in detail later in this 
article. 


i. Unique fusion of Metrical and Non Metrical Speech 


The Qur’an achieves this unique literary form by fusing metrical 
and non-Metrical speech. This fusion of metrical and non- 
metrical composition is present throughout the whole of the 
Qur’an and cannot be found in any Arabic text, past or present. 


ii. Qur’anic Saj’ 


The Qur’an shares similar features with saj’, specifically in the 
early Meccan surahs, but it completely transcends many aspects 
of what defines saj’, hence western scholars describing the 
Qur’anic form as ‘Quranic saj’. What makes the Quran unique 
in this context is, 


- Greater tendency to mono-rhyme, 

- Inexact rhyme, 

- Greater range of saj’ phrases 

- Higher frequency of rhetorical features. 


iii. Qur’an bound stylistic variations 


Theologians and Arab Linguists such as al-Ash’ari, al-Rummani 
and al-Baqillani held that the Qur’an does not contain saj’ and 
is unique to all types of saj’. Their reasoning 1s that in the 
Qur’an, the use of language is semantically orientated and its 
literary structure is distinct, whereas in saj’, conformity to style 
is a primary objective. Furthermore the Qur’an uses literary and 
linguistic devices in such a way that has not been used before 
and achieves an unparalled communicative effect. [32] This use 
of language, called stylistic variation or stylistic differences, 
includes, but is not limited to, 


- Semantically driven assonance and rhyme, 

« Grammatical shifts (iltifaat, in Arabic), 

- Interrelation between sound, structure and meaning, 
« Choice of Words, 

- Unique linguistic genre, 

« Word order. 


4. Is the Qur’an Poetry? 


The Qur’an is not poetry because the totality of each surah does 
not conform to any of the al-Bihar and in many places exhibits 
inexact and irregular rhyme. Surah al-Kawthar (The Abundance) 
is a good example to show that it is not Arabic poetry, 


Inna aAtayna kal kawthar Fasalli li rabbika wanhar Inna shani- 
aka huwal abtar 


N N AN 


AANANAANNAA 


AN ANANANAA 
As can be seen by scanning the above surah [showing long (—) 
and short (“) syllables, should be read from left to right], the 
syllables do not correspond to any pattern similar to the al-Bihar 
of Arabic poetry. In fact there is no syllabic rhythmical pattern 
in this surah. Mohammad Khalifa in his article “The Authorship 
of the Qur’an” correctly concludes, 


“Readers familiar with Arabic Poetry realize that it has long 
been distinguished by its wazn, bahr, ‘arud and qafiya — exact 
measures of syllabic sounds and rhymes, which have to be 
strictly adhered to even at the expense of grammar and shade of 
meaning at times. All this is categorically different from 
Qur’anic literary style.”[33] 


5. Is the Qur’an Mursal? 


The Qur’an is not straight forward speech. This is due to the use 
of rhyme, rhythm and unique stylistic features abundant in the 
Qur’anic discourse. Mursal is just normal speech that doesn’t 
employ any of the above features. A superficial analysis on 
surah al-Kawthar will conclude that it can not be described as 
normal speech. 


Inna aAtayna kal kawthar Fasalli li rabbika wanhar Inna shani- 
aka huwal abtar 


This chapter employs an end rhyme as can be seen by the end 
letters in bold and the repetition of the ‘ka’ (you) is responsible 
for the chapters rhythm; which differs from any of the al-Bihar. 
Just by highlighting this surah’s rhyme and rhythm clearly 
shows that it is not straight forward speech. 


6. Is the Qur’an Saj’? 
i. Unique fusion of Metrical and Non Metrical Speech 


Some parts of the Qur’an follow the rules of poetry, that is, 
some verses can be described as one of the al-Bihar.[34] 


However, when the totality of a Qur’anic Chapter, that contains 
some of these poetic verses is analysed, it is not possible to 
distinguish its literary form. This is reflected in the book 
‘Arabic Literature to the End of the Ummayad Period’, 


“The Qur’an is not verse, but it is rhythmic. The rhythm of some 
verses resemble the regularity of saj’...But it was recognized by 
Quraysh critics to belong to neither one nor the other 
category.’[35] 


The Qur’an achieves this unique literary form by fusing metrical 
and non-metrical speech in such a way that the difference can 
not be perceived.[36] This intermingling of metrical and 
non-metrical composition is present throughout the whole of 
the Qur’an. The following examples illustrate this, 


“But the righteous will be in Gardens with Springs — ‘Enter in 
Peace and Safety!’ — and We shall remove any bitterness from 
their hearts: [they will be like] brothers, sitting on couches, face 
to face. No weariness will ever touch them there, nor will they 
ever be expelled. [Prophet] tell My servants that I am the 
Forgiving, the Merciful, but My torment is the truly painful one. 
Tell them too about Abraham’s guests: when they came to him 
and said “Peace,” he said, ‘We are afraid of you’”’[37] 


When reading the original Arabic of the above verse the reader 
moves from metric composition to prose with out experiencing 
the slightest change of style or mode.[38] The same mingling of 
metrical and non-metrical composition can be observed in the 
following verse from Chapter 12 of the Qur’an. 


“When she heard their malicious talk, she prepared a banquet 
and sent for them, giving each of them a knife. She said Joseph, 
‘Come out and show yourself to them!’ and when the women 
saw him, they were stunned by his beauty, and cut their hands, 
exclaiming, ‘Great God! He cannot be mortal! He must be a 
precious angel!’ She said, ‘This is the one you blamed me for. I 
tried to seduce him and he wanted to remain chaste, but if he 
does not do what I command now, he will be put in prison and 
degraded.’”[39]| 


The phrase “This is the one you blamed me for” in Arabic 1s 
poetic. It has a metrical structure in which the rules of Arabic 
poetry are observed,[40] commenting on this feature Mitwalli 
al-Sharawi states, 


“Tt is almost impossible for the listener to detect the shift from 
one form to the other, nor does this exquisite mingling impinge 
on the fluidity of expression or impair its meaning.”[41 | 


The Qur’an is truly unique in composition. It is neither prose nor 
poetry. An aspect of this unique form is achieved by fusing 
metrical and non-metrical composition. This view is also 
supported by the famous Arabic Literary scholar Arthur J. 
Arberry, 


“For the Koran is neither prose nor poetry, but a unique fusion 
of both’[42] 


i. Qur’anic saj’ 


It has already been discussed above that some scholars describe 
the Qur’an’s language as rhymed prose due to similarities 
between saj’ and early Meccan surahs. However, it is evident 
that these scholars still distinguish the Qur’an as a unique form 
of rhymed prose. Devin J. Stewart who is one of the only 
western scholars to discuss the literary form of the Qur’an and 
highlight the formal differences between saj’ and, what he calls, 
“Qur’anic saj’” concludes, 

“The analysis undertaken in this study makes possible some 
preliminary observations on the formal differences between 
Qur’anic saj’...” [43] 


The features that render the Qur’an unique, in the context of the 
discussion of saj’, are, 


a. Greater tendency to mono-rhyme 


The Qur’an differs from saj’ due to its use of mono-rhyme, 
meaning that it’s rhyming scheme conforms to a few rhymes 
rather than a selection of many rhymes. According to one 
analysis just over 50% of the whole Qur’an ends with the same 
letter[44]. This particular use of rhyme, in a text the size of the 
Qur’an, has not been replicated in any Arabic text. Devin J. 
Stewart states, 


“Qur’anic saj’ has a much greater tendency to mono-rhyme than 
does later saj’. A small number of rhymes...are predominant in 
the Qur’an whereas rhyme in later saj’ shows greater 

variation.” [45] 


b. Inexact rhyme 


The general description of saj’ is that it has an end rhyme. 
However the Qur’an does not conform to a constant or 
consistent rhyme, which reflects the work of ar-Rummani[46] 
who states that the Qur’ans use of language is semantically 
orientated and does not conform to a particular style. This is 
also reflected Devin J Stewart’s analysis, he states, 


“The Qur’an allows inexact rhymes which are not found in later 
say’ [47] 


c. Greater range of saj’ phrases 


The divisions of saj’ or single phrases of saj’ are called 
saj aat[48]. The Qur’an differs from normal saj’ as it has a 
greater range of short and long saj’aat. Devin J Stewart states, 


“Both in the Qur’an and in later saj’ we see that shorter saj’ is 
much more common, but the range in the Qur’an is greater.” [49] 


d. Higher frequency of rhetorical features 


The Qur’an is a ‘sea of rhetoric’. The Qur’an exhibits an 
unparalleled frequency of rhetorical features, surpassing any 
other Arabic text, classical or modern[50]. The use of rhetoric 
in the Quran stands out from any type of discourse[51]. 


A close up analysis of the Quran can highlight a wide range and 
frequency of rhetorical features. This is a comprehensive subject 
that requires further analysis, however to highlight the Qur’ans 
uniqueness, the following list has been provided to show that the 
Qur’an employs more rhetorical features than any other rhymed 
prose; past or present. 


Analogy (For example see Qur’an 88:15—16 & 93:9-10) 
Alliteration (For example see Qur’an 33:71 & 77:20) 
Antiphrasis (For example see Qur’an 44:49) 

Antithesis (For example see Qur’an 35:7 & 9:82) 
Asyndeton (For example see Qur’an 13:2) 

Assonance (For example see Qur’an 88:25-26 & 88:14-15) 


Cadence — This is present in the whole Qur’an, it is a major 
rhetorical feature which is an inimitable feature of the Quran. 
The Quranic discourse uses assonance to deliver all the 
rhetorical features while employing the use of many phonetic 
features such as assimilation, nasalisation, etc. No other text has 
done this before, especially in such frequency. 


- Chiasmus (See for example Qur’an 3:27) 


- Epizeuxis (See for example Qur’an 94:5-6) 

- Equivoque (See for example Qur’an 24:43) 

- Homonymy (See for example Qur’an 2:14-15 & 3:54) 

- Hyperbole (See for example Qur’an 7:40, 33:10 & 39:71- 
72) 

- Isocolon (See for example 65:7-10) 

- Metaphor (See for example 19:4 & 21:18) 

- Metonymy (See for example 54:13 & 6:127) 

- Parenthesis (See for example Qur’an 7:42 & 4:73) 

- Polypton (See for example Qur’an 80:25-26) 

- Rhetorical Questions (See for example Qur’an 55:60 & 
37:91-92) 

- Stress (See for example Qur’an 29:62 & 3:92) 

- Synedoche (See for example Q:90:12-13) 


Saj’ has been characterised with a concentrated use of rhetorical 
features, due to the range and frequency of these features in the 
Qur’an, it differs completely from say’. 


7. Qur’an bound stylistic variations 
What Does Stylistic Variations Mean? 


Stylistics is a branch of linguistics which studies the features of 
the varieties of language within a given situation, context and 
meaning. Stylistics also tries to develop principles to explain 
the particular choices made by the author.[52] 


Stylistic variation is the use of different features of language in a 
myriad of ways. To illustrate this take the following two 
Qur’anic verses which are structurally identical but stylistically 
distinct, 


“These are the limits set by God, so do not approach them’’[53] 
“These are the limits set by God, so do not transgress them’’[54] 


The first verb “approach” occurs in the context of the following 
very serious prohibition in the previous, “...but do not associate 
with your wives while you are in spiritual retreat in the 
mosques.”[55] 


The second verb “transgress” of the second verse entails 
flexibility signified by the conjunctions in the previous phrases 
“either” and “or [56], 


“A divorce is only permissible twice: after that, the parties 
should either hold Together on equitable terms, or separate with 
kindness.” 


In the context of stylistic variation the above example can 
provide empirical evidence for the view that the Qur’an uses 
words and phrases specifically to provide an accurate and 
intended meaning. 


How are these stylistic variations unique to the Qur’an? 


The Qur’an achieves its unique literary form by transcending the 
use of language that is common to saj’. S. M. Hajjaji-Jarrah in 
her article “The Enchantment of Reading: Sound, Meaning, and 
Expression in Surat Al-Adiyat’, which discusses how the 
Qur’an achieves its uniqueness due to stylistic differences, 
States, 


“Quranic ‘Arabiyya brings forth a dazzling assembly of word 
meaning and sound defying the conventions of both the Arabian 
saj’ and the literary rules of classical Arabic literature.”[57] 


In her article she details how the Qur’an’s unique use of style, 
structure and sound places saj’ into a new literary context.[58] 
However the stylistic differences in the Qur’an are not limited 
to the elements she describes. There are many stylistic elements 
used in the Qur’an that are responsible for it uniqueness.[59] 
There are a myriad of ways the Qur’an uses language which is 
unknown in any Arabic discourse, some of these include, 


- Semantically orientated assonance and rhyme[60] 

- Iltifaat: Grammatical shifts[61] 

- Interrelation between sound, structure and meaning[62] 
- Unique Linguistic Genre[63]| 

« Word order 


The following examples provide linguistic and literary evidence 
for the Qur’an’s stylistic distinction: 


Example 1: Word Order, Sound & Meaning 


The following sentence is an example of how the Qur’an 
combines words, sounds, meaning and order to achieve its 
communicative goal; the result of which is sublime rhetoric64, 
unsurpassable eloquence and a unique literary form, 


waanzala alttawrata waal-injeela min gablu hudan lilnnasi 
waanzala alfurqana 


“He revealed the Torah and the Gospel, aforetimes, for guidance 
to mankind; and revealed the Criterion (i.e. the Qur’an)’’[65] 


An alternative order is possible: 


waanzala alttawrata waal-injeela waal-furqana min gablu hudan 
lilnnas 


This alternative arrangement has some flaws. Firstly the second 
arrangement lacks rhythm, compared to the Qur’anic structure, 
and it is phonetically inferior. Secondly, this arrangement has 
led to a disturbance in the meaning. This is due to the fact that 
the key word “anzala” (revealed) has been taken out and the 
final word “alfurqana” (the Criterion), whose position has a 
crucial semantic value, has been placed in the middle of the 
sentence. 


The repetition of the word “anzala” and the placement of 
“alfurqana” are essential devices employed to enhance the 
communicative, psycholinguistic and rhetorical effect. The 
repetition of the word “anzala” is to confirm the revelation of 
the Criterion and that it is indeed a divine scripture while the 
placement of the word “alfurqana” at the end of the sentence is 
to confirm that the Criterion is the last and final scripture.66 
Ata refers to examples like these as ‘the chemical composition 
of the Qur’an’[67] which indicate the delicate and balanced 
stylistic variation in the Qur’an.[68]| 


Example 2: Grammatical Shift (iltifaat) 


Professor Abdel Haleem in his article ‘Grammatical Shift for 
Rhetorical Purposes: IIltifat and Related Features in the 
Qur’an’[69] brought to attention, that another inimitable feature 
of the Qur’an, is the extensive use of grammatical shifts. This 
feature is an effective rhetorical device that enhances the texts 


literary expression and achieves the communicative goal;[70] it 
is an accepted, well researched part of Arabic rhetoric. One can 

find references in the books of balagha (Arabic Rhetoric) by al- 

Athir, Suyuti and Zarkashi.[71] 


These grammatical shifts include changes in person, change in 
number, change in addressee, change in tense, change in case 
marker, using a noun in place of a pronoun and many other 
changes.[72] An example of this complex rhetorical feature is 
exhibited in the following verse. It changes to talking about 
God, in the third person, to God Himself speaking in the first 
person plural of majesty: 


“There is no good in most of their secret talk, only in 
commanding charity, or good, or reconciliation between people. 
To anyone who does these things, seeking to please God, We 
shall give a rich reward.”[73] 


Instead of saying “He will give him...” God in this example 
speaks in the plural of majesty to give His personal guarantee of 
reward for those who do the positive actions mentioned in the 
above verse. Another example of this sudden change in person 
and number is exhibited in the following verse: 


“He it is who makes you travel by land and sea; until when you 
are in the ships and they sail on with them in a pleasant breeze, 
and they rejoice, a violent wind overtakes them and the billows 
surge in on them from all sides, and they become certain that 
they are encompassed about, they pray to Allah, being sincere to 
Him in obedience: 


‘If Thou dost deliver us from this, we shall most certainly be of 
the grateful ones.’ But when He delivers them, lo! they are 
unjustly rebellious in the earth. O humankind! your rebellion is 
against your own souls — provision of this world’s life — then to 
Us shall be your return, so We shall inform you of what you 
did”[74] 


Neal Robinson in his book ‘Discovering the Qur’an: A 
Contemporary Approach to a Veiled Text’ explains this verse in 
context of its rhetoric, 


“At first sight it may appear hopelessly garbled, but the three 
consecutive pronominal shifts are all perfectly logical. The shift 
from the second person plural to the third person plural 
objectifies the addressees and enables them to see themselves as 
God sees them, and to recognize how ridiculous and hypocritical 
their behaviour is. The shift back to the second person plural 
marks God’s turning to admonish them. Finally the speaker’s 
shift from the third person singular to the first person plural 
expresses His majesty and power, which is appropriate in view 
of the allusion to the resurrection and judgment.”[75] 


These shifts contribute to dynamic style of the Qur’an. It is an 
obvious stylistic feature and an accepted rhetorical practice. The 
Qur’an uses this feature in such a way that conforms to the 
theme of the text (semantically driven) while enhancing the 
impact of the message it conveys. It 1s not surprising that Neal 
Robinson concluded that the grammatical shifts used in the 
Qur’an, 


“*.,.are a very effective rhetorical device.’’[76| 


The Qur’an is the only form of Arabic prose to have used this 
rhetorical device in an extensive and complex manner. Abdel 
Haleem states, 


“*...1t employs this feature far more extensively and in more 
variations than does Arabic poetry. It is, therefore, natural to 
find...no one seems to quote references in prose other than from 
the Qur’an’’[77] 


The Qur’an is stylistically distinct from any known form of 
Arabic speech. It uses linguistic and literary devices in such a 
way that has not been used before. 


8. Conclusion 
Is the Literary form based upon subjective criteria? 


Some Qur’an critics often claim that the Qur’anic challenge is 
subjective and is based upon aesthetic criteria. This is a false 
accusation. The Qur’an can either be described as prose, poetry 
or unique. Literary forms are not based upon aesthetic criteria; 
they are based upon the structural features of a text. It can be 
clearly seen above that literary forms are defined and can be 
distinguished from one another. 


The Qur’an is Unique 


The Qur’an is a unique form of Arabic speech. The form of its 
language can not be described as prose or poetry. It achieves this 
unique literary form by, 


- Intermingling metrical and non-metrical speech 
- Transcending the defining features of say’ 


- Using literary and linguistic devices that render it 
stylistically distinct 


The totality of every chapter has a special character, with its 
own unique form, and its unique use of literary devices. These 
features of the Qur’an are part of the reason of why it has not 
been emulated to this day.78 The highly acclaimed Professor 
and Arabist Hamilton Gibb states, 


“*....the Meccans still demanded of him a miracle, and with 
remarkable boldness and self confidence Muhammad appealed 
as a Supreme confirmation of his mission to the Koran itself. 
Like all Arabs they were connoisseurs of language and rhetoric. 
Well, then if the Koran were his own composition other men 
could rival it. Let them produce ten verses like it. If they could 
not (and it is obvious that they could not), then let them accept 
the Koran as an outstanding evidential miracle”|[79] 


There are many Muslim and Non-Muslim Scholars who testify 
that the Qur’an is indeed unique and inimitable. An interesting 
and useful analysis by Aisha Abd al-Rahman entitled “At-Tafsir 
al-Bayani li-Qur’an al-Karim’’, which built upon the works of 
many Islamic Scholars throughout the decades, supports the 
conclusion voiced by Taha Hussein that ‘Arabic composition 
should be divided into three categories, prose, verse and Qur’an, 
saj’ forming a part of prose but the Qur’an being a category of 
its own.’[80] 


As a result of researching Western and Muslim Scholarship it 
can concluded that the Qur’an is a unique literary form. Further 
research into the references below will consolidate the points 
raised in this article and will provide the correct understanding 


on how no one has been able to produce anything like the 
Qur’anic discourse. Professor Bruce Lawrence correctly asserts, 


“As tangible signs, Qur’anic verse are expressive of an 
inexhaustible truth, they signify meaning layered with meaning, 
light upon light, miracle after miracle.’’[81] 
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The Qur’an’s Challenge: A Linguistic & Literary 
Miracle 


“Read! In the Name of your Lord Who has created. He has 
created man from a leech-like clot. Read! And your Lord is the 
Most Generous. Who has taught (the writing) by the pen. He has 
taught man that which he knew not.” Surah Al-’Alag (The Clot) 
96: 1-5 


These were the first verses of the Qur’an to be revealed to 
Prophet Muhammad (upon whom be peace) over fourteen 
hundred years ago. Prophet Muhammad, who was known to 
have been in retreat and meditation in a cave outside Makkah, 
had received the first revelation of a book that would have a 
tremendous impact on the world. Not being able to read or write 
or known to have composed any piece of poetry and not having 
any special rhetorical gifts, Prophet Muhammad had just 
received the beginning of a book that would deal with matters of 
belief, law, politics, rituals, spirituality, and economics in an 
entirely new literary form. 


This unique literary form is part of the miraculous nature of the 
Qur’an, that led to the dramatic intellectual revival of desert 
Arabs. Thirteen years after the first revelation, it became the 
primary reference for a new state in Madinah, providing the new 
civilisation’s political, philosophical, and spiritual outlook. In 
this chapter, we will begin to examine why the Qur’an is 
impossible to imitate by reviewing how the language of the 
Qur’an compares to the normal literary forms of Arabic poetry 
and prose. Understanding the unique literary form of the Qur’an, 
provides an essential insight into its miraculous nature. 


Arabic literary forms 


Classical scholars such as al-Bagqillani and al-Rummani view the 
Qur’an as having its own unique literary form.[1] This view is 
also supported by western scholarship which can be found in the 
writings of famous orientalists such as Arthur J. Arberry, 
Professor Bruce Lawrence and D.J. Stewart.[2] Every 
expression of the Arabic language falls into the literary forms of 
prose and poetry. There are other ‘sub’ forms that fall into the 
above categories such as kahin; a sub-form of rhymed prose. 
However, all literary forms can be categorised as either prose or 
poetry. According to Muslim and Non-Muslim scholarship, 
however, the Qur’an cannot be described as any one of these 
known forms of Arabic speech. 


1. What is Arabic poetry? 


Poetry is a form of literary art in which language is used for its 
aesthetic and evocative qualities in addition to, or in lieu of, its 
apparent meaning. Poetry may be written independently, as 
discrete poems or may occur in conjunction with other arts; as in 
poetic drama, hymns, lyrics or prose poetry. Poetry often uses 
particular forms and conventions to suggest alternative 
meanings in the words, or to evoke emotional or sensual 
responses. Devices such as assonance (repetition of vowel 
sounds), alliteration (repetition of consonants), onomatopoeia (is 
a word that imitates or suggests the source of the sound that it 
describes) and rhythm are sometimes used to achieve musical or 
incantatory effects. The use of ambiguity, symbolism, irony and 
other stylistic elements of poetic diction often leaves a poem 
open to multiple interpretations. Similarly, metaphor, simile and 


metonymy create a resonance between otherwise disparate 
images. 


In Arabic, poetry (ash-shir ul-arabiya) is a form of metrical 
speech[3] with a rhyme. The rhyme (gafiyah) in Arabic poetry is 
achieved by every line of the poem ending upon a specific letter. 
The metrical aspect of Arabic poetry is due to its rhythmical 
pattern (arud). Arabic poetry has sixteen rhythmical patterns 
called ‘al-bihar’, literally meaning ‘The Seas’ in Arabic. This 
term has been used to describe the rhythmical divisions as a 
result of the way the poem moves according to its rhythm, just 
like the waves in the sea. 


The following is a list of the rhythmical patterns, which all 
Arabic poetry adheres to, or is loosely based upon; at-tawil; al- 
bassit; al-wafir; al-kamil; ar-rajs; al-khafif; al-hazaj; al- 
muttakarib; al-munsarih; al-muktatab; al-mutadarak; al-madid; 
al-mujtath; al-ramel; al-khabab; as-saria’. 


Each one of the al-bihar has a unique rhythmical pattern. The al- 
bihar were first codified in the 8th century by al-Khalil ibn 
Ahmad and have changed little since. The al-bihar are based on 
the length of syllables. A literary analysis of any Arabic poem 
will conclude that it adheres to, or is based upon, these 
rhythmical patterns. This is supported by Louis Cheikho who 
collected pre-Islamic and post-Islamic poetry and concluded that 
all of the poems conformed and were based upon the al-bihar.[4] 
An example of Arabic poetry is the ancient Arabian poem called 
‘Abu-l-‘Ata of Sind’: 


“Of thee did I dream, while spears between us were quivering 
and sooth of our blood full drop had drunken the tawny shafts I 


know not, by heaven I swear and true is the word I say this pang 
is it love sickness or a spell from thee if it be a spell, then grant 
me grace of my love-longing if the other the sickness be then 
none is the guilt of thine.’’[5] 


2. What is Arabic prose? 


Prose is the ordinary form of written language and every-day 
speech. The word ‘prose’ is derived from the Latin prosa, which 
literally means ‘straightforward’. Prose is therefore, adopted for 
the discussion of facts, topical reading, as it is often articulated 
in free form writing style. Thus, it may be used for books, 
newspapers, magazines, encyclopedias and so on. Prose lacks 
the formal structure of meter (the basic rhythmic structure of a 
verse) which is typical of poetry; instead it is composed of full 
sentences, usually divided into paragraphs and then smaller 
segments known as meta-paragraphs. Some works of prose can 
contain traces of metrical structure, so a blend of the two forms 
of literature is known as a ‘prose poem’. 


In Arabic, prose can be described as non-metrical speech; which 
means that it does not have a consistent rhythmical pattern like 
poetry. Arabic prose can be divided into two categories; saj’ 
which is rhymed prose and mursal which is straight prose or 
‘normal speech’. 


Saj’ 
In his book, Ulum al-Qur’an (An Introduction to the Sciences of 
the Qur’an), Von Denffer, provides the following description of 


p) 


Say’: 


‘A literary form with some emphasis on rhythm and rhyme, but 
distinct from poetry. Saj’ is not really as sophisticated as poetry, 
but has been employed by Arab poets, and is the best known of 
the pre-Islamic Arab prosodies. It is distinct from poetry in its 
lack of meter, 1.e. it does not have a consistent rhythmical 
pattern and it shares with poetry the element of rhyme, though in 
many cases somewhat irregularly employed.”[6] 


Although saj’ differs from poetry in that it lacks a consistent 
rhythmical pattern, there is some form of pattern based upon the 
accent in each division of saj’. Accent based rhythmical patterns 
are based upon stresses rather than the number of syllables. 
Additionally saj’ is distinct from poetry and other forms of 
Arabic speech due to its concentrated use of rhetorical 
features.[7] Rhetorical features are literary and linguistic devices 
intended to please or persuade, that differ from normal speech. 
Examples of rhetorical features include sound, rhythm, ellipsis 
and grammatical shift (iltifaat).[8] 


In summary the definition of saj’ is that it has a, 


1) Accent based (or stress-timed) rhythmical pattern 
11) End rhyme 
111) Concentrated use of rhetorical features 


Mursal 


Mursal can be defined as a literary form that goes on, but is 
continued straight throughout without any divisions, either of 
rhyme or of anything else. Mursal is meant as a way of 
expression that closely resembles everyday spoken language. 


Examples can be seen in speeches and prayers intended to 
encourage or motivate the masses. 


In summary the definition of mursal is that it has, 


1) No rhythmical pattern 
11) No rhyme 
11) A resemblance to straight forward speech 


What is a miracle? 


The word miracle is derived from the Latin word ‘miraculum’ 
meaning ‘something wonderful’. A miracle is commonly 
defined as a violation of natural law (lex naturalis); however this 
is an incoherent definition. This incoherence is due to our 
understanding of natural laws. As Bilynskyj observes “so long 
as natural laws are conceived of as universal inductive 
generalisations, the notion of violation of a natural law is 
incoherent.”[9] 


Natural laws are inductive generalisations of patterns we 
observe in the universe. For clarification; induction, also known 
as inductive reasoning or inductive logic, is a type of reasoning 
which involves moving from a set of specific facts to a general 
conclusion. It can also be seen as a form of theory-building, in 
which specific facts are used to create a theory that explains 
relationships between the facts and allows prediction of future 
knowledge. Induction is employed, for example, in using 
specific propositions such as: all ice I have ever touched was 
cold. Hence all ice is cold. Problems may occur where hasty 
inductive generalisations proceed from a premise about a sample 
to a conclusion about the population. To give a very simple 


example; a quarter of the pupils in a class are left handed. 
Therefore, a quarter of the town’s population must also be left 
handed. 


Furthermore, if the definition of a miracle is a violation of this 
natural law, in other words a violation of the patterns we observe 
in the universe, then an obvious dilemma occurs. The dilemma 
is that why can’t we take this perceived violation of the pattern 
as part of the pattern itself? Hence, a more coherent description 
of a miracle is not a ‘violation’ but an ‘impossibility’. William 
Lane Craig rejects the definition of a miracle as a “violation of a 
natural law” and replaces it with the coherent definition of 
“events which lie outside the productive capacity of nature’’.[ 10] 
In summary, this means that miracles are acts of impossibilities 
concerning causal or logical connections. 


Why is the Qur’an a Miracle? 


What makes the Qur’an a miracle, is that it is impossible for a 
human being to compose something like it, as it lies outside the 
productive capacity of the nature of the Arabic language. The 
productive capacity of nature, concerning the Arabic language, 
is that any grammatically sound expression of the Arabic 
language will always fall with-in the known Arabic literary 
forms of prose and poetry. All of the possible combinations of 
Arabic words, letters and grammatical rules have been 
exhausted and yet its literary form has not been matched 
linguistically. The Arabs, who were known to have been Arabic 
linguists par excellence, failed to successfully challenge the 
Qur’an. Forster Fitzgerald Arbuthnot, who was a notable British 
Orientalist and translator, states: 


“*.,.and that though several attempts have been made to produce 
a work equal to it as far as elegant writing is concerned, none 
has as yet succeeded.”’[ 11] 


The implication of this is that there is no link between the 
Qur’an and the Arabic language; however this seems impossible 
because the Qur’an is made up of the Arabic language. On the 
other hand, every combination of Arabic words and letters have 
been used to try and imitate the Qur’an. Therefore, this leaves 
only one conclusion; a Divine explanation is the only coherent 
explanation for this impossible Arabic literary form — the 
Qur’an. Hence, it logically follows that if the Qur’an is a literary 
event that lies outside the productive capacity of the Arabic 
language, 1.e. an impossibility, then by definition, it is a miracle. 


The challenge in the Qur’an 


In the following verses Allah has challenged the whole of 
mankind to try and produce a single chapter like the Qur’an. 
This challenge, which has remained unmet, captivated the minds 
of the Arabs at the time of revelat-ion. They rationally assessed 
that if an Arab cannot challenge the Qur’an and nor could a non- 
Arab, then the only source of the Qur’an is the Creator. The 
Qur’an states: 


“Tf you are in doubt of what We have revealed to Our 
Messenger, then produce one chapter like it, call upon all your 
helpers, besides Allah, if you are truthful.” Surah al-Bagarah 
(The Heifer) 2: 23. 


“Or do they say: “He (Prophet Muhammad, ) has forged it (this 
Qur’an)?” Nay! They believe not! Let them then produce a 


recitation like it (the Qur’an) if they are truthful.” Surah at-Toor 
(The Mount) 52: 33-34. 


According to Qur’anic commentators such as Ibn Kathir, Suyuti 
and Ibn Abbas, these verses issue a challenge to produce a 
chapter that imitates the unique literary form of the Qur’an.[12] 
The tools needed to meet this challenge are the finite 
grammatical rules and the twenty eight letters that make-up the 
Arabic alphabet; these are independent and objective measures 
available to all. The fact that it has not been matched since it 
was revealed does not surprise scholars familiar with the Arabic 
language and that of the Qur’an. 


The Qur’an was revealed over 1430 years ago and the challenge 
to produce something like the Qur’an has remained to this day. 
Throughout the centuries, thinkers, poets, theologians and 
literary critics have attempted to challenge the Qur’an. Some of 
these challengers in the past have included: Musaylamah; Ibn 
Al-Mukaffa; Yahya ibn Al-Hakam al-Ghazal; Sayyid ‘Ali 
Muhammad; Bassar ibn Burd. 


Without going into an extensive analysis of why Muslim and 
non-Muslim scholars have agreed that those who have attempted 
to challenge the Qur’an have failed, the following summary 
should suffice. Even though the challengers have had the same 
set of ‘tools’, which are the twenty eight Arabic letters, finite 
grammatical rules and the blue print of the challenge — which is 
the Qur’an itself; they have failed to: 


1. Replicate the Qur’an’s literary form 
2. Match the unique linguistic nature of the Qur’an 
3. Select and arrange words like that of the Qur’an 


4. Select and arrange similar grammatical particles 
5. Match the Qur’an’s superior eloquence and sound 
6. Equal the frequency of rhetorical devices 

7. Match the level of content and informativeness 

8. Equal the Qur’an’s conciseness and flexibility 


The following few lines shows a translation of Musaylamah’s 
attempt to challenge the Qur’an by trying to write something 
similar to Surah al-Feel (The Elephant, 105). Another important 
point to consider here is that the miracle of the Qur’an is the 
Arabic language itself. So when the Qur’an is translated into 
another language, although the general meaning becomes 
apparent, the actual miracle is lost. 


The elephant. 

What is the elephant? 

And who shall tell you what the elephant is? 
He has a ropy tail and a long trunk. 

This is a [mere] trifle of our Lord’s creations. 


It can be clearly seen, with reference to the Arabic original, that 
the style of Musaylamah’s speech is in the kahin style of rhymed 
prose. It lacks informativeness and the words and phrases that 
have been used can be replaced with other words that will 
express greater meaning as well as producing a more eloquent 
discourse. In stark contrast, the words of the Qur’an are such 
that they cannot be replaced by something else. 


Hence, from a literary and stylistic point of view, this attempt 
failed to replicate the Qur’an. The totality of every chapter is a 
special characteristic of the Qur’an, each having its own unique 


form and its unique use of literary devices. The Qur’an’s 
inimitable eloquence is based upon: 


1. Eloquent use of language to please and persuade; 


i. Its perfect choice of words expressions with the best of verbal 
forms; 


i. Accuracy of meaning; 
iv. Apt selection of pronouns and rhetorical devices; 
v. Interrelation between style, structure and meaning. 


The list above is not exhaustive and represents just some of the 
reasons why it has not been possible to emulate the Qur’an to 
this day. 


The Qur’an is impossible to match linguistically 


The inability to produce anything like the Qur’an, due to its 
unique literary form, is the essence of the Qur’anic miracle. The 
argument posed by Muslim theologians and philosophers 1s that 
if, with the finite set of Arabic linguistic tools at humanity’s 
disposal, there is no effective challenge, then providing a 
naturalistic explanation for the Qur’an’s uniqueness is 
incoherent and doesn’t explain its inimitability. This is because a 
human author is only able to produce the known literary forms 
in the Arabic language. The development of an entirely new 
literary form is beyond the scope of the natural capacity of any 
human author, hence a Divine entity, Allah, is the only sufficient 
comprehensive explanation. The evidence for this is that for 
over a millennia, the speech and writings of the Arabs have 


always fallen within the known forms and expressions of the 
Arabic language. However, the Qur’an breaks this natural 
pattern due to its uniqueness. Taha Husayn, a prominent 
Egyptian litterateur, in a public lecture summarised how the 
Qur’an achieves its own unique form: 


“But you know that the Qur’an is not prose and that it is not 
verse either. It is rather Qur’an, and it cannot be called by any 
other name but this. It is not verse, and that is clear; for it does 
not bind itself to the bonds of verse. And it is not prose, for it is 
bound by bonds peculiar to itself, not found elsewhere; some of 
the binds are related to the endings of its verses, and some to 
that musical sound which is all its own. 


It is therefore neither verse nor prose, but it is “a Book whose 
verses have been perfected and expounded, from One Who is 
Wise, All-Aware.” We cannot therefore say it is prose, and its 
text itself is not verse. It has been one of a kind, and nothing like 
it has ever preceded or followed it.” [13] 


Hence, the Qur’an is truly a unique expression of the Arabic 
language. Nothing has come before or after it that can match its 
literary form and style. This next section will discuss how the 
Qur’an compares to Arabic poetry and prose. 


Is the Qur’an poetry? 


The Qur’an cannot be simply described as poetry because the 
totality of each surah does not conform to any of the al-bihar and 
in many places does not exhibit the same regular rythmic 
patterns of the al-bihar. Surah al-Kawthar (A River in Paradise, 


108) is a good example to show how the Qur’an is not Arabic 
poetry: 


Inna a’tayna kal kawthar 

Verily, We have granted you al-Kawthar. 

Fasalli li rabbika wanhar 

Therefore turn in prayer to your Lord and sacrifice. 
Inna shani-aka huwal abtar 

For he who hates you, he will be cut off. 


The syllables of these verses do not correspond to any pattern 
similar to the al-bihar of Arabic poetry. In fact, there is no 
syllabic rhythmical pattern in this surah. Mohammad Khalifa in 
The Authorship of the Qur’an concludes, 


“Readers familiar with Arabic poetry realize that it has long 
been distinguished by its wazn, bahr, arud and gafiyah (i.e. exact 
measures of syllabic sounds and rhymes), which have to be 
strictly adhered to even at the expense of grammar and a shade 
of meaning at times. All of this 1s categorically different from 
Qur’anic literary style.” [14] 


As discussed previously Arabic prose can be defined either as 
rhymed (saj’) or normal speech (mursal). If we compare mursal 
with the Qur’an, we find that the construction of the Qur’an is 
not just straightforward speech. This is due to the use of rhyme, 
rhythm, depth of meaning and unique stylistic features abundant 
throughout the Qur’an. Mursal is just normal speech that does 
not employ any of the above features. A superficial analysis on 
Surah al-Kawthar will conclude that it cannot be described as 
normal speech. 


Inna a’tayna kal kawthar 
Fasalli li rabbika wanhar 
Inna shani-aka huwal abtar 


These verses employ an end rhyme as can be seen by the letters 
in bold. The repetition of the ending ‘ka’ (you) is responsible for 
creating the chapter’s rhythm. By highlighting just this surah’s 
rhyme and rhythm, clearly shows that the Qur’an is not 
straightforward speech. 


Is the Qur’an rhymed prose (saj’)? 


The Qur’an has its own unique form so it cannot be described as 
the normal rhymed prose that is evident in other works of Arabic 
literature. There are three major opinions based upon modern 
and classical scholarship on how the Qur’an achieves its own 
unique literary form of rhymed prose or saj’: 


I. Unique fusion of metrical and non-metrical speech 


The Qur’an achieves this unique literary form by fusing together 
metrical and non-metrical speech. This fusion of metrical and 
non-metrical composition is present throughout the whole of the 
Qur’an and cannot be found in any Arabic text, past or 
present.[15] This is summarised by the famous Arabic literary 
scholar Arthur J. Arberry, “For the Koran is neither prose nor 
poetry, but a unique fusion of both.”[ 16] 


2. The Qur’an transcends saj’ 


The Qur’an shares similar features with saj’, specifically in the 
early Makkan surahs, but it completely transcends many aspects 


of what defines saj’. What makes the Qur’an unique in this 
context is: 


a. Greater tendency to mono-rhyme 


The Qur’an differs from saj’ due to its use of mono-rhyme, 
meaning that its rhyming scheme conforms to a few rhymes 
rather than a selection of many rhymes. According to one 
analysis, just over half of the Qur’an ends with the same 
letter.[17] This particular use of rhyme, in a text the size of the 
Qur’an, has not been replicated in any Arabic text. Devin J. 
Stewart states: 


“Qur’anic saj’ has a much greater tendency to mono-rhyme than 
does later saj’. A small number of rhymes...are predominant in 
the Qur’an whereas rhyme in later saj’ shows greater 
variation.” [18] 


b. Does not conform to a particular style 


The general description of saj’ is that it has an end rhyme. 
However, the Qur’an does not conform to a constant or 
consistent rhyme, which reflects the work of ar-Rummani[19] 
who states that the Qur’an’s use of language is semantically 
orientated and does not conform to a particular style. 
Semantically orientated means the use of language is driven by 
meaning, in other words the message that is being portrayed, in 
contrast to the language of the poets when they used words and 
phrases primarily for sound and rhythm rather than any coherent 
meaning. 


This is also reflected by Devin J. Stewart’s analysis, he states, 
“The Qur’an allows inexact rhymes which are not found in later 
saj’”’[20] 


c. Greater range of saj’ phrases 


The divisions of saj’ or single phrases of saj’ are called 
saj’aat.[21] The Qur’an differs from normal saj’ as it has a 
greater range of short and long saj’aat. Devin J. Stewart states, 
“Both in the Qur’an and in later saj’ we see that shorter saj’ is 
much more common, but the range in the Qur’an is greater.”[22] 


d. Higher frequency of rhetorical features 


The Qur’an is a ‘sea of rhetoric’. The Qur’an exhibits an 
unparalleled frequency of rhetorical features, surpassing any 
other Arabic text, classical or modern.[23] The use of rhetoric in 
the Qur’an stands out from any other type of discourse.[24] The 
following examples show that the Qur’an employs a wider range 
and frequency of rhetorical features than any other rhymed 
prose; past or present [please refer to the original Arabic to 
understand the examples giveb below]. 


i. Alliteration. 


This is a literary or rhetorical stylistic device that consists of 
repeating the same consonant sound within several words in 
close succession. For example repetition of kum in the following 
verse: 


“He will direct you to do righteous good deeds and will forgive 
you your sins. And whosoever obeys Allah and His Messenger, 


he has indeed achieved a great achievement.” Surah al-Ahzaab 
(The Confederates) 33: 71. 


Another example of alliteration occurs in Surah al-Mursalaat 
when the letter meem is repeated in quick succession: 


“Did We not create you from a despised water? Surah al- 
Mursalaat (Those sent forth) 77: 20. 


ii. Analogy 


This can be a spoken or textual comparison between two words 
(or sets of words) to highlight some form of semantic similarity 
between them. For example: 


“And cushions set in rows. And rich carpets spread out.” Surah 
al-Ghaashiyah (The Overwhelming) 88: 15-16. 


“Therefore, treat not the orphan with oppression. And repulse 
not the beggar.” Surah ad-Duhaa (The Forenoon) 93: 9-10. 


iii. Antiphrasis 


This is a figure of speech that is used to mean the opposite of its 
usual sense, especially ironically. For example: 


“Then pour over his head the torment of boiling water. Taste 
you (this)! Verily, you were (pretending to be) the mighty, the 
generous!” Surah ad-Dukhaan (The Smoke) 44: 48-49. 


iv. Antithesis 


This is a counter-proposition and denotes a direct contrast to the 
original proposition. For example: 


“Those who disbelieve, theirs will be a severe torment; and 
those who believe and do righteous good deeds, theirs will be 
forgiveness and a great reward.” Surah Faatir (The Originator 
of Creation) 35: 7. 


v. Asyndeton 


This term is used for a stylistic scheme in which conjunctions 
are deliberately omitted from a series of related clauses. For 
example in the following verses the subject matter switches 
within the same verse without any linkage: 


“Allah is He Who raised the heavens without any pillars that 
you can see. Then, He rose above the Throne. He has subjected 
the sun and the moon, each running (its course) for a term 
appointed. He manages and regulates all affairs; He explains the 
Ayat (proofs, evidences, verses, lessons, signs, revelations, etc.) 
in detail, that you may believe with certainty in the Meeting with 
your Lord.” Surah ar-Ra’d (The Thunder) 13: 2. 


vi. Assonance 


A refrain of vowel sounds to create internal rhyming within 
phrases or sentences, For example the words eeyaa bahum and 
hesaa bahum in the following two verses: 


“Verily, to Us will be their return; Then verily, for Us will be 
their reckoning.” Surah al-Ghaashiyah (The Overwhelming) 88: 
25-26. 


vil. Cadence 


Cadence is the rythmic rise or fall of the voice when a text is 
read aloud. This powerful feature is one of the most beautiful 
attractions of the Qur’an and is present throughout. It is a major 
phonetic and cohesive element which makes the Qur’an 
impossible to imitate. No other text has done this before, 
especially in such frequency and in combination with assonance 
and the many other phonetic devices such as assimilation, 
nasalisation, etc. 


viii. Chiasmus 


In rhetoric, chiasmus is the figure of speech in which two or 
more clauses are related to each other through a reversal of 
structures in order to make a larger point, for example: 


“You make the night to enter into the day, and You make the 
day to enter into the night, You bring the living out of the dead 
and, You bring the dead out of the living. And You give wealth 
and sustenance to whom You will, without limit.” Surah aal- 
Imraan (The Family of Imraan) 3: 27. 


ix. Epizeuxis 


In linguistics, an epizeuxis is the repetition of words in 
immediate succession, for vehemence or emphasis. For example 
in Surah ash-Sharh we read: 


“Verily, along with every hardship is relief, verily, along with 
every hardship is relief.” Surah ash-Sharh (The Opening Forth) 
94: 5-6. 


x. Equivoque 


This is the use of a term with more than one meaning or sense. 
For example use of the word ‘mountains’ in the following verse: 


“See you not that Allah drives the clouds gently, then joins them 
together, then makes them into a heap of layers, and you see the 
rain comes forth from between them; and He sends down from 
the sky hail (like) mountains, and strikes therewith whom He 
wills, and averts it from whom He wills. The vivid flash of its 
(clouds) lightning nearly blinds the sight.” Surah an-Noor (The 
Light) 24: 43. 


xi. Homonymy 


This is a group of words, that share the same spelling and the 
same pronunciation but can have a different meaning. For 
example, in the following verse the word makara can have both 
good and bad meaning. In the context of the verse we see the 
evil plotting and planning of those who wished to kill Prophet 
Jesus (peace be upon him) as opposed to Allah’s plan to protect 
Prophet Jesus (peace be upon him). 


“And they (disbelievers) plotted (to kill Jesus), and Allah 
planned too. And Allah is the Best of those who plan.” Surah 
aal-Imraan (The Family of Imraan) 3: 54. 


xii. Hyperbole 


A term for when statements that are deliberately exaggerated to 
underline a point. For example: 


“Verily, those who deny Our verses and treat them with 
arrogance, for them the gates of heaven will not be opened, and 
they will not enter Paradise until the camel goes through the eye 


of the needle (which is impossible). Thus do We recompense the 
Mujrimun (criminals, polytheists, sinners). Surah al-A ’raaf 
(The Heights) 7: 40. 


“When they came upon you from above you and from below 
you, and when the eyes grew wild and the hearts reached to the 
throats, and you were harbouring doubts about Allah.” Surah al- 
Ahzaab (The Confederates) 33: 10. 


xiii. Isocolon 


A figure of speech in which parallelism is reinforced. For 
example: 


“Let the rich man spend according to his means; and the man 
whose resources are restricted, let him spend according to what 
Allah has given him. Allah puts no burden on any person 
beyond what He has given him. Allah will grant after hardship, 
ease. And many a town (population) revolted against the 
Command of its Lord and His Messengers; and We called it to a 
severe account, and We shall punish it with a horrible torment 
(in Hell in the Hereafter). So it tasted the evil result of its affair 
(disbelief), and the consequence of its affair (disbelief) was loss 
(destruction in this life and an eternal punishment in the 
Hereafter). Allah has prepared for them a severe torment. So 
fear Allah and keep your duty to Him, O men of understanding, 
who have believed! Allah has indeed sent down to you a 
Reminder (this Qur’an).” Surah at-Talaag (The Divorce) 65: 7- 
10. 


xiv. Metaphor 


A metaphor is a term that concisely compares two things, saying 
that one is like the other. For example: 


“And We shall turn to whatever deeds they (disbelievers, 
polytheists, sinners) did, and We shall make such deeds as 
scattered floating particles of dust.” Surah al-Furqaan (The 
Criterion) 25: 23. 


“And your Lord has decreed that you worship none but Him. 
And that you be dutiful to your parents. If one of them or both of 
them attain old age in your life, say not to them a word of 
disrespect, nor shout at them but address them in terms of 
honour. And lower to them the wing of submission and humility 
through mercy, and say: “My Lord! Bestow on them Your 
Mercy as they did bring me up when I was young.” Surah al- 
Israa (The Journey by Night) 17: 23-24. 


xv. Metonymy 


This device is used in rhetoric in which a thing or concept is not 
called by its own name, but by the name of something intimately 
associated with that thing or concept. So for example in the 
following verse when describing the story of Prophet Noah 
(peace be upon him), the Arabic word for ark or ship is not in 
the verse but is implied by Allah’s mention of planks and nails: 


“And We carried him on a (ship) made of planks and nails” 
Surah al-Qamar (The Moon) 54: 13. 


xvi. Palindrome 


This is a word or phrase that can be read both forwards and 
backwards, for example ‘race car’ or ‘radar’. The Prophet 


Muhammad was unlettered, so for him to construct palindromes 
in the Qur’an such as these would have been a very lengthy task 
of trial and error, especially when we consider that the Qur’an 
was revealed as an oral transmission and Prophet Muhammad 
would merely recite the revelation as soon as he had received it 
without editing or revising. Allah says in verse 3 of Surah al- 
Muddaththir (The One Enveloped, 74): 


Translated into English this verse means; 
“And magnify your Lord (Allah)!”’ 


The example above of an Arabic palindrome is all the more 
remarkable because it maintains the Qur’an’s consistent unique 
style, and retains a coherent meaning which is often lost in 
normal Arabic poetry. When we take a closer look, we see the 
verse is composed of a palindrome. The word rabbaka (Lord) 
written backwards forms kabbara meaning ‘magnify’. 


Xvii. Parenthesis 


This is an explanatory or qualifying word, clause or sentence 
inserted into a passage with which it doesn’t necessarily have 
any grammatical connection. For example: 


“But those who believed, and worked righteousness — We tax 
not any person beyond his scope — such are the dwellers of 
Paradise. They will abide therein forever.” Surah al-A ’raaf (The 
Heights) 7: 42. 


Xvili. Polyptoton 


This stylistic scheme occurs when words are derived from the 
same root and repeated (e.g. ‘strong’ and ‘strength’). In the 
Qur’an for example Allah says sabab-nal maa a’ sabbaa and 
shagaqq-nal arda shaqqaa: 


“We pour forth water in abundance. And We split the earth in 
clefts.” Surah ‘Abasa (He Frowned) 80: 25-26. 


xix. Rhetorical questions 


This type of question is a figure of speech in the form of a 
question posed for its persuasive effect without the expectation 
of a reply (for example, Why me?). Rhetorical questions 
encourage the listener to think about what the (often obvious) 
answer to the question must be. When a speaker states, “How 
much longer must our people endure this injustice?”, no formal 
answer is expected. Rather, it is a device used by the speaker to 
assert or deny something. In the Qur’an, Allah uses rhetorical 
questions in many places, for example: 


“Is there any reward for good other than good?” Surah ar- 
Rahmaan (The Most Gracious) 55: 60. 


“Then he turned to their alihah (gods) and said: “Will you not 
eat (of the offering before you)?” Surah as-Saaffaat (Those 
Ranged in Ranks) 37: 91. 


xx. Synecdoche 


This is closely related to metonymy and is a figure of speech 
that denotes a part of something but is used to refer to the whole 
thing. For example ‘a pair of hands’ referring to a worker. In the 
following Qur’anic verse there are many different aspects to 


consider. Firstly, a synecdoche when the word raqaba meaning 
‘neck’ is used to refer to the whole ie. a slave. Then the 
charitable act itself being likened to a steep path, in other words 
a difficult course of action. 


The psycholinguistics behind the verse alone opens up for 
consideration various aspects of human psychology, behaviour 
and comprehension in relation to language. Lastly, the use of the 
word raqaba achieves the effect of maintaining the rhyme 
created by the previous key word, ‘aqaba (the steep path). 


“And what will make you know the path that is steep? (It is) 
freeing a neck.” Surah al-Balad (The City) 90: 12-13. 


3. Qur’an bound stylistic variations 


Stylistic variation is the use of different features of language in a 
myriad of ways. Continuing with the comparison between the 
unique literary form of the Qur’an and Arabic rhymed prose or 
saj’, we find that the Qur’an uses literary and linguistic devices 
in such a way that has not been used before with unparalleled 
communicative effect. 


The use of stylistic variation or stylistic differences, includes, 
but is not limited to: 


1. Semantically driven assonance and rhyme 

2. Grammatical shifts (altifaat, in Arabic) 

3. Interrelation between sound, structure and meaning 
4. Choice of words 

5. Unique linguistic genre 

6. Word order 


To illustrate these points further take the following two Qur’anic 
verses which are structurally identical but stylistically distinct: 


“These are the limits set by God, so do not approach them’’[25] 
“These are the limits set by God, so do not transgress them’’[26] 


The first verb ‘approach’ occurs in the context of following a 
very serious prohibition in the same verse: 


**.,.but do not associate with your wives while you are in 
spiritual retreat in the mosques.”’[27] 


The second verb ‘transgress’ of the second verse entails 
flexibility signified by the conjunctions in the previous phrases 
‘either’ and ‘or’: 


“A divorce is only permissible twice: after that, the parties 
should either hold together on equitable terms, or separate with 
kindness.’’[28] 


In the context of stylistic variation the above example can 
provide empirical evidence for the view that the Qur’an uses 
words and phrases specifically to provide an accurate and 
intended meaning. 


How are stylistic variations unique to the Qur’an? 


The Qur’an achieves its unique literary form by transcending the 
use of language that is common to saj’. S. M. Hajjaji-Jarrah in 
her article “The Enchantment of Reading: Sound, Meaning, and 
Expression in Surat Al-Adiyat’, which discusses how the 
Qur’an achieves its uniqueness due to stylistic differences, 
states: “...Qur’anic ‘Arabiyya brings forth a dazzling assembly 


of word meaning and sound defying the conventions of both the 
Arabian saj’ and the literary rules of classical Arabic 
literature”.[29] 


The following examples provide linguistic and literary evidence 
for the Qur’an’s stylistic distinction. 


Example 1: Word order, sound and meaning 


The following is an example of how the Qur’an combines 
words, sounds, meaning and order to achieve its communicative 
goal, the result of which is sublime rhetoric[30], unsurpassed 
eloquence and a unique literary form. Let us examine the text 
from verses 3 and 4 of Surah aal-Imraan (The Family of Imraan, 
3): 


**...And He sent down the Torah and the Gospel, Aforetime, as a 
guidance to mankind. And He sent down the Criterion...” 


Working with the English transliteration the verse reads; 


“wa-anzala at-tawrata waal-injeela min gqablu hudan lilnnasi wa- 
anzala al-furqana” 


An alternative order of the words is possible: 


“wa-anzala at-tawrata waal-injeela waal-furqana min qablu 
hudan lilnnas” 


However, when compared to the original this alternative 
arrangement has some flaws. Firstly, the alternative arrangement 
lacks rhythm, compared to the original Qur’anic structure, and it 
is phonetically inferior. Secondly, this arrangement has led to a 
disturbance in the meaning. This is due to the fact that the 


second use of the key word anzala (revealed) has been taken out 
and the final word al-furqana (the Criterion), whose position has 
a crucial semantic value, has been placed in the middle of the 
sentence. 


In the original Qur’anic sentence, the repetition of the word 
anzala and the placement of al-furqana are essential devices 
employed to enhance the communicative, psycholinguistic and 
rhetorical effect. The repetition of the word anzala is to confirm 
the revelation of the Criterion and that it is indeed a Divine 
scripture while the placement of the word al-furqana at the end 
of the sentence is to confirm that the Criterion is the last and 
final scripture.[31] Abd al-Qadir Ahmad ‘Ata refers to examples 
like these as ‘the chemical composition of the Qur’an which 
indicate the delicate and balanced stylistic variation in the 
Qur’an.[32] 


Example 2: Grammatical Shift (iltifaat) 


Professor Abdel Haleem in his article “Grammatical Shift for 
Rhetorical Purposes: Iltifaat and related features in the 
Qur’an[33], highlighted another inimitable feature of the 
Qur’an, the extensive use of grammatical shifts. This feature is 
an effective rhetorical device that enhances the texts literary 
expression and achieves the communicative goal;[34] it is an 
accepted, well researched part of Arabic rhetoric. One can find 
references in the books of balagha (Arabic Rhetoric) by al-Athir, 
Suyuti and Zarkashi.[35] 


These grammatical shifts include changes in person, change in 
number, change in addressee, change in tense, change in case 
marker, using a noun in place of a pronoun and many other 


changes.[36] An example of this complex rhetorical feature is 
exhibited in the following verse. It changes to talking about 
Allah, in the third person, to Allah Himself speaking in the first 
person plural of majesty: 


“There is no good in most of their secret talk, only in 
commanding charity, or good, or reconciliation between people. 
To anyone who does these things, seeking to please God, We 
shall give a rich reward.” Surah an-Nisaa (The Women, 4): 114. 


Surah al-Kawthar provides another good example of the use of 
grammatical shift. 


“Verily, We have granted you al-Kawthar. Therefore turn in 
prayer to your Lord and sacrifice. For he who hates you, he will 
be cut off.” Surah al-Kawthar (A River in Paradise) 108: 1-3. 


In this surah, there is a change from the first person plural ‘We’ 
in the first line to the second person ‘...your Lord’. This change 
is not an abrupt shift; it is calculated and highlights the intimate 
relationship between Allah and Prophet Muhammad . The use of 
‘We’ as described above is used to emphasize the Majesty, 
Power and the Ability of Allah, whereas ‘Your Lord’ is used to 
indicate and emphasise intimacy, closeness and love; this is an 
apt use as the preceding concepts are about prayer, sacrifice and 
worship ‘So to your Lord pray and sacrifice’. Furthermore, the 
purpose of this chapter is also to console Prophet Muhammad; 
using intimate language enhances the psycholinguistic effect. A 
final shift occurs from the second person to the third person 
singular. 


These shifts contribute to the dynamic style of the Qur’an and 
are obvious stylistic features and accepted rhetorical practice. 
The Qur’an uses this feature in such a way that conforms to the 
theme of the text (semantically driven) while enhancing the 
impact of the message it conveys. It is not surprising that Neal 
Robinson in his book ‘Discovering the Qur’an: A Contemporary 
Approach to a Veiled Text’ concludes that the grammatical 
shifts used in the Qur’an, “...are a very effective rhetorical 
device.”[37] 


The Qur’an is the only form of Arabic prose to have used this 
rhetorical device in an extensive and complex manner. Professor 
Abdel Haleem states, “...1t employs this feature far more 
extensively and in more variations than does Arabic poetry. It is, 
therefore, natural to find...no one seems to quote references in 
prose other than from the Qur’an.”[38] 


Hence, the Qur’an is stylistically distinct from any known form 
of Arabic speech. It uses linguistic and literary devices in such a 
way that have not been used before. 


Example 3: Qur’anic precision 


A further example of Qur’anic precision is found in a verse that 
mentions two of the attributes of Allah; al-Ghafoor (The 
Forgiving) and ar-Raheem (The Merciful). In the Qur’an we find 
that these two names of Allah are mentioned together more than 
seventy times, with the word al-Ghafoor always preceding ar- 
Raheem. However, in Surah Saba verse 2 (see below), we find 
that ar-Raheem is mentioned before al-Ghafoor. So the question 
arises as to why this might be. 


“In the Name of Allah, the Most Gracious, the Most Merciful. 
All praise and thanks are to Allah, to Whom belongs all that is in 
the heavens and all that is in the earth. His is all praise and 
thanks in the Hereafter, and He is the All-Wise, the Well- 
Acquainted (with all things). He knows that which goes into the 
earth and that which comes forth from it, and that which 
descends from the heaven and that which ascends to it. And He 
is the Most Merciful, the Oft-Forgiving.” Surah Saba (Sheba) 
34: 1-2. 


If we examine the content and structure of the whole verse in 
detail we see that the two attributes of Allah ‘Mercy and 
Forgiveness’ alternate as shown in the representation below. 
Allah begins verse two with the word “He knows” which has a 
direct connection with why ar-Raheem is mentioned first in this 
case. 


If we carefully analyse this verse Allah says that “He knows that 
which goes into the earth...” If we consider the types of things 
that go into the earth such as seeds that are buried in the ground, 
worms, insects, drops of rain and the fact that human beings will 
also go into the earth when they die. Once in the ground we will 
need to rely on the Mercy of Allah. Then Allah says, “‘and that 
which comes forth from it”. Vegetation, springs and rivers 
gushing forth are examples of all the types of things that come 
out of the earth. Similarly human beings will too come out from 
the earth when they are resurrected from their graves. At that 
time we will need to rely on Allah’s attribute of al-Ghafoor 
(forgiveness). 


The verse continues and Allah says “and that which descends 
from the heaven’’. Consider for a moment what comes from the 


skies such as drops of rain, Divine commandments in the form 
of revelations, Allah’s graces, favours and provisions. We see 
that all of these things are a mercy from Allah. Rain is a mercy, 
revelation is a mercy and provisions are a mercy. The verse then 
ends with “and that which ascends to it. And He is the Most 
Merciful, the Oft-Forgiving”. Our deeds, supplications, and 
souls depart this word and all ascend to heaven and what is 
required in these instances from Allah is his forgiveness. Thus, 
each part of the verse connects with these two names and the 
verse has to end on ar-raheemul ghafoor in contrast to all other 
occurrences, in order to maintain the correct sequence. 


This verse provides another excellent example of the precision 
and balance present throughout the Qur’an, coupled with a level 
of awareness of what is being said and the implications behind 
the words that would have been impossible for Prophet 
Muhammad to produce by himself and remain consistent over a 
period of twenty three years. 


Example 4: Maintenance of rhythm 


An example of textual precision and maintenance of rhythm in 
the Qur’an is found within the story of Prophet Moses (Musa, 
peace be upon him). Prophet Moses is mentioned together with 
his brother Prophet Aaron (Harun, peace be upon him) in 
numerous places in the Qur’an. So for example in Surah A’ raaf 
(The Heights), verses 121 and 122 we read: 


“They said: “We believe in the Lord of the Alamin (mankind, 
jinn and all that exists). The Lord of Moses and Aaron.” 


Note how all of the verses leading up to the mention of the 
Prophets Moses and Aaron end with the letter noon. Usually 
when we read the story about their meeting with the Pharaoh 
and his magicians as in the above verse, Prophet Moses is 
always mentioned before Prophet Aaron. However, there is one 
exception. In Surah TaaHaa (20) verse 70 Allah says: 


“So, the magicians fell down prostrate. They said: “We believe 
in the Lord of Aaron and Moses.” 


The order of the names is different in this verse so that the 
rhythm of the recitation is maintained. The previous Qur’anic 
text shows that the verses preceding verse 70 all end on the letter 
alif. Hence, ending verse 70 with the name Musa, helps to 
maintain this style and rhythm. 


Example 5: Singular and plural words 


One of the many fascinating aspects of the Qur’an is that it 
never ceases to astound those who study it. As each layer of 
knowledge is unravelled further levels of understanding and 
comprehension are revealed. The fact that Allah the Creator has 
a very fine and subtle knowledge of human nature in terms of 
how we think and feel is highlighted throughout the Qur’an. For 
example, whenever Allah uses the word sama’ (listen) in the 
Qur’an it is usually in its singular rather than the plural form as 
in Surah al-Baqarah (The Heifer, 2) verse 7 we read; 


“Allah has set a seal on their hearts and on their hearing, (i.e. 
they are closed from accepting Allah’s Guidance), and on their 
eyes there is a covering. Theirs will be a great torment.” 


The highlighted text above shows that although the words 
qoloobihim (hearts) and absaarihim (eyes) are in their plural 
forms the word sami’him (hearing) is singular. This is due to the 
fact that if we listen to speech, our hearts and minds all react on 
an individual basis, whereby we will translate and understand 
the speech according to our own personal understanding and 
comprehension of what was said. This type of subtlety is lost 
when the Qur’an is translated into another language, so the true 
linguistic miracle and magnificence of the Qur’an can only be 
fully appreciated from the original Arabic. 


Another example of the use of singular and plural words occurs 
in Surah ash-Shu’araa (The Poets, 26). The following verses 
reveal how the people of the Prophets Noah and Lot (peace be 
upon them) and the people of Ad, Thamud and al-Aikah all 
denied the Messengers of Allah. 


“The people of Noah denied the Messengers.” Surah ash- 
Shu’araa (The Poets) 26: 105. 


“(The people of) Ad denied the Messengers” Surah ash- 
Shu’araa (The Poets) 26: 123. 


“(The people of) Thamud denied the Messengers.” Surah ash- 
Shu’araa (The Poets) 26: 141. 


“The people of Lot denied the Messengers.” Surah ash- 
Shu’araa (The Poets) 26: 160. 


“The dwellers of Al-Aikah denied the Messengers.” Surah ash- 
Shu’araa (The Poets) 26: 176. 


In all of these verses the apparent meaning is clear that all of 
these people denied their Messengers. However the choice of the 
plural word al-mursaleen (Messengers) rather than singular ar- 
rasool is more appropriate here. This is due to the fact that even 
if you deny one of Allah’s Messengers it is as if you have denied 
them all because they all came with the same message, namely, 
Islam. As in the following verse where Allah says; 


“Verily, those who disbelieve in Allah and His messengers and 
wish to make distinction between Allah and His messengers (by 
believing in Allah and disbelieving in His messengers) saying, 
“We believe in some but reject others,” and wish to adopt a way 
in between. They are in truth disbelievers. And We have 
prepared for the disbelievers a humiliating torment. And those 
who believe in Allah and His messengers and make no 
distinction between any of them (messengers), We shall give 
them their rewards; and Allah is Ever Oft-Forgiving, Most 
Merciful.” Surah an-Nisaa (The Women) 4: 150-152. 


Example 6: Qur’anic imagery and word choice 


There are many examples in the Qur’an of a particular word 
being used rather than another word with a similar meaning that 
phonetically enhances the description in the text during its 
recitation. For instance, Allah says in Surah al-Hajj (The 
Pilgrimage, 22) verse 31: 


“Hunafa’ Lillah (1.e. worshipping none but Allah), not 
associating partners (in worship) to Him; and whoever assigns 
partners to Allah, it is as if he had fallen from the sky, and the 
birds had snatched him, or the wind had thrown him to a far off 
place.” 


Here (hunafa’ lillah) means, sincerely submitting to Him alone, 
shunning falsehood and seeking the truth. Allah then says “not 
associating partners unto Him’. Then Allah gives a likeness of 
the idolator in his misguidance and being doomed and being far 
away from true guidance, and says: whoever assigns partners to 
Allah, it is as if he had fallen from the sky, and the birds had 
snatched him, or the wind had thrown him to a far off place.” 


This whole passage conjures up a vivid scene of a person falling 
down from the sky from a great height about to be violently 
broken into pieces or he may be swept away by the wind or 
thrown into a bottomless depth. What is striking is the rapid and 
violent movement, with scenes happening in quick succession 
and then disappearing completely. 


The interesting point to note here is that the verse ends with the 
word saheeq, rather than an alternative word, baeed. Both of 
these have a very similar meaning: remote, distant and faraway. 
However, the word saheeq is used because it ends in the letter 
qaf, which is a ‘heavy’ letter in the Arabic alphabet as opposed 
to the ‘lighter’ daal at the end of the word baeed. In this case the 
verse ends on a much harder note, which strengthens and 
underlines the stark events being portrayed in the verse. 


The verse represents a very accurate picture and apt description 
of one who associates partners with Allah. He falls from the 
sublime height of faith to land in utter destruction. Finishing the 
verse with the letter qaf shows the severity of the matter, and 
that when the person is thrown to the faraway place the landing 
is not soft, rather he is smashed on the ground with a crack. This 
type of example highlights further the unique inter-relationship 


between the precise choice of Qur’anic words, their resonance 
and how this effects the meaning of a particular verse. 


Example 7: The challenge 


Surah al-Kawthar is the shortest surah in the Qur’an with only 
three short verses and like all of the other chapters in the Qur’an, 
has an unmatched selection of words, pronouns, word order and 
meaning. Moreover, anyone attempting to take up the challenge 
of the Qur’an only needs to produce something comparable to it. 
By briefly analysing this chapter’s first verse it provides an 
insight into how this matchless and eloquent discourse is 
achieved. 


i. Emphasis and choice of pronoun 


Verily, We have granted you al-Kawthar. 

Inna a’tayna kal kawthar 

Therefore turn in prayer to your Lord and sacrifice. 
Fasalli li rabbika wanhar 

For he who hates you, he will be cut off. 

Inna shani-aka huwal abtar 


The use of the words (Verily, We) at the start of al-Kawthar is 
emphatic; also the plural is used to indicate power, certainty, 
ability, greater quantity or sometimes to stress the status and 
greatness (li-ta’zim al-mutakallim aw ihtimaman bidhikr rabbika 
wa ta’ziman). This is an apt choice of pronoun as its persuasive 
force can not be matched by any other pronoun. The effect is 
“The Creator, who has power to do anything, has indeed given 


21) 


you.... 


ii. Word choice 


The term a’tayn has been used instead of aataaina’ because of a 
subtle difference. The difference as defined by Ibn Manzoor in 

his Lisan al-Arab is that the Qur’anic choice indicates ‘to hand 

over with one’s own hand’ whereas the non Qur’anic selection 

does not provide this meaning. 


This choice of word is apt as it strengthens the sentence 
emphasizing the surety of giving, ability, greatness, power and 
intimacy (to console and strengthen Prophet Muhammad ). The 
verb has also been used in the past tense which indicates that it 
has already happened and makes it definitive. This further 
accentuates the meaning of surety, power and greatness. This 
also expresses certainty of a promise; in this case Prophet 
Muhammad will have al-Kawthar, or abundance. 


The root stem for the word al-Kawthar are the letters kaf, tha 
and ra (kathara). This signifies plentiful, multitude, overflowing, 
rich, unstinting and unending. Other derivations of this root 
include: 


1. katha-ratun: Multitude 

2. katheerun: Much, many, numerous 
3. ak’tharu: More numerous (emphasis) 
4. kath-thara: To multiply 

5. takathur: Act of multiplying 

6. is-thak-thara: To wish for much 


Al-Qurtubi states that the Arabs used ‘kawthar’ to denote 
anything which is great in quantity or value. This word can not 


be replaced with another, as its meaning can not be matched 
equally with any other Arabic word. 


iii. Word arrangement 


The placement of al-Kawthar is an attribute; plentiful and 
abundance. However, this word has been placed at the end of the 
verse with no word after to be attributed to it, as al-Qurtubi 
points out, this indicates that Prophet Muhammad has been 
given an abundance of everything. Islamic scholars state that if 
Allah had bestowed one thing in great multitude then that would 
have been mentioned. How-ever, due to giving Prophet 
Muhammad an abundance of everything, nothing is mentioned 
to indicate everything or many things. Also, within the science 
of eloquence and rhetoric, mentioning all things would be 
superfluous and not a good use of language. 


iv. Multiple meaning 


The word al-Kawthar has been given multiple meanings by the 
scholars. These meanings include: 


1. A river of Paradise from which rivers flow. 


2. The fountain on the Day of Judgement from which Prophet 
Muhammad will quench the thirst of his people. 


3. His prophethood. 
4. The Qur’an. 


5. The way of life called Islam. 


6. The multitude of his companions; no other prophet had as 
many companions as Prophet Muhammad. 


7. Elevated status. No one 1s more researched, more mentioned, 
more praised and more loved than Prophet Muhammad. 


8. It is a multitude of goodness. 


Just by briefly looking at Surah al-Kawthar’s first line it can 
been seen that the words, word order and pronoun have been 
carefully selected to enhance the meaning. Any attempt to 
change the words or word order will truly cease to sound like the 
Qur’an, and the powerful meaning would be lost. As we have 
discussed, the Qur’an is unique in that it does not follow the 
normal pattern of Arabic poetry and prose. The flow of the 
Qur’an is not interrupted by the repeated detail contained in 
many of its verses. In fact, part of the beauty of the Qur’an can 
be attributed to its precise detail and accuracy. 


Hence, the overview presented here shows how the Qur’an 
transcends all forms of Arabic rhymed prose (saj’). In fact 
theologians and Arab linguists hold that the Qur’an does not 
contain just ordinary saj’, and is in fact unique to all types of 
saj’. Their reasoning is that in the Qur’an, the use of language is 
semantically orientated and its literary structure is distinct, 
whereas in saj’, conformity to style is a primary objective. 


No human being has ever composed a book that discusses such 
diverse topics in a language with so much rhythm, beauty and 
style. Further examples of the Qur’an’s unique literary form are 
too many and varied to list and are beyond the scope of this 


book, but can be found in a multitude of other works on this 
subject. 


In conclusion, the Qur’an is a literary and linguistic mira-cle. It 
has challenged those who doubt its Divine author-ship and 
history has shown that it is indeed a miracle as there can be no 
natural explanation to comprehensively explain its unmatched 
unique expression. As tangible signs, Qur’anic verses are 
expressive of an inexhaustible truth. They signify meanings 
layered within meanings, light upon light and miracle after 
miracle. Examples of other miraculous aspects of the Qur’an, 
such as the scientific accuracy where it deals with many natural 
phenomena, can be found in “The Islam Guide, pp. 191- 

264” [39] 
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Three Lines that Changes the World: The 


Inimitability of the Shortest Chapter in the 
Qur’an 


SABI 5 Aj 5h iad 
JAN gh Gules 3) 


Inna aAtayna kal kawthar 
Fasalli li rabbika wanhar 
Inna shani-aka huwal abtar 


Verily We have given to you the abundance 
So pray to your Lord and sacrifice 
Indeed your enemy is the one who is cut off 


Chapter al-Kawthar (The Abundance) is the smallest chapter in 
the Qur’an consisting of only three lines. From a linguistic, 
literary, theological, rational and ideological point of view this 
chapter has the utmost significance. Being the smallest chapter 
in the Qur’an it is often cited by those who are involved in some 
form of polemic. This is due to the famous challenge of the 
Qur’an. The Qur’an states: 


“Tf you (mankind) are in doubt concerning what We revealed to 
Our servant, than bring a chapter like it...” Qur’an 2:23 


Muslim and non-Muslim exegetes have commented that these 
verses, and other verses similar to it, are an open challenge to 
humanity to try and match the literary and linguistic 
feature/nature of the divine text. It is not surprising that this 


chapter is often quoted and its significance highlighted by those 
propagating the Islamic way of life. 


This chapter is used as a proof of the Islamic creed. If someone 
can meet the challenge the text cannot be from the Divine. 
However if the challenge can not be met, even though there are 
a finite set of literary and linguistic ‘tools’ at their disposal; then 
the question of authorship has great implications. 


The Qur’an was revealed approximately 1400 years ago and for 
this amount of time the challenge has remained. This however 
does not mean that no one has attempted to match the literary 
and linguistic style/feature/nature of the text. Throughout the 
centuries thinkers, poets, theologians and literary critics have 
attempted to challenge the Qur’an. Some of these challengers 
include Musaylamah, Ibn Al-Mukaffa‘, Abu’l-’ Ala Al-Marri, 
Yahya b. Al-Hakam al-Ghazal, Sayyid ‘Ali Muhammad, Ibn al- 
Rawandi, Bassar bin Burd, Sahib Ibn ‘Abbad, Abu’! — ‘Atahiya 
and the contemporary Christian Missionaries who developed the 
‘True Furqan’. 


Without going into an analysis of why Muslim and non-Muslim 
scholars have agreed that those who have attempted to challenge 
the Qur’an have failed, the summary below should suffice: 


Even though the challengers have had the same set of ‘tools’, 
which are the 29 letters, finite grammatical rules and the blue 
print of the challenge — which is the Qur’an itself; they have 
failed to: 


1. Replicate the Qur’ans literary form 
2. Match the unique linguistic genre of the Qur’an 


3. Select and arrange words like that of the Qur’an. 
4. Select and arrange particles like that of the Qur’an. 
5. Match the Qur’ans phonetic superiority. 

6. Equal the frequency of rhetorical devices 

7. Match the level of informativity 

8. Equal the Qur’ans conciseness and flexibility 


For example if we take Musaylamah’s attempt to challenge the 
Qur’an, 


The elephant. 

What is the elephant? 

And who shall tell you what is the elephant? 
He has a ropy tail and a long trunk. 

This is a [mere] trifle of our Lord’s creations. 


it can be clearly seen, with reference to the Arabic original, that 
the style of his speech is in the kahin style of rhymed prose. It 
lacks informativity and the words and phrases that have been 
used can be replaced with words that will express greater 
meaning and produce more eloquent discourse. In other words 
from a literary and stylistics point of view, this challenge fails. 


In light of the above what makes the Qur’an, or in this case, 
what makes the shortest chapter in the Qur’an inimitable? To 
start, below is a summary of chapter al-Kawthar’s literary and 
linguistic features: 


1. Unique Literary Form 

2. Unique Linguistic Genre 

3. Abundance of rhetorical devices/features: 
- Emphasis 


- Multiple Meaning 

- lltifaat - Grammatical shift 

- Word order and Arrangement 

- Ellipsis 

- Conceptual Relatedness (Intertextuality) 
- Intensification 

- Choice of words & Particles 

- Phonetics 

- Semantically Orientated Repetition 
- Intimacy 

- Exaggeration 

- Rebuke and contempt 

- Conciseness 

- Flexibility 

- Prophesy/Factual 


Unique Literary Form 


This chapter like all the other chapters in the Qur’an can only be 
described as a unique literary form. This means that this chapter 
can not be explained as any of the known literary forms of the 
Arabic language. 


The Arabic language can be categorised into ‘Prose’ and 
‘Poetry’. Arabic Prose being further grouped into rhymed prose 
(saj’) and continuous speech (mursal). Arabic poetry differs 
from Arabic Prose as it ends with a rhyme and is distinguished 
by its metrical rhythmical patterns which are called the ‘al- 
Bihar.’ There are 16 al-Bihar which all Arabic poetry, pre and 
post Islamic, are based upon. 


This chapter is unique as its internal rhythm can not be 
described as any of the al-Bihar and its end rhyme and literary 
bonds differ from any Arabic prose. Therefore its literary form 
is unlike any known literary forms of the Arabic language. 


Unique Linguistic Genre 


Like all other chapters in the Qur’an, chapter al-Kawthar 
marry’s together rhetorical and cohesive elements in every 
sentence. This is a unique use of the Arabic language as Arabic 
texts mostly employ cohesive elements in every sentence. Below 
is an analysis of this chapter in light of the above: 


This chapter can be split into two sentences: 


[1] Verily We have given to you the abundance so pray to your 
Lord and sacrifice 


[2] Indeed your enemy is the one who 1s cut off 


In the first sentence the rhetorical aspects are (these will be 
explained later): 


Emphasis/Intensification 

Choice of Word & Particle 

Rhythm and Sound 

Iltifaat (grammatical shift) 

Multiple meaning 

Conceptual Relatedness (intertextuality) 


The cohesive device used in this sentence is the ‘fa’ particle 
(which is causative) and links the structure ‘Verily We have 


given to you the abundance’ with the structure ‘pray to your 
Lord and sacrifice’. 


In the second sentence the rhetorical aspects are: 


Choice of Word and Particle 
Rhythm and Sound 

Semantically Orientated Repetition 
Confinement/exclusivity 

Rebuke and Contempt 
Prophesy/Factual 

Word order and Arrangement 


The cohesive device used in this sentence is what is known as 
‘Zero’ cohesion. This is a form of cohesion where a cohesive 
particle like waw (and) or fa’ (so) is not used. The cohesive 
element is easily understood via the readers’ linguistic intuition. 
The whole structure relates to the preceding sentence, if it was 
not apparent then a cohesive particle would have to be used. The 
way the Qur’an achieves cohesion in this sentence can also be 
seen as a rhetorical feature, not using a cohesive particle in this 
case creates conciseness in language; any needless or repetitive 
lexical items are removed. If the relationship between one 
sentence and another can be understood without the use of 
additional words or particles then they should not be used, as 
this achieves brevity and eloquent discourse. This is similar to 
the chapter al-Ihklas (Sincerity). 


Abundance of Rhetorical Devices/Features 


This chapter like all the other chapters in the Qur’an has an 
abundance of rhetorical features and devices. According to Abu 


Musa, Abdul Raof and others the Qur’an has a greater use of 
rhetorical devices and features than any other text; past or 
present. Below are some examples of how chapter al-Kawthar 
achieves this ‘sea of rhetoric’. What is meant by rhetoric here 1s 
what is known in the Arabic tradition as ‘balagha’, this 
encompasses the use of language to please and persuade; 
expression in the best verbal forms, eloquence and interrelation 
between style, structure and meaning. The list below is not 
exhaustive but sheds some light into this chapter’s unique use of 
language. 


Emphasis & Choice of Pronoun 
4 


[Verily, We] This structure is emphatic (harf al-tawkid); also the 
plural is used to indicate power, certainty, ability, greater 
quantity or sometimes to stress the status and greatness (li- 
ta’zim al-mutakallim aw ihtimaman bi-dhikr rabbika wa 
ta’ziman). This is an apt choice of pronoun as its persuasive 
force can not be matched by any other pronoun. The effect is 
“The creator, who has power to do anything has indeed given 
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you.... 
Word Choice 
af 2 j 


[A’Tayn] This term as been used instead of ‘Aataaina’ because 
of a subtle difference. The difference as defined by Ibn Manzoor 
in his Lisan al-‘Arab differs conceptually. The Qur’anic choice 
indicates ‘to hand over with one’s own hand’ whereas the non 
Qur’anic selection does not provide this meaning. This choice of 


word is apt as it strengthens the sentence emphasizing the surety 
of giving, ability, greatness, power and intimacy (to console and 
strengthen the Prophet). 


According to Naishapuri this term also indicates the extra notion 
of ownership with it. 


The verb has also been used in the past tense which indicates 
that is has already happened and makes it definitive. This further 
accentuates the meaning of surety, power and greatness. This 
also expresses certainty of a promise, in this case the Prophet 
will have al-Kawthar. 


Word Choice 


[al-Kawthar] The root stem for this word are the letters kaaf, tha 
and ra (=kathara). This signifies plentiful, multitude, 
overflowing, rich, unstinting and unending. Other derivations of 
this root include: 


Katha-ratun: Multitude 

Katheerun: Much, many, numerous 
Ak’tharu: More numerous (emphasis) 
Kath-thara: To multiply 

Takathur: Act of multiplying 
Is-thak-thara: To wish for much 


Al-Qurtubi states that the Arabs used ‘Kawthar’ to denote 
anything which is great in quantity or value. This word can not 
be replaced with another, as its meaning can not be matched 
equally with any other Arabic word. Ibn Abbas mentioned that 


the al-Kawthar includes all types of good. (Ibn Abbas Tanwir al- 
Migqbas: this is of doubtful origin. However this is also the 
opinion of Sa‘id Ibn Jubayr, ‘Ikramah, Qatadah and Mujahid.) 


Word Arrangement 


The placement of al-Kawthar is an attribute; 
plentiful/abundance. However this word has been placed at the 
end of the verse with no word after to be attributed to it, as al- 
Qurtubi points out, this indicates that the Prophet has been given 
an abundance of everything. The Scholars state that if God had 
bestowed one thing in great multitude then that would have been 
mentioned, however due to giving the Prophet an abundance of 
everything nothing is mentioned to indicate everything or many 
things. Also within the science of eloquence and rhetoric 
mentioning all the things would be superfluous and not a good 
use of language. 


Multiple Meaning 


The word al-Kawthar has been given multiple meanings by the 
scholars. These meanings include: 


1. That river of paradise from which rivers flow. 

2. The fountain on the Day of Judgement from which the 
Prophet will quench the thirst of his people. 

3. His prophethood. 

4. The Qur’an, no other divine book is as comprehensive as the 
Qur’an. 

5. The way of life called Islam. 

6. The multitude of his companions, no other prophet had that 
many companions 


7. Elevated status. No one is more researched, more mentioned 
and more praised than the prophet Muhammad. 
8. It is multitude of goodness. 


Grammatical Shift: Iltifaat 


[...to your Lord]. Iltifaat is a unique rhetorical and stylistic 
device employed by the Qur’an. The Qur’an 1s the only text to 
have the highest frequency of grammatical shifts and related 
rhetorical features. In this Surah, there is a change from the first 
person plural [We in innaa] to the second person [...your Lord]. 
This change is not an abrupt shift; it is calculated and highlights 
the intimate relationship between God and the Prophet. The use 
of ‘We’ as described above is used to emphasize the majesty, 
power and ability of God whereas ‘Your Lord’ is used to 
indicate and emphasize intimacy, closeness and love; this is an 
apt use as the preceding concepts are about prayer, sacrifice and 
worship. [So to your Lord pray and sacrifice]. Furthermore, the 
purpose of this chapter is also to console the Prophet, using 
intimate language enhances the psycholinguistic effect. 


Conceptual Relatedness (intertextuality) 
Jas 25) Sues 
[So to your Lord pray and sacrifice] 


The ‘fa’ (so) particle is sababi (causative) this indicates a 
recommendation to the Prophet to be thankful for the abundance 
he has been given. This conceptually relates to tawhid (oneness 
of God). The Oneness of God is the central theme in the Qur’an 


which permeates every chapter. The Arabs at the time of 
revelation would worship, pray and sacrifice to other ‘deities’ 
rather than God. Therefore this statement is not only a logical 
and rational concept 1.e. to be thankful as a result of being the 
beneficiary of abundant good, rather it is to show the difference 
to the polytheists who would offer worship and sacrifice to 

idols. This relates to a major theme in the Qur’an, the oneness of 
God. 


There are other verses that related to this particular verse, these 
include: 


Say: “Verily, my Salah, my sacrifice, my living, and my dying 
are for Allah, the Lord of all that exists. He has no partner. And 
of this I have been commanded, and I am the first of the 
Muslims.” Qur’an 6:162-163 


And do not eat from what Allah’s Name has not been 
pronounced over, indeed that is Fisq (transgression). Qur’an 
6:121 


It can be clearly seen that chapter al-Kawthar conceptually 
relates to other verses and chapters within the Qur’an. This 
feature from a linguistics point of view is called thematic 
intertextuality. 


Word Choice 
JAA 


[Wanhar] The word ‘wanhar’ is from the root na, ha and ra (= 
nahara) which means to sacrifice an animal by cutting or 
piercing the jugular vein. The word ‘wanhar’ also has the 


meaning of standing facing Qibla for Salah (prayer). It also 
means raising hands while reciting Takbir (God is the Greatest). 


This word is the most apt word for the meaning of sacrifice as it 
has multi layered meanings which are most appropriate for the 
ideas and concepts that are trying to be delivered in this 
structure. Surely it is only out of God’s Greatness that al- 
Kawthar is given to the Prophet and it should be received with 
thanks and sacrifice, which are manifested in Islam via 
sacrificing animals, prayer and recitation of Gods names (dhikr). 


If anyone was to scan the Arabic language for a word that has 
such expression they would not be able to find one. 


Emphasis and Choice of Particle 
ws) 


[Inna] ‘Indeed’ is used to emphasize and accentuate that it is the 
enemies of the Prophet that are cut off. The effect is “you 
enemies are certainly the ones you are cut off’. 


Semantically Orientated Repetition & Rhythm 


SAS 5 Bhs! Dies 
JAN 58 Gls 3) 


The repetition of the second person (ka = ‘you’ x 3) is singling 
out/focusing/making exclusive the Prophet as the target of the 
speaker. The emphasis (igrar) is a stylistic move to fortify and 
strengthen the Prophet. The consistent use of the second person 
establishes continuity in the verse and generates rhythm. 


Moreover, there is a juxtaposition between the iltifaat of the 
speaker (al-mutakallim = God) with the fixity/repetition of ka in 
the second person (mukhatab = Prophet). 


Rebuke and Contempt 
[It is your enemy that is cut off] 


The use of the word ‘abtar’ (cut off) is most suitable as it was a 
word used by the enemies of the Prophet against him. This 
structure indicates that in reality the enemies of the Prophet are 
the ones who are cut off i.e. have acquired great loss. This is 
accentuated by the preceding two verses which are an intense, 
emphatic and exaggerated use of language to show that all good 
has been given to the Prophet. The contrast between the 
persuasive preceding structures and the use of the word ‘abtar’ 
gives the word more power and intensity. 


Word Arrangement 
2GN) 5 uals |) 


[abtar] This chapter uses the insult the enemies of the Prophet 
used to enhance the communicative effect. This word in the 
Arabic tradition means “Leave him, for indeed he is a man who 
is cut off having no descendants. So when he dies he will not be 
remembered.’ 


This return of insult is not merely done as a form of ‘tit for tat’ 
rather it is eloquently arranged as the last word used in the 
chapter to stress the meaning. The effect is, that it is they who 


are really cut off as the word ‘abtar’ is placed right at the end of 
the chapter to allude to this fact. There are no words after ‘abtar’ 
just like no remembrance and no offspring to continue 
someone’s lineage (Note: This is a linguistic indication and not a 
fact). 


Choice of Particle: Confinement/Exclusivity 


[...that is cut off]. The alif lam (a and 1) after the ‘huwa’ denotes 
confinement and exclusivity (designates a specific person or 
thing i.e. the enemies of the Prophet). For the context of this 
chapter, the definite article (al-) may designate either definition 
(i ’I-ta’rif) 1.e. refer to a specific person/thing or it may 
designate ‘familiarity’ (li ’l-‘ahd). The effect here is that the 
enemies specifically and not the Prophet who are really cut off. 
Such minutiae changes the power of the structure, which is a 
great use of language. 


Rhythm and Sound 


The Qur’an has been described as an “inimitable symphony” 
whose rhythm moves men to tears and ecstasy. The Qur’an not 
only selects the most apt words and phrases, but also achieves a 
unique sound within a unique literary form. This chapter has the 
following verse end rhyme: 


Kawthar 
.. nhar 
etal 


What is noticeable about the rhyme in this chapter is that the end 
rhyme of the last two verses resonate the sound of the word ‘al- 
kawthar’, what is meant here is as if the sound of the word ‘al- 
kawthar’ is extended to support the overall theme that the 
Prophet has really been given an abundance. It is as though the 
word ‘al-kawthar’ has been exaggerated and phonetically 
elongated to further highlight its meaning and enhance the 
overall persuasive power of the structure. Please also see 
‘Semantically Orientated Repetition & Rhythm’ above. 


Prophesy/Factual 


An interesting observation of the chapter is that it also 1s factual 
and accurate. At the time when this chapter was revealed the 
Prophet was in one of the lowest points in his life. His enemies 
were the ones who seemed to have prosperity and power. 
However, the reality soon changed. The Prophet turned out to be 
the most successful Prophet both as a man delivering a message 
and as a statesman. His enemies eventually lost their power. 


However the Qur’an used the word ‘abtar’ here, this describes 
the Prophet gaining power and success but it should also 
indicate something more specific for it to be appreciated as a 
factual description and a form of prophesy. 


There are major opinions of the reason for this revelation. The 
first opinion is that Al-’As bin Wa’il would say, whenever the 
Prophet would be mentioned (in his presence), “Leave him, for 
indeed he is a man who is cut off having no descendants. So 
when he dies he will not be remembered.’ Therefore this chapter 
was revealed to console the Prophet. 


The other opinion is that Abu Lahab, another leading member of 
the Quraish, exlaimed “Muhammad has been cut off (1.e., from 
progeny) tonight.’ when the Prophet’s son passed away. 


What makes this chapter a prophesy and factual is the events 
that took place after this revelation. 


With regards to Abu Lahab he died of a form of plague and was 
not buried by his sons until one the leading tribe leaders noticed 
how his body was rotting. His sons eventual placed the remains 
of the body on a wall and threw stones on it. Abu Lahab had lost 
power, honour and dignity. 


‘As bin Wa’il faced similar humiliation. His sons had converted 
to Islam thus becoming his enemies, as he was an active enemy 
of Islam. Furthermore his sons did not take any inheritance from 
him. So in reality his lineage was broken. 


This is Prophetic and factual. 


Please read the exegesis and the historical background of this 
chapter to find out more details. 


Conclusion 
This chapter is truly unique and inimitable. 


This chapter has less than 15 words yet briefly analysing this 
chapter more than 15 rhetorical devices and related features 
have been found. These features are not just mediocre attempts 
to please and persuade, rather they are sublime features that if 
removed or altered will distort the impact and communicative 
effect of the text. 


Not one feature or any words can be changed or improved upon. 


It doesn’t stop there. In addition to the above this chapter is 
structured within its own literary form and linguistic genre. 


How can a human being create a unique literary form and 
linguistic genre, select the most apt words placed in the most 
perfect arrangement, produce a unique rhythm and semantically 
orientated sounds, provide factual prophetic information in 
concise eloquent expression with an abundance of rhetorical 
devices, in less than 15 words? 


It was no wonder that those best placed to challenge the Qur’an 
failed. 


This article intends to provoke further questions and sufficiently 
stimulate the reader to research further, particularly the question 
of authorship of the Qur’an. At the heart of that question lies 
only a limited set of possible answers. The Qur’an can only have 
come from an Arab, a non-Arab, the Prophet — if you believe he 
had a mastery of Arabic better than the Arabs of his time — or, as 
Muslims suggest, the Creator, which only counts as a possible 
source if you believe in its existence (that is of course a subject 
unto itself but an important pre-requisite). 


From the above evidence the Qur’an is acknowledged to be 
written with the utmost beauty and purity of Language. It is 
incontestably the standard of the Arabic tongue, inimitable by 
any human pen, and because it still exists today, it insists on as a 
permanent miracle sufficient to convince the world of its divine 
origin. If the Qur’an was written by Muhammad, why were not 
Arab scholars and linguists able to rival the Qur’an? 


Prophetic studies 


» Did the Prophet Muhammad Plagiarise Ancient Greek Embryology? 


Did the Prophet Muhammad Plagiarise Ancient 
Greek Embryology? 
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Commentators assert that the quranic view on human 
development was plagiarised from ancient Greek (Hellenic) 
embryology. They specifically claim that the Prophet 


Muhammad #% plagiarised the works of the ancient Greek 


philosopher and polymath Aristotle, and the 2™ century 
physician and philosopher Galen. To respond to this accusation, 
this section will articulate the mainstream Islamic scholarly 


position that the Prophet # did not plagiarise or borrow ideas 
from Hellenic medicine. 


Does similarity imply plagiarism? 


To address the contention that the Prophet Muhammad # 


borrowed or plagiarised Hellenic views on embryology, the 
philosophical implications of inferring plagiarism from 
similarity must be discussed. If there is a similarity between two 
things X and Y, to make the inference that X copied Y or Y 
copied X would require some form of evidence. Otherwise, the 
argument will be fallacious as it will commit the fallacy of 
argumentum ad ignoratiam, in other words, arguing from 
ignorance. Take the following example into consideration: there 
are two patent applications that have arrived at the patent office 
in the UK. The patent officer examines both applications and 


they appear to have a similar design for a particular product. Can 
the patent officer claim plagiarism? No. To justify this claim the 
patent officer would require a practical link establishing a 
connection between both authors of the patents in question. In 
absence of a practical link, the assertion that they copied each 
other is speculative and untenable. This also applies to the 


assertion that the Prophet #% plagiarised Hellenic embryology. 


In light of above, practical links establishing a valid connection 
between the Qur’an and Hellenic embryology must be specific 
and direct. Non-direct evidence, such as an assumed popularised 
culture of Hellenic embryology, is not enough to prove 
borrowing or plagiarism. An inference made from such an 
assumption is weak unless all other possible explanations have 
been shown to be wrong or explained as improbable. For 
example, historians claim that there was some cultural exchange 
between the Greeks, Romans and Arabs. Evidence to support 
such a claim includes trade routes, the practice of cupping and 
cauterisation. However, from this evidence, can the inference 


that the Prophet #8 borrowed Hellenic views on embryology be 


made? The structure of the argument can be presented in the 
following way: 


1. There were some cultural exchanges between Arabs and 
Greeks 


2. The Prophet # was an Arab 


3. Therefore the Prophet # plagiarised Hellenic views on 
embryology 


In light of the above, how does the conclusion (point 3) logically 


follow? For the commentators to claim that the Prophet = 


plagiarised Hellenic embryology based on the above argument is 
unwarranted. This is due to the fact they have assumed some 
hidden premises. These premises include: 


a. The Prophet # learned Hellenic embryology from someone 
who studied Greek medicine. 


b. Hellenic medicine was known, adopted and utilised by 
Arabian (or Arabic speaking) society in the early 7" century. 


c. The Prophet # was a liar, as He claimed the Qur’an to be the 


word of God and not the borrowed knowledge of Hellenic 
embryology. 


d. Hellenic and quranic views on embryology are similar. 


These premises will be addressed below to provide a strong case 
against the plagiarism thesis. 


Did the Prophet learn Hellenic medicine from someone who 
studied Greek medicine? 


According to the various biographies of the Prophet Muhammad 
= , the only person who may have studied Greek medicine and 


came into direct contact with the Prophet “ was the physician 


al-Harith bin Kalada. Bin Kalada was born in the middle of the 
6" century in the tribe of Banu Thagif in Ta’if. Some historians 
maintain that he received his medical education at the 


Jundishapur medical school where he learnt the teachings of 
Aristotle and Galen.!!! According to these historians: 


The major link between Islamic and Greek medicine must be 
sought in late Sasanian medicine, especially in the School of 
Jundishapur rather than that of Alexandria. At the time of the 
rise of Islam, Jundishapur was at its prime. It was the most 
important medical centre of its time, combining the Greek, 
Indian and Iranian medical traditions in a cosmopolitan 
atmosphere which prepared the ground for Islamic medicine.”! 


Following this narrative, some historians and commentators 


believe the Prophet “ plagiarised Aristotelian and Galenic 
accounts of the developing human embryo via bin Kalada, and 
sought medical advice from him.'! This is unfounded for 
various reasons: 


1. Claiming the Prophet # sought medical advice from bin 


Kalada neither implies nor stipulates the fact that he copied bin 
Kalada’s apparent knowledge of Hellenic embryology. The onus 
of proof is on the one who is making the claim. From a historical 
perspective, there is no direct and explicit evidence that 


indicates the Prophet # manufactured his views on embryology 


via bin Kalada.1. It is generally believed that bin Kalada 
graduated from the Persian medical school at Jundishapur. 
However, the existence of such a school has recently been 
questioned by a number of leading historians. For instance, the 
historian David C. Lindberg in his book, The Beginnings of 
Western Science, highlights the legendary status of the school: 


“An influential mythology has developed around Nestorian 
activity in the city of Gondeshapur [Jundishapur] in south- 
western Persia. According to the often-repeated legend, the 
Nestorians turned Gondeshapur into a major intellectual center 
by the sixth century, establishing what some enthusiasts have 
chosen to call a university, where instruction in all of the Greek 
disciplines could be obtained. It is alleged that Gondeshapur had 
a medical school, with a curriculum based on Alexandrian 
textbooks, and a hospital modeled on Byzantine hospitals, which 
kept the realm supplied with physicians trained in Greek 
medicine. Of greatest importance, Gondeshapur is held to have 
played a critical role in the translation of Greek scholarship into 
Near Eastern languages and, indeed, to have been the single 
most important channel by which Greek science passed to the 
Arabs. Recent research has revealed a considerably less 
dramatic reality. We have no persuasive evidence for the 
existence of a medical school or a hospital at Gondeshapur, 
although, there seems to have been a theological school and 
perhaps an attached infirmary. No doubt Gondeshapur was the 
scene of serious intellectual endeavour and a certain amount of 
medical practice —it supplied a string of physicians for the 
Abbasid court at Baghdad beginning in the eighth century— but 
it is doubtful that it ever became a major center of medical 
education or of translating activity. If the story of Gondeshapur 
is unreliable in its details, the lesson it was meant to teach is 
nonetheless valid.’"*! 


Roy Porter, a social historian of medicine, raises the contention 
if whether a medical school actually existed there. Porter in his 
book, The Greatest Benefit to Mankind: A Medical History of 
Humanity, writes: 


“Jundishapur was certainly a meeting place for Arab, Greek, 
Syriac and Jewish intellectuals, but there is no evidence that any 
medical academy existed there. Only in the early ninth century 
did Arab—Islamic learned medicine take shape.”*! 


According to the academic medic and historian Plinio 
Prioreschi, there appears to be no evidence of a major medical 
school in either the 6th or 7th century. In his book, A History of 
Medicine, he brings to light that there are no Persian sources that 
substantiate the claim that Jundishapur played a significant role 
in the history of medicine." It is also interesting to note, that 
from the 5" to the 7" century, Jundishapur does not seem to 
have any other students that can be authenticated historically. 
This raises an important question: how is it that such a noted and 
reputable ancient academic institution has no known students? 


2. Historians such as Manfred Ullman and Franz Rosenthal are 
skeptical about the material referring to bin Kalada. They refer 
to him as a legendary figure,'”! which has literary allusions to 
characters of fictitious creation. Professor Gerald Hawting, in 
his essay, The Development of the Biography of al-Harith ibn 
Kalada and the Relationship between Medicine and Islam, 
writes: 


“In these latter sources, the information about al-Harith is 
fragmentary, references to his profession as a doctor are not 
consistent and, where they occur, tend to be incidental, and there 
seems to be little information about the nature of his medicine or 
detail about his life.”!®! 


From this perspective, using unreliable or inconclusive historical 
narratives concerning bin Kalada’s “profession as a doctor’, 


serve to weaken the argument that the Prophet “8 copied the 7" 
century physician. 


3. There are historical reports stating that bin Kalada converted 


to Islam and was considered a companion of the Prophet # . 


Ethnographer and linguist, William Brice in his book An 
Historical Atlas of Islam, writes: 


“He was converted to Islam and had acquired the status of one 
of the Prophet’s Companions.”"”! 


Lecturer and novelist, Abubakr Asadullah expresses a similar 
position: 


“According to nearly all traditional sources, the first known 
Arab physician was al-Harith ibn Kalada, a graduate of 
Jundishapur and a Jewish convert to Islam, a contemporary of 
Prophet Mohammad.”!'”! 


In light of this, the Prophet “ copying bin Kalada is highly 
improbable as it is irrational to assert that an educated physician 


would convert to Islam, and follow the Prophet’s # message, 


had he known or suspected the Prophet # of copying his work 


on embryology. However, it must be noted that there is 
uncertainty as to whether bin Kalada embraced Islam and 
reports relating to his conversion are not authentic.!"!! 


4. The traditional sources that elaborate on bin Kalada also 
convey information relating to the Prophet # , including his 
miracles and the supernatural eloquence of the quranic 


discourse. One of these sources is Ta ’rikh al-Rusul wa ’l- 
Muluk.It underlines various aspects of the life and character of 
the Prophet “ including his truthfulness. Since this source is 
used for sound historical information, insight, and as a point of 
reference on bin Kalada, reason necessitates that it also be 
viewed as reliable with regard to its discussion on the 
unquestionable integrity of the Prophet # . Therefore, to accept 
the historical sources that elaborate on bin Kalada would be 


tantamount to agreeing that Prophet was truthful, thereby 
undermining any claim of copying and plagiarism. 


5. Bin Kalada was from al-Ta’if, a town which came into 
contact with Islam only in the 8" year of the Islamic calendar, 
and it was during this period that Islamic historical sources first 
mention the physician. Therefore, it would be impossible to 


suggest the Prophet Muhammad #% copied bin Kalada’s views 
on the developing human, because chapter 23 of the Qur’an and 
its verses referring to embryology had already been revealed by 


the time bin Kalada met the Prophet # ."'°! 


6. The link between bin Kalada and the Hellenic tradition is 
doubted by historians. Gerald Hawting explains that due to the 
scientific tradition in the Golden Age, historians and biographers 
of the time sought links to established institutions such as 
Jundishapur, to associate Islam with the science of the day: 


“In this context... [Hawting sees]... a motive for the elaboration 
of the links of al-Harith ibn Kalada with Persia and its 
Hellenistic tradition.’”!'*! 


7. Even if the historical reports concerning bin Kalada’s role as a 
physician are assumed to be accurate and valid, his medical 
practice raises serious doubt as to whether he learned or adopted 
Hellenic medicine. Historians and relevant reports concerning 
bin Kalada clearly describe his approach and practice of 
medicine as folkloric and of the Bedouin type. For instance, in 
one report when bin Kalada treated Sa’ad ibn Abi Waqqas, the 
treatment that bin Kalada prescribed was a drink mixture made 
up of dates, grain and fat. This treatment is reflective of the 


medical ideas and treatments of the Prophet # and not of 
Hellenic medicine.!>! 


In view of the above discussion, whether bin Kalada had any 
formal link to Galenic and Aristotelian views on the 
development of the human embryo remains inconclusive, and so 
adopting the plagiarism thesis via bin Kalada does not carry 
much weight. Additionally, the historical narratives concerning 
bin Kalada are conflicting, speculative, doubtful and untenable. 
Therefore, to use bin Kalada as a valid link connecting the 


Prophet # and Hellenic medicine is baseless. For a lengthy 


discussion on this topic, please refer to Khalid al-Khazaraji’s 
and Elias Kareem’s essay, Was al-Harith bin Kaladah the 
Source of the Prophet’s Medical Knowledge." 


Hellenic medicine was known, adopted and utilised by 
Arabian (or Arabic speaking) society in the early 7 century 


Commentators assert that Hellenic embryology was common in 
early 7" century Arabic speaking society. This view is based on 
the assertion that there were cultural exchanges between the 
Greeks, Romans and Arabs. Cultural exchanges did occur, and 


its beginnings predate the advent of Islam, however it doesn’t 
logically follow that it included Hellenic views on embryology, 
or that Hellenic medicine was popularised and disseminated 
throughout the region. To maintain such a claim is untenable, as 
it would imply that there is historical evidence to show that 
Hellenic embryology was transferred or learned via these 
cultural exchanges. The following points comprehensively 
highlight that Hellenic embryology was not transferred or 
learned via Greco-Arab cultural exchanges: 


1. The Prophet Muhammad = could not have 


acquired knowledge of Hellenic embryology via written 
works. 


The first major translations of Hellenic embryology into Arabic 
began at least 150 years after the death of the Prophet 


Muhammad # . As Roy Porter in his book, The Greatest Benefit 


to Mankind: A Medical History of Humanity from Antiquity to 
the Present, writes: 


“Only in the early ninth century did Arab-Islamic learned 
medicine take shape. The first phase of this revival lay in a 
major translation movement, arising during the reign of Harun 
al-Rashid (r. 786-809) and gaining impetus in the caliphate of 
his son, al-Ma’mun r.813-33). It was stimulated by a 
socioeconomic atmosphere favourable to the pursuit of 
scholarship, a perceived need among both Muslims and 
Christians for access in Arabic to ancient medicine, and the 
ready availability for the relevant arts.!!”! 


“Crucial in this ‘age of translations’ was the establishment in 
Baghdad, capital of the Islamic empire under the Abbasid 
caliphs, of the Bayt al-Hikma (832), a centre where scholars 
assembled texts and translated into Arabic a broad range of non- 
Islamic works. The initial translation work was dominated by 
Christians, thanks to their skills in Greek and Syriac. The main 
figure was Hunayn ibn Ishaq (d. 873), later known in the West 
asJohannitius, a Nestorian Christian from the southern Iraqi 
town of al-Hira... With his pupils, he translated 129 works of 
Galen into Arabic (and others into Syriac), providing the Arabic 
world with more Galenic texts than survive today in Greek.”!'®! 


According to the historian of medicine Donald Campbell, the 
earliest possible translation of Greek medicine was done at least 


50 years after the death of the Prophet # by the Syrian Jew 
Maserjawaihi: 


“John the Grammarian and Aaron the Presbyter, who was also 
an Alexandrian, lived at the time of Mohamet (c. 622). Aaron 
compiled thirty books in Syriac, the material for which was 
derived chiefly from the Greek; these books were called the 
Pandects of Aaron and were said to have been translated into 
Arabic c. 683 by the Syrian Jew Maserjawaihi; this is of interest 
as it is the first definite attempt at the transmutation of the 
medicine of the Greeks into that of the Arabians.”!!”! 


A Note on the 6" Century Syriac and Latin Translations 


Other possible means of knowledge transfer would include non- 
Arabic texts, such as the Syriac and Latin translations of Galen’s 


books. However, the Prophet Muhammad “ did not know 


Syriac or Latin, therefore this is option is implausible. Also, the 


Prophet # could have not been taught Hellenic embryology via 


some who had learned via these translations, as there is no 
evidence that he came into direct contact with anyone who had 
studied Greek medicine, as highlighted in the above discussion 
on al-Harith bin Kalada. 


Significantly, historians maintain that there is no evidence of 
any acquisition of Hellenic medical knowledge before the 
beginning of the eighth century, and that it was only through 
double-translation, from Greek into Syriac, and from Syriac into 
Arabic, that the Arabs first became acquainted with the works of 
the Greeks. The historian John Meyendorff, in his paper 
Byzantine Views of Islam, highlights the points raised above: 


“Until the end of the Umayyad period, these Syrian or Coptic 
Christians were the chief, and practically the only, spokesmen 
for the Christian faith in the Caliphate. And it was through the 
intermediary of these communities — and often by means of a 
double translation, from Greek into Syriac, and from Syriac into 
Arabic — that the Arabs first became acquainted with the works 
of Aristotle, Plato, Galien, Hippocrates, and Plotinus.”””! 


Since the first Arabic translations of Hellenic medicine appeared 
at least 50 years after the death of the Prophet Muhammad * , 


the view that he somehow had access to the Syriac translations 
is unfounded, because it was through these double translations 
that the Arabs first became acquainted with Hellenic medicine. 


Further separating the Prophet # and the Syriac and Latin 


translations is the lack of any positive or cogent answers to the 
following questions: 


a. If the knowledge contained in these translations informed 
common knowledge then why are there no oral or written 
reports concerning knowledge of Hellenic embryology? (See 


The Prophet Muhammad = could not have acquired 


Hellenic embryology from 7" century Arabian common 
knowledge.) 


b. Why are the quranic verses that elaborate on the developing 
human dissimilar to Hellenic embryology? (see Are Hellenic 
and quranic views on embryology similar?) 


c. The historical evidence strongly suggests that Hellenic 
embryology was not known in early 7" century Arabic speaking 
society. In this context, the contention assumes the Prophet #% 
was the only person who came into contact with the Syriac or 
Latin translations. This inevitable conclusion is irrational and 
conspiratorial, especially in a 7" century Arabian context, 
because many people would travel to regions where Syriac and 
Latin was spoken. Therefore, to claim the Prophet #% was the 
only one who somehow gained knowledge via these translations, 
even though Hellenic embryology was not common knowledge 
(see point 3 below The Prophet Muhammad = could not 
have acquired Hellenic embryology from 7 century 
Arabian common knowledge below), raises far more problems 
than it solves. 


2.The Prophet Muhammad = could not have been 


influenced by popular medical practice with a supposedly 
Hellenic flavour. 


There is no direct historical evidence indicating that Hellenic 
medical practices were utilised or known in early 7" century 
Arabic speaking society, as Roy Porter highlights, “only in the 
early ninth century did Arab-Islamic learned medicine take 
shape.” Supporting this view, Donald Campbell explains that 
Arab physicians were brought into high repute by the early part 
of the 8th century as a result of studying Greek medicine.!! 


Further distancing Hellenic medical practice from early 7" 
century Arabic speaking society, [bn Khaldun classifies 
popularised medicine during the 7" century as Arab folk 
medicine: 


“Civilized Bedouins have a kind of medicine which 1s mainly 
based upon individual experience. They inherit its use from the 
shaykhs and old women of the tribe. Some of it may 
occasionally be correct. However, that kind of medicine is not 
based upon any natural norm or upon any conformity (of the 
treatment) to temper the humors. Much of this sort of medicine 
existed among the Arabs. They had well-known physicians, such 
as al-Harith b. Kaladah and others. The medicine mentioned in 
religious tradition is of the (Bedouin) type.” 7! 


Supporting Ibn Khaldun’s views, the historian of medicine, 
Plinio Prioreschi, confirms that 7“ century Arabian popularised 
medicine, did not reflect Hellenistic medicine: 


“From the pre-Islamic to the early Islamic period, there were no 
significant changes in the practice of medicine...In these 
documents we find that such medicine continued to be 
practiced for some time, Camel urine and milk were common 
remedies, various vegetable products (e.g. henna, olive oil) and 
other animal products (e.g. sheep fat, honey) were also 
considered effective.'7?! 


The historian Vivian Nutton in her essay, The Rise of Medicine, 
explains how the Arabs had their own distinct medicine which 
further supports the claim that the Arabs did not utilise or adopt 
Hellenic medicine until after the death of the Prophet 


Muhammad #2 . 


“The Arab conquests of the seventh century crafted a new 
political order onto a basically Christian, Syriac-speaking 
society. Although the Arabs had their own medicine, based on 
herbs and chants, they were not numerous enough to impose it 
on their new subjects.”7*! 


A contention against this position maintains that early 7” 
century Arabs had practices of cupping, which was a Hellenic 
practice, and therefore Hellenic medical practices were 
transferred from the Greeks to the Arabs. There is no direct 
evidence to justify this claim, just because some medical 
practices were similar, it doesn’t imply that they exchanged this 
practice. One can argue that it could have been the Chinese, as 
they also practiced cupping. Even if some of these practices 
were as a result of direct cultural exchanges, it doesn’t logically 
follow that Hellenic views on embryology were also transferred. 
Knowledge of Hellenic embryology and emulating medical 


practice are not the same. Where medical practices may be 
adopted, as they are not complicated, details about the 
development of a human embryo would require education, 
usually at an academic institution. This is proved by the fact that 
by 531 CE, in Alexandria, Hellenic texts “formed the basis for 
the Alexandrian medical curriculum”.'>! In light of this, there is 
no substantial historical evidence that the Prophet Muhammad 


“5 interacted with anyone who learned Hellenic embryology 
from a medical academic institution. 


3. The Prophet Muhammad = could not have acquired 


Hellenic embryology from 7" century Arabian common 
knowledge. 


An interesting view adopted by various commentators includes 
highlighting the difference between practice and knowledge. For 
instance, a culture X may have knowledge of medical practices 
Y yet continue to practice their own medicine. Modern African 
cultures are good examples to substantiate this view. For 
instance, there are some cultures in Africa that are aware of 
germ theory and the use of anti-biotics, but still persist on the 
practice of witch craft and magic.In similar light, society in early 
7" century Arabia could have had knowledge of Hellenic 
embryology but practiced its own distinct Bedouin medicine. 
However, there is a striking difference between the two 
situations. There is evidence to show that African cultures have 
knowledge of germ theory and western medicine, but there is no 
evidence to show that early 7“ century Arabian society had 
knowledge of Hellenic embryology, and to assert such a view 
would be to argue from ignorance. Even if the assertion is taken 


seriously, more questions arise that undermine the argument. For 
example, why is there no evidence to show that there was 
knowledge of Hellenic embryology, and why are there no pre- 
Islamic traditions that indicate an early 7" century knowledge of 
the science? 


Continuing with the above questions, an understanding of the 
Arab’s well developed oral traditions serve as a means to 
dismantle the assertion that Hellenic medicine was known, 
popularised, adopted and utilised during the life of the Prophet 


Muhammad * . The Arabs had made poetry and the 


transmissions of oral traditions as the means to transfer 
knowledge, such as stories of the famous pre-Islamic wars, 
ethics and current affairs. In light of this, there is no evidence of 
any oral tradition elaborating or even briefly mentioning 
Hellenic views on embryology, Muhammad Salim Khan in his 
book, Islamic Medicine, explains this significant point: 


“The pre-Islamic Arabs were familiar with the working of the 
major internal organs, although only in general. Surgical 
knowledge and practices were limited to cauterisation, branding 
and cupping. The care of the sick was the responsibility of the 
women. There is no evidence of any oral or written treatise on 
any aspect of medicine. There was use of folk medicine, which 
has interesting connections with magic. It is also interesting to 
note that pre-Islamic Arabia had contacts with ancient Egypt, 
Greece, Persia and India, where medicine was highly developed, 
but there is no material to suggest that is was adopted or utilised 
by ancient Arabs. This is particularly surprising in view of the 
fact that the ancient Arabs were well developed in their 
poetry.?” 


Was the Prophet Muhammad a liar? 


Early historical sources on the Prophet Muhammad’s # life 


illustrate and emphasise the integrity of his character. He was 
not a liar and to assert as much is indefensible. The presumption 
that he plagiarised Hellenic embryology, while maintaining the 
Qur’an to be the word of God, is inconceivable. The reasons for 
this abound, for instance he was known even by the enemies to 


his message as the “Trustworthy”.!?*! 


Further proof of the Prophet’s reliability and credibility is 
enforced and substantiated by the fact that a liar usually lies for 


some worldly gain, but the Prophet “rejected all worldly 


aspirations, and suffered tremendously for his message.'*?! He 
rejected the riches and power he was offered to stop 
promulgating his message. Significantly, he was persecuted for 
his beliefs; boycotted and exiled from his beloved city — 
Makkah; starved of food; and stoned by children to the point 
where his blood drenched his legs. His wife passed away and his 
beloved companions were tortured and persecuted.'°°! The 


psychological profile of the Prophet # was obviously 
incongruent with a liar, and to maintain that he was dishonest is 
tantamount of making bold claims without any evidence. The 
late Emeritus Professor in Arabic and Islamic Studies W. 
Montgomery Watt in, Muhammad at Mecca, explores this: 


“His readiness to undergo persecution for his beliefs, the high 
moral character of the men who believed in him and looked up 
to him as a leader, and the greatness of his ultimate achievement 


—all argue his fundamental integrity. To suppose Muhammad an 
impostor raises more problems than it solves.”?!! 


It was the Prophet’s #6 truthfulness that was a key aspect of his 


success on both political and religious levels. Without his 
trustworthiness, which was an integral part of his moral 
behaviour, he could not have achieved so much in a relatively 
short space of time. This view is addressed by the historians 
Edward Gibbon and Simon Oakley in, History of the Saracen 
Empire: 


“The greatest success of Mohammad’s life was effected by sheer 
moral force.” *! 


Absence of Evidence is not Evidence of Absence 


Critics argue that the discussion thus far points towards an 
absence of evidence, and an absence of evidence is not evidence 
of absence. This criticism brings to light that even if there is no 
evidence to claim that Hellenic embryology was common 


knowledge, and that the Prophet Muhammad * could not have 


learnt Hellenic medicine from the physicians of the time, it still 
does not prove that knowledge of Hellenic embryology was 
absent from early 7“ century Arabic speaking society. As ever, 
this understanding of the above discussion is flawed. The 
discussion so far has presented a strong case showing that 
Hellenic embryology did not form part of early 7" century 
Arabian society’s common knowledge. If it was common, it 
would most likely to have been recorded in the oral traditions, 
the written treatises, the medical practices and the historical 
narratives of the time. For these reasons, the claim that Hellenic 


embryology was common knowledge is highly unlikely. 
Therefore, to prolong the assertion that Hellenic embryology 
was common knowledge even though it is highly likely it 
wasn’t, is almost irrational and conspiratorial. 


Are Hellenic and quranic views on embryology similar? 


Key Terms 


Below is a linguistic breakdown of the relevant key terms used 
in the Qur’an to describe the development of the human embryo. 
An understanding of these will be required to understand this 
section. 


“We created man from an essence of clay, then We placed him 
as a drop of fluid (nutfah) in a safe place. Then We made that 
drop of fluid into a clinging form (‘alaqah), and then We made 
that form into a lump of flesh (mudghah), and We made that 
lump into bones, and We clothed those bones with flesh, and 
later We made him into other forms. Glory be to God the best of 
creators.”?9! 


Drop of Fluid: nutfah 


This word has various meanings. For instance: 


1. By looking at the Arabic language, it can mean a dribble, a 
trickle, a drop or semen.! Nutfah can also mean a singular 
entity which is a part of a bigger group of its kind, as suggested 
by the classical dictionary Lisan Al-Arab, which explains “a 


single drop of water remaining in an emptied bucket’’.!°>! 


2. According to Prophetic tradition, the Prophet Muhammad #% 


explained the nutfah as a combination of substances “from a 
male nutfah and from a female nutfah”.°°! 


3. The Qur’an further clarifies that that the nutfah is a single 
entity or a drop from a larger group of its kind by stating that the 
nutfah comes from semen, maniyyin in Arabic. 


“Had he not been a sperm (nutfah) from a semen (maniyyin) 
emitted?”87! 


This perspective on nutfah highlights how the intended use of 
this word is not to portray the meaning of semen but rather that 
it is a substance from semen, which supports the view that it is a 
single substance from a larger group of its kind. The classical 
exegete Ibn Kathir comments on this verse and clarifies that the 
nutfah is a substance from semen, he states: 


“meaning, was not man a weak drop of nutfah from a despised 
fluid known as semen.!?®! 


4. Explaining its view on the word nutfah, the Qur’an in another 
verse elucidates how the human being is made from an extract 
of a liquid disdained (semen). 


“Then He made his posterity out of the extract (sulaalah) of a 
liquid disdained.”’?! 


As previously discussed, the word sulaalah means an extract, 
something drawn out or the most subtle, purest and essential 
constituent. The above meanings and explications bring to light 
that the intended use of the word nutfah is a drop of a single 
extract, containing a specific substance like an egg or sperm, 


from the male semen and the female equivalent. Therefore, the 
word nutfah is not just another synonym for semen. 


5. The companion of the Prophet Muhammad, and the quranic 
exegete, Ibn Abbas mentions that the nutfah is: 


“from a weak drop of the water/fluid of man and woman.’!°! 
Ibn Abbas’ explanation seems to elude to the fact that the nutfah 
is just a fluid. Therefore, some commentators assert that this 
illustrates the word nutfah is a synonym for the word semen. 
This assertion lacks a holistic understanding, in other words it 
fails to take into account the other quranic verses and the 
Prophetic traditions referring to the nutfah. In the Prophetic 
traditions, when describing semen in context of its appearance 
and form, the words mani and maniyyan are used. This is 
consistent throughout various Prophetic traditions that can be 
found in the collections of Muslim, Nisai, Ibn Majah, Abu 
Dawud and Bukhari. For example, in the book of Taharah 
(purification) in the collection of Sunan at-Tirmidhi, Aisha (the 


wife of the Prophet  ) narrates that she washed maniyyan from 


the Prophet’s # garments.'*"! If the whole corpus of exegetical 


material is used to form an accurate perspective on the word 
nutfah, Ibn Abbas’ statement should be taken in the context of 
the nutfah being a specific drop of fluid from the semen and not 
the semen itself. This is because the Prophetic traditions use of 
the words mani and nutfah in different contexts, and therefore 
clearly differentiate between the two terms, further highlighting 
they are not synonyms. Additionally, the quranic verses 
pertaining to the word nutfah clearly mention that the nutfah is 


from the semen, and not the semen itself, and that it is an extract 
of semen. 


In light of the above, the word nutfah can mean a drop of a 
single extract coming from the semen (and the female 
equivalent), containing essential substances like a sperm or egg. 
The word nutfah can also mean a single sperm from a collection 
of millions of sperms contained in semen, or a single drop of 
fluid containing a female egg, or a single egg from a group of 
many other eggs in the Ovaries. 


6. In addition to the above, the Qur’an mentions another 
meaning for the word nutfah by describing it as a combination 
of mingled (al-amshaj) substances: “We created man from a 
drop (nutfah) of mingled fluid.’”*! 


This verse, from a grammatical perspective, portrays an image 
of the nutfah as an entity made up of a combination of 
substances coming from the mother and the father. The word al- 
amshaj (mingled) is a plural adjective and it is used here with 
the singular noun nutfah. Grammatically, this highlights the 
verse’s concept of nutfah as being a single entity or drop 
produced by a combination of substances. 


A Clinging form: ‘alagah 


This word carries various meanings including: to hang, to be 
suspended, to be dangled, to stick, to cling, to cleave and to 
adhere. It can also mean to catch, to get caught, to be affixed or 
subjoined.'**! Other connotations of the word “alagah include a 
leech-like substance, having the resemblance of a worm; or 
being of a ‘creeping’ disposition inclined to the sucking of 


blood. Finally, its meaning includes clay that clings to the hand, 
blood in a general sense and thick, clotted blood — because of its 
clinging together. 


A Lump of Flesh: mudghah 


This term means to chew, mastication, chewing, to be chewed, 
and a small piece of meat.!4>! °! Tt also describes the embryo 
after it passes to another stage and becomes flesh.'*” Other 
meanings include something that teeth have chewed and left 
visible marks on; and marks that change in the process of 
chewing due to the repetitive act.°! The mudghah stage is 
elaborated on further, elsewhere in the Qur’an: 


“then from a fleshy lump (mudghah), formed and unformed.’!*”! 
The Arabic word used here for ‘formed’ is mukhallgah which 
can also mean ‘shaped’ or ‘moulded’ .©"! 


1. Aristotle and the Qur’an 


The accusation that the Qur’an is similar to Aristotelian views 
on human embryology is untenable for various reasons: 


Firstly, Aristotle believed only the male produces fluid 
responsible for the development of the embryo (the genetic 
material). He supposes the male semen to be the active form and 
the female ovum as providing only the passive element for 
fertilization; an idea contradictory to modern embryology. In 
fact, Aristotle was of the opinion that semen mixed with 
women’s menstrual blood, coagulating to form the embryo. 
Aristotelian accounts of human development are evidently 


incongruous with both the Qur’an and modern embryology, as 
illustrated in his own writings: 


“.,.the female, though it does not contribute any semen to 
generation... contributes something, viz., the substance 
constituting the menstrual fluid... [I]f the male is the active 
partner, the one which originates the movement, and the female 
qua female is the passive one, surely what the female contributes 
to the semen of the male will be not semen but material. And 
this is in fact what we find happening; for the natural substance 
of the menstrual fluid is to be classed as prime matter.”>!! 


Classical exegetes of the Qur’an convey the disagreement 
between Aristotelian accounts of human development and the 
quranic narrative. The Qur’an describes the nutfah as a mingled 
substance from both the male and the female, not just the male 
(see Drop of fluid: nuftah). It also stresses both the male and 
female as being responsible for the child’s genetic makeup. Ibn 
al-Qayyim, the 14" century jurist and commentator of the 
Qur’an, uses various Prophetic traditions to emphasise the fact 
that male semen alone is not responsible for generating a 
child.! Ibn al-Qayyim theorizes that if women do not have a 
type of semen, then their children would not look like them. The 
male semen alone does not generate a child because conception 
only occurs upon the mixture of male sperm with another 


equivalent (ovum) from the female, ©?! Furthermore, assertions of plagiarism are 
futile as the words used in the Qur’an are unlike Aristotle’s choice of words; the Qur’an is 


scientifically accurate and Aristotle is not. Aristotle’s discredited supposition (of menstrual blood 
being involved in the process of fertilisation) is further contrasted with the Qur’an and its use of the 
word nutfah, which is not the word for menstrual blood in Arabic. The word for menstrual blood in 


Arabic is hayd.sup>[54] 


Secondly, Aristotelian views on human development include 
that male embryos are generated on the left side of the womb, 
and female embryos on the right side of the womb.?! This is a 
concept that the Qur’an does not mention. 


Thirdly, Aristotle held the belief that the upper body is formed 
before the lower body: 


Now the upper portion of the body 1s the first to be marked off 
in the course of the embryo’s formation; the lower portion 
receives its growth as time goes on.!>°! 


Again, this idea does not exist in the Qur’an. 


A contention to the above response includes the assertion that 


the Prophet Muhammad “  plagiarised the following passage 
from the Greek Philosopher Aristotle: 


Round about the bones, and attached to them by thin fibrous 
brands, grow fleshy parts, for the sake of which the bones 
exist.67! 


This seems to correlate with the quranic statement, “then we 
clothed the bones with flesh”. 


In response to this, an interesting and significant perspective can 
be taken considering the similarities between both statements. 
Rather than negate the authenticity of the Qur’an, it serves to 


dismantle the claims that the Prophet # copied Aristotle. What 
is primarily brought to mind is the question of how, if the 


Prophet “ is supposed to have taken from Aristotle’s work, is it 


the Qur’an only contains the correct information and refused to 
include Aristotle’s incorrect information? 


In exploring the above questions, further problems with the 
plagiarism thesis are brought to light, which inevitably prove the 
credibility and authenticity of the Qur’an. For instance, how 


could the Prophet # take the correct information from 
Aristotle, and at the same time, reject the incorrect information? 


Also, how could the Prophet # include other aspects of the 


developing human embryo, which are not mentioned in 
Aristotelian literature, but yet correspond with modern 
embryology? The only rational answer to this question is to 
assert that the Qur’an is a book that affirms the reality of human 
development, even though it is a 7 century text. To oppose this 


would be tantamount of claiming that the Prophet # knew what 


was correct, understood what was incorrect and had knowledge 
that transcended the early 7" century understanding of human 
development. 


2. Galen and the Qur’an 


To substantiate the view that the Qur’anic accounts of the 
developing human are similar to Hellenic embryology, 
commentators have attempted to compare the quranic stages of 
human development with Galenic views on the developing 
human. However, upon analysing Galen’s writings, bringing it 
in contrast to the various and extensive meanings of the nuftah, 
‘alagah and mudghah stages, various differences are made 
distinct. 


Ist Stage 


In his book, On Semen, Galen states: 


“But let us take the account back again to the first conformation 
of the animal, and in order to make our account orderly and 
clear, let us divide the creation of the foetus overall into four 
periods of time. The first is that in which. as is seen both in 
abortions and in dissection, the form of the semen prevails. At 
this time, Hippocrates too, the all-marvellous, does not yet call 
the conformation of the animal a foetus; as we heard just now in 
the case of semen voided in the sixth day, he still calls it 
semen.’ 8! 


Galen clearly states that his views are as a result of dissections 
and abortions, and then goes on to explain that the first stage of 
human development is in the “form of omépuatoc”. The word 
onéppatoc in the Greek language means sperm!>”!, however this 
understanding of the word was only realised in the 17" 
century!™!, In the 2" century, which was the period of Galen’s 
writings, the word omépuatoc meant semen. So from a Galenic 
perspective this stage is merely describing what can be seen with 
the naked eye, which is a semen like substance. This raises a 
significant contention; if the Qur’an was a summary of Galenic 
views on embryology then the Arabic word that should have 
been used to represent this understanding is mani or maniyyan. 
As previously discussed, the reason for this is that in the 
Prophetic traditions, when describing semen in context of its 
appearance and form, the words mani and maniyyan are used. 
These words are consistently used throughout the Prophetic 
traditions. 


Further widening the gap between Galenic and quranic 
terminology is the use of the word maniyyan elsewhere in the 


Qur’an. The Qur’an mentions the word maniyyin (the genitive 
case of maniyyan) in the context of the physical form and 
appearance of an emitted substance. Also, this word is used in 
conjunction with the word nutfah which clearly shows how the 
two words are not referring to the same context, because the 
nutfah, according to the Qur’an, comes from the maniyyin 
(semen): 


Had he not been a sperm (nutfah) from a semen (maniyyin) 
emitted?!°! 


As previously explored (see Drop of fluid: nutfah), this 
perspective on nutfah highlights how the intended use of this 
word is not to portray the meaning of semen but rather that it is a 
drop or a substance from semen. Also, in another verse the 
Qur’an explains how the human being is made from an extract 
of a liquid disdained (semen).'*?! As previously explained, the 
word sulaalah means an extract, something drawn out or the 
most subtle, purest and essential constituent. These explanations 
bring to light that the intended use of the word nutfah is not as a 
synonym for semen, rather it is a drop of a single extract coming 
from the semen (and the female equivalent), containing essential 
substances like a sperm or egg. Even if the view that nutfah is 
just a drop of semen, the context of the Prophet traditions and 
the Qur’an clearly show that nutfah is used for the process of the 
developing human and fertilization, and mani or maniyyan is 
used in the context of the physical form of the emitted 

substance. Nevertheless, the quranic view of the word nutfah 
still highlights that the nutfah is different from mani, because the 
Qur’an mentions that it is a drop of semen of which 1s an extract. 


This indicates that the nutfah is a pure, subtle or essential part of 
the semen, and not the whole semen itself. 


It is worth noting that Galen adopted the view that the semen 
came from blood. Galen writes: 


‘An artery and a vein are observed to go to each of the testicles, 
not in a straight path, as they do all other parts, but twisting first 
in many shapes, like grape tendrils or ivy... And in these many 
twists that they make before reaching the testicles you can see 
the blood gradually growing white. And finally, when the vessel 
has now reached the testicle, the substance of the semen is 
clearly visible in it...but they generated it from blood, which 
spent a great deal of time in them; for this is the use of the 
twisting. And as they altered the quality of the blood they 
changed it to semen.”!®?! 


Galen also asserts that the semen from both the male and female 
mix with menstrual blood. In his book On Semen, he dedicates a 
whole section on disagreeing with Aristotle’s position that the 
male semen mixes with the female menstrual blood, and 
articulates a case for the mother contributing semen as well as 
the menstrual blood to form the fetus.!**! Galen concludes that 
the formation of the fetus arises from the mixing of the two 
semens, from the mother and the father, plus menstrual blood.!*! 


These concepts are not mentioned in the Qur’an, which further 
widens the gap between Galen and the Divine book. However, 
some commentators assert that the nutfah and “alaqah stages are 
a summary of Galen’s above inaccuracies. Their main point is 
that the Qur’an mentions fa khalaqna nutfata ‘alaqan, which 
means “And then we created the drop into a clinging form’. 


They propose that the words fa khalaqna can mean to mix or to 
combine, and therefore are a representation of the Galenic idea 
of semen mixing with blood, since nutfah can mean semen and 
‘alaqah can mean blood in a general sense. This assertion 
displays a clear misunderstanding of the Arabic language. The 
Qur’an mentions that the nutfah and the ‘alagah stages are 
distinct, and that each stage is made into another stage. This is 
understood by the use of the key word: khalagna, which means 
“we made it become”! indicating that each stage is different 
and separate from one another. Also, the key word khalagna 
does not mean to mix or to combine, so the assertion that the 
Qur’an borrowed this knowledge is false because the Qur’an 
clearly mentions distinct stages as opposed to the Galenic 
understanding of the semen and blood mixing to create the next 
Stage. 


In light of the above, if chapter 23 of the Qur’an was just a 
summary of Galenic embryology why did it not use the Arabic 
word for semen (maniyyan) to refer to omépuatoc, since this 
Greek word was also used in the context of the physical form 
and appearance of the fluid? Significantly, why does the Qur’an 
refer to the nutfah as being a special part or extract of semen 
(maniyyan), which clearly indicates that they are not the same 
thing or referring to the same context? The use of the two words 
clearly shows that there are two different meanings being 
portrayed. The different choice of words to describe sexual 
emissions, fluids and cells in varying contexts further highlights 


that the Qur’an, and by extension the Prophet Muhammad * , 


did not plagiarise Galenic embryology, because if they did, then 
maniyyan and nutfah would be referring to the same substance. 
Also, why did the Qur’an not mention that the nutfah came from 


blood, like the Galenic view? Why did the Qur’an not mention 
that the nutfah combined with menstrual blood to create the next 
stage? These questions clearly distance the Qur’an and the 


Prophet “ from the accusation that they borrowed Galenic 


views on embryology. Therefore, once the original context and 
language of the source-texts in question are analysed, it can be 
concluded that they are not identical or even suspiciously 
similar. 


2nd Stage 


“But when it has been filled with blood, and heart, brain and 
liver are still unarticulated and unshaped yet have by now a 
certain solidarity and considerable size, this is the second period; 
the substance of the foetus has the form of flesh and no longer 
the form of semen. Accordingly you would find that Hippocrates 
too no longer calls such a form semen but, as was said, 

foetus... .”167! 


Another significant contention concerns Galen’s second stage 
that refers to the embryo as being filled with blood. The key 
Greek words used are xAnpw8n which means filled'®*! and 
aiwatoc meaning blood'®’!. If the Qur’an borrowed Galenic 
views on the developing human embryo, the words that should 
have been used are >& (mal-at) which means the manner in 
which something is filled!’°!, and a (dam) which means 
blood!”!!, However, the word <alagah is used in the Qur’an (see 
A clinging form: ‘alaqah). This word in the context of blood 
can mean blood in a general sense, and a clot of blood due to its 
sticking together.'”*! Conversely, the word “alagah alone would 
not represent the Galenic stage here, because its meanings do 


not encapsulate the word “filled” and its use to mean blood clot 
would be misplaced as the word for blood clot in Greek is not 
aipatoc rather it is 9pduBoc.'’*! Even if commentators assert that 
the use of the word ‘alaqgah as a blood clot, in this context, is 
satisfactory, an explanation is required to reconcile the fact that 
it only means blood clot in the sense that it clings. This is made 
clear in Lane’s Arabic-English Lexicon as it explains that the 
word ‘alagah is a blood clot “because of its clinging 
together”!*!, rather than its physical appearance. Therefore, 
using the Arabic words 4 and e would have been more 
appropriate, because Galen specifically refers to “filled with 
blood” and not just blood. This whole discussion has to be 
understood in the context of the primary meaning for the word 
‘alaqah, which is not blood or blood clot but rather to hang or to 
be suspended. For that reason, the claim that the Qur’an reflects 
Galenic embryology is weak and unsubstantiated. 


The plagiarism thesis is further dismantled if a more contextual 
understanding of Galenic embryology is taken into 
consideration. At this second stage, Galen uses the word 
oupKosio1c, meaning fleshy,'”! to refer to the appearance of the 
embryo. This undermines the claim that the quranic stages are 
similar to Galen, because words that can mean fleshy in Arabic, 
such as mudhgah and lahm, are used to describe later stages. 
However, Galen mentions this stage as a fleshy substance filled 
with blood. The word in the Qur’an to describe this stage 
doesn’t encompass such a meaning, because ‘alagah, if we 
assume it to mean blood or blood clot, does not encompass a 
fleshy substance filled with blood. To illustrate this further, 
imagine someone had to summarise the following statement into 
Arabic: a blood filled substance that is fleshy — what words must 


they use to best represent the meaning of the statement? An 
array of words from the Arabic classical language would be used 
like the words mentioned above, but ‘alagah would not be one 
of them. 


3rd Stage 


The third period follows on this, when, as was said, it is possible 
to see the three ruling parts clearly and a kind of outline, a 
silhouette, as it were, of all the other parts. You will see the 
conformation of the three ruling parts more clearly, that of the 
parts of the stomach more dimly, and much more still, that of the 
limbs. Later on they form ‘twigs’, as Hippocrates expressed it, 
indicating by the term their similarity to branches.!”°! 


As explored, the Qur’an mentions mudghah as a chewed-like 
substance and a small piece of flesh (see A lump of flesh: 
mudghah). In contrast, Galen discusses the “conformation” of 
“the three ruling parts’, “silhouettes” and “twigs”, which is most 
likely in reference to limb bone formation. He details these three 
ruling parts as being more visible than the stomach and the 
limbs. However, the Qur’an makes no mention of this, and its 
mention of limb formation comes at the next stage. It is both 
implausible and impractical, therefore, to suggest the Qur’an 
copied the works of Galen as the it does not include any of the 
descriptions provided by Galen at this stage. Also, the word 
mudghah would have been appropriately used as a summary of 
the ancient Greek word éuBpvetov'’”, which means the flesh of 
an embryo, however Galen did not use this word. The following 
hypothetical scenario highlights the absurdity of asserting 
similarity between the quranic and Galenic descriptions of this 
stage: if someone had become acquainted with Galenic 


embryology and had to summarise his third stage, would the 
word mudghah accurately encompass the meaning of “the three 
ruling parts’, “silhouettes” and “limbs”? The answer is no. This 
conclusion is also supported by the fact that there is no mention 
of flesh, a small piece of meat or something that has been bitten 
in the original Greek of Galen’s writings describing this stage. A 
conservative approach to the above question would at least 
conclude that there was a serious misreading or 
misunderstanding of the text. Even if that were the case, it 
would still highlight that Galenic and quranic terms are 
dissimilar, and it would raise the need for evidence to establish a 
misreading or misunderstanding. In light of the evidence 
provided in this section, it is extremely unlikely that there was 
any common knowledge of Hellenic embryology, written or 
oral, in early 7" century Arabia. 


Early Greek translations of the Qur’an 


9" century Greek translations of the Qur’an undermine the view 
that Galenic and quranic embryology are similar. Early Greek 
translations of the Qur’an clearly show how the quranic terms 
used to described the development of the human embryo are not 
the same as Galenic terms. For instance, Niketas of Byzantium, 
who was one of the most influential Byzantine theologians who 
wrote against Islam, comments on 9" century translations of the 
Qur’an.!’*! Concerning the word ‘alagah, Niketas maintains that 
the quranic usage of the word implies that man was created from 
a leech: 


“He says that man was created from a leech [BdéAANc].”!”7! 


The key word that Niketas refers to in the Greek translation is 
BdéAANc, which means leech.!*°! In view of the fact that the early 
Greek translation of the Qur’an does not use Galenic 
terminology to understand the text, and that the early Greek 
understanding of ‘alaqah meant leech, strengthens the argument 
against the contention that Galenic and quranic views on 
embryology are similar. This is further supported by the fact that 
Niketas’ writings and commentary on the Qur’an are polemic in 
nature.'®!! Niketas wanted to undermine Islam, and attempted to 
do so by refuting the quranic discourse.'*”! This brings to light a 
question which weakens the plagiariation thesis. If quranic and 
Galenic views on embryology were similar, why did not Niketas 


expose the similarity to show that the Prophet Muhammad #% 


borrowed Hellenic views on embryology? The absence of 
Niketas’ attempt to link quranic views on embryology with 
Hellenic medicine, clearly shows how an early Greek 
understanding of the Qur’an was not perceived to be the result 
of borrowed Hellenic medical knowledge. It is also interesting to 
note that Niketas’ work on the Qur’an was used as a reference 
for anti-Islamic polemics for over 500 years,'**! which highlights 
that the plagiarism thesis is a relatively modern innovation in 
the field of anti-Islamic polemics, and brings to light the fact its 
allegations are based on misunderstandings of the culture of the 
time, including a superficial understanding of the Greek and 
Arabic language. 


Other historical documents that can be traced back to the 
Byzantine period are anathemas recorded during Muslim 
conversions to Christianity. For example, the following ritual 
was used during conversions to Christianity: 


“T anathematize Muhammad’s teaching about the creation of 
man, where he says that man was created from dust and a drop 
of fluid [otayovoc] and leeches [BdéAA@v] and chewed-like 
substance [yWaorpatoc].’!4! 


The key words used here are otayévoc which means a 

drop®>!, BSéAA@v which means leechyg6), and paorpatoc which 
means something that has been chewed)g7). This clearly indicates 
that an early Greek understanding of the Qur’an does not 
correspond to Galenic views on embryology. This is due to the 
fact that Galen never used the Greek words mentioned above. 


A key disagreement to the above argument involves 
commentators asserting that the 9" century Greek translation is 
inaccurate. Although a legitimate contention, it is incorrect. The 
9" century translation seems to be a high quality translation, as 
the historian Christian Hogel writes: 


Whoever produced the translation (and more than one person 
may well have been involved in the process), it should be 
stressed that, despite the mentioned linguistic features that may 
seem to point to a humble origin, it is actually of high quality. 
The person (or persons) completing the task knew Arabic and 
Greek well, and a high degree of precision and consistency was 
aimed at and normally achieved .js8j 


This view is also supported by the academic historian Christos 
Simelidis, he writes: 


“The ninth-century Greek translation of the Qur’an, although not 
without mistakes, is generally accurate, and evidently the 


translator consulted both lexicographical and exegetical 
material.”!®”! 


The similarities between Galenic embryology and the 
Qur’an 


A contention to the above analysis, is the fact that there are still 
some similarities between Galenic embryology and the quranic 
narrative. These similarities include the fact that both the Qur’an 
and Galenic views understood that semen came from both the 
mother and the father. In response to this, it must be noted that 
in light of the above evidence, this contention is irrational. To 
assert that the Qur’an borrowed Galenic embryology in light of 
the striking differences discussed above, is tantamount to 
claiming that evolution and creationism are similar because they 
address the same field of science. Many questions are raised that 
belittle this contention, such as: how could have the Qur’an, and 


by extension the Prophet Muhammad * , have known what was 


right, dismissed what was wrong and ensured that the whole 
quranic narrative on the development of the human embryo was 
congruent with reality? 


Medieval Arabic Medical Texts and Galenic Stages 


In light of the above discussion, critics argue that medieval 
Arabic medical texts appreciated the agreement between the 
Qur’an and Galen, and these texts adopted some quranic terms 
to describe Galenic stages. These texts include Ibn Sina’s Kitab 
al-Qanun fi al-Tibb and ibn Abbas’ Kamil al-Sina’a al-Tibbiyya. 
In response to this criticism there are a few points to consider. 
Firstly, Galenic medicine was perceived to be the science of the 
time, therefore it is obvious that a believing Scientist would 


want to marry scientific “truths” with Divine truths. Secondly, 
claiming an agreement between the Qur’an and Galen does not 
mean that they do agree. This is merely an opinion of a Muslim 
scientist or medic who is driven by the desire to reconcile the 
science of the day with his belief in the Qur’an. If these medics 
and scientists were alive today, they would have probably 
dissociated the Qur’an from inaccurate Galenic embryology. 
Thirdly, the analysis above has provided a strong case against 
the claim that the Qur’an’s and Galen’s views on the developing 
human embryo are similar. Fourthly, if quranic and Galenic 
embryology are in agreement then how did the Qur’an, and by 


extension the Prophet Muhammad * , not include the 
inaccurate descriptions and ideas provided by Galen? How did 


the Prophet #§ know that semen being formed from blood was 


inaccurate? How did he know that semen does not mix with 
blood to form the embryo, and, why do many of the Arabic 
terms used in the Qur’an not capture the meaning of the Greek 
terms used by Galen? Answers to these questions dismiss the 
criticism of similarity and plagiarism based on medieval Arabic 
medical texts mentioning an agreement between Galen and the 
Qur’an. 
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Does God exist? This is the question I’ve constantly discussed 
with Atheist academics. The discussion is often put forward in 
different guises but the premise is always the same; does God 
exist and what evidence is there to support this belief? 


In fact, I would argue that we don’t need any evidence for God’s 
existence. So the question itself needs debating. It shouldn’t 
actually be “does God exist?”’, but rather “what reasons do we 
have to reject His existence?” 


Now, don’t get me wrong, I believe we have many good 
arguments which support a belief in God. The point I am raising 
here, however, is that we don’t require any evidence for His 
existence: God is an axiomatic belief. In other words, God’s 
existence is self-evidently true. Also known as a ‘basic belief? in 
the language of philosophy. 


The idea of self-evident truths are accepted by all. Take science 
for example: science takes the world’s reality as a self-evident 
truth; it believes that the world is real. In other words, the 


physical world is separate and external from our minds and our 
thoughts. 


So you may be thinking, ‘I believe that the real world is real, as I 
can touch and feel it. I believe the world is real because other 
people also say that the world is as tangible to them as it is to 
me.’ 


However, this doesn’t prove anything. Touching and feeling 
something doesn’t prove that what you touch and feel is external 
to your mind. The thinking and feeling could simply be 
happening by the workings of your brain. Consider this; maybe 
your brain is in a jar on the Moon. There is an alien who has 
placed probes in it, who is making you think and feel what 
you're feeling right now. 


You don’t actually have substantial evidence for the reality of 
the world you experience. Evidence based on experience is 
unreliable as the experience could simply be produced in the 
brain. Evidence based on philosophy or complex logic is also a 
product of the mind. The external world may have no real 
existence apart from what is going on in your skull. 


On reading this you may demand proof, proof that the real world 
is external to the brain... but we don’t have any proof. Actually, 
we don’t need it. That’s why we call the belief in the real world 
an axiom, a self-evident truth or a basic belief. Therefore, I 
would argue, that reyecting God’s existence is equivalent to 
rejecting that the world is real because they are both self-evident 
truths. 


This is not a type of special pleading for God because there are a 
myriad of other self-evident truths and axioms that we believe 
in. These include: 


¢ The existence of other minds 

¢ The existence of objective moral values 
¢ The existence of logical truths 

¢ The validity of our reasoning 

¢ The law of causality 


Self-evident truths, axioms and basic beliefs are cross cultural in 
that they are not culturally bound. They are also innate in that 
they are not acquired via any form of information transfer, and 
they are also foundational. What is meant by foundational is that 
they provide the basis for a coherent worldview. These aspects 
of self-evident truths will be explained further while addressing 
the key objections to this argument. 


Objection #1: What about the great pumpkin, or the 
spaghetti monster? 


There are some objections to this argument. Some atheists and 
sceptics will say: ‘What about the great pumpkin, or the 
spaghetti monster?’ They highlight that if God is a self-evident 
truth, if God is axiomatic, then why can’t the spaghetti monster, 
or the great pumpkin be self-evident truths as well? 


There are three ways of dealing with this false contention: 


1. A Cross Cultural Belief: The ‘spaghetti monster’ and the 
‘great pumpkin’ are not natural tendencies.[1] There is not a 
broad natural tendency to believe in a ‘spaghetti monster’ or 
‘great pumpkin’. These are not natural tendencies, they are 


culturally bound. For example, if I believe in a spaghetti 
monster, I would have to have been brought up in a culture in 
which you are taught about spaghetti and monsters. However, 
the idea of God, the basic underlying idea of a creator, of a 
supernatural cause for the universe, is cross-cultural. It is not 
contingent on culture but transcends it, just like the belief in 
causality and the existence of other minds. 


2. An Innate Belief: Properly basic beliefs, axiomatic beliefs, 
and self-evident truths, do not require information transfer. For 
me to understand what a spaghetti monster is, I require 
information to be transferred to me. For example, I require 
knowledge of western cuisine and Italian culture. But when it 
comes to the idea of God’s existence as the creator of the 
universe, you do not require any information transfer, whether 
from culture, or education. This is why sociologists and 
anthropologists argue that even if atheist children were stranded 
on a desert island, they would come to believe that something 
created the desert island.[2] 


This is very critical to understand because we frequently hear 
‘God is no different than believing in the spaghetti monster’. 
This is not true. If you understand self-evident truths, axiomatic 
and basic beliefs then you would see that they do not require 
information transfer. The basic concept of God does not require 
information transfer. The idea that monsters exist, or even that 
spaghetti exists, requires information transfer. Therefore the 
spaghetti monster is not a self-evident truth. 


3. A Foundational Belief: The third point is that basic and 
axiomatic beliefs are foundational: they provide a basis for a 
coherent world view. They answer questions and facilitate 


knowledge. For example, God’s existence, explains conscious 
emergence, the fact that we have consciousness within a 
material world.[3] It answers the questions for which we have 
no answer, like the question of language. Currently, 
evolutionary paradigms can’t explain the development of 
language.[4] It also explains the existence of objective moral 
truths and offers a foundation for explaining why things happen. 


Let’s apply this to another self-evident truth: the validity of our 
reasoning. Trusting our minds and the very fact that we can 
reason to the truth is a basic belief. If we did not hold such a 
belief then how could we trust our minds? How could we reason 
to the truth? How could we understand the universe and 
ourselves? These questions are indicative of the foundational 
nature of the validity of our reasoning. 


God’s existence provides a foundation for a coherent world 
view, facilitates knowledge and answers key fundamental 
questions. A belief in the spaghetti monster or the belief in the 
great pumpkin, only provides the foundation for a few laughs. 


Objection #2: Wasn’t the belief in a flat earth once self 
evidently true? 


Another objection is the belief that the earth was flat. This was 
once a self-evident truth, it was a basic belief. As science has 
progressed we have found that this is not the case. We now 
know that the world is round. I don’t want to get into a big 
philosophical discussion about basic beliefs or self-evident 
truths and if they can be changed by future scientific evidence 
but what I will say is this problem is not applicable to God’s 
existence. God, by definition, is a non-observed being and is 


outside of His universe. For example, if I made a chair, I 
obviously remain distinct and disjoined from the chair. I am 
outside of the chair. Likewise, the creator is distinct and external 
to the universe.[5] Therefore, the creator cannot be observed. 
We can’t observe what’s outside of our universe. So, from this 
perspective, the objection doesn’t apply: it is only applicable to 
things which can be observed. 


Science is based on a theory of knowledge called Empiricism. 
Empiricism stems from the idea that you can only have 
knowledge of something from experience based on direct or 
indirect observation.[6] An empirical rejection of God is 
impossible as it requires evidence from observation to form 
conclusions. To deny something that cannot be observed, by 
using the theory of knowledge that can only form conclusions 
based on observations, is absurd. The scientific world can never 
deny God’s existence because science can only deal with things 
that you can observe. This is why the philosopher of science 
Elliot Sober, in his essay Empiricism asserts that science 1s 
limited to questions which observation can explain, 


“At any moment scientists are limited by the observations they 
have at hand...the limitation is that science is forced to restrict 
its attention to problems that observations can solve.”[7] 


God is not observed. How can you use the observed world to 
deny that which cannot be observed? It’s impossible. This is 
why science can never directly reyect God’s existence. It can 
only do one of two things: 


1. Stay silent on the matter 
2. Suggest some evidence that can be used to infer His 
existence 


A common reply to this answer includes ‘if it cannot be 
observed, you cannot believe it’. This is a misplaced assertion 
because observations do not encompass all phenomena. There 
are many things we believe in that we cannot observe. The 
Philosopher John Cottingham exposes this problem in his book 
Rationalism: 


“But what about ‘all water at a given atmospheric pressure boils 
at 100 degrees Celsius’? Since this statement has the form of an 
unrestricted universal generalization, it follows that no finite 
number of observations can conclusively establish its truth. An 
additional and perhaps even more worrying problem is that 
when we reach the higher levels of science... we tend to 
encounter structures and entities that are not observable in any 
straightforward sense. Atoms, molecules, electrons, photons and 
the like are highly complex theoretical constructs... here we 
seem to be very far removed from the world of direct ‘empirical 
observation’...”[8] 


Objection #3: The belief in God is not universal 


A final key objection is that since self-evident truths must be 
universal, the existence of millions of atheists worldwide 
suggests that the God’s existence is not self-evident. There are 
two reason why this objection is false: 


1. Self-evident truths do not have to be universal: Self-evident 
truths, basic beliefs or axioms can be individualised and do not 


have to have universal appeal. Take for example your mother; 
you have a basic belief that the lady that you call your mother is 
the one that gave birth to you. You do not have a home DNA 
test kit and accept the fact that she is your mother because for 
you it is self-evidently true. However, to someone else, the lady 
that you call your mother could be your aunty, step-mother or 
adopted guardian. Basic beliefs and self-evident truths do not 
have to be universal. They can be individualised. 


2. The belief in God is universal: In spite of the number of 
atheists in the world, the belief in God is universal. A universal 
belief does not mean every single person on the planet must 
believe in it. A cross cultural consensus is enough evidence to 
substantiate the claim that God’s existence is a universal claim. 
Evidently there are more theists than atheists in the world, and 
this has always been the case from the beginning of recorded 
history. 


In order for atheists and sceptics to effectively challenge this 
thesis, they will have to explain that God is not a self-evident 
truth. They will have to explain that God is not a foundational 
belief, is culturally bound and is only acquired via information 
transfer. 


Our Innate Nature (Fitrah) 


This whole idea of basic beliefs, of self-evident truths 
concerning God’s existence, is in line with the Islamic 
theological tradition concerning the fitrah. The fitrah is an 
Arabic word that essentially means the natural state, the innate 
nature, or the innate disposition of the human being. This innate 
nature acknowledges God and wants to worship Him.[9] As the 


Prophet Muhammad (upon whom be peace) said in an authentic 
prophetic tradition, “that every child is born in a state of fitrah. 
Then his parents make him a Jew, a Christian or a 
Magian...”.[10] 


The concept of the fitrah has been a topic of scholarly discussion 
in the Islamic intellectual tradition. The 14th century theologian 
and polymath Ibn Taymiyyah explained that “affirmation of a 
Maker is firmly-rooted in the hearts of all men...it is from the 
binding necessities of their creation...”[11] The 12th century 
scholar Al-Raghib al-Asfahani similarly asserts that knowledge 
of God “is firmly-rooted in the soul”.[ 12] 


In spite of this, the fitrah can be ‘veiled’ or ‘spoiled’ by external 
influences. These influences, as indicated by the above 
Prophetic tradition, can include parenting, society and peer 
pressure. These influences can cloud the fitrah and prevent it 
from acknowledging the truth. In this light Ibn Taymiyyah 
argues that when the natural state of someone 1s “altered” that 
person may need “other evidences” for God’s existence: 


“Affirmation of a Creator and His perfection is innate and 
necessary with respect to one whose innate disposition remains 
intact, even though alongside such an affirmation it has many 
other evidences for it as well, and often when the innate 
disposition is altered...many people may be in need of such 
other evidences.’ 13] 


These other evidences can include rational arguments. Ibn 
Taymiyyah asserts that the originated being “itself knows 
through clear reason that it has an originator’.| 14] However 
these rational arguments must conform to Islamic theology and 


not adopt premises that contradict it. From this perspective, it is 
important to know that belief in God is not inferred from some 
type of inductive, deductive, philosophical or scientific 
evidence. Instead, this type of evidence acts as a trigger to wake 
up the fitrah, the innate natural disposition to believe in God. In 
addition to this, a key principle is that the Qur’anic arguments 
‘unveil’ or ‘uncloud’ the fitrah. These Quranic arguments 
include encouraging reflection, pondering, and introspection: 


“Thus do We explain in detail the signs for a people who give 
thought.” 
The Qur’an 10:24 


“Indeed in that is a sign for a people who give thought.” 
The Qur’an 16:69 


“Or were they created by nothing? Or were they the creators (of 
themselves)? Or did they create heavens and earth? Rather, they 
are not certain.” 

The Qur’an 52:35-36 


Evidence Supporting the Fitrah 


Interestingly, the Islamic concept of the fitrah is supported by 
psychological, sociological and anthropological evidence. 
Below are some brief examples: 


¢ Psychological evidence: the academic Olivera Petrovich 
conducted some studies concerning the psychology of the 
human being and God’s existence. She concludes that the belief 
in a non-anthropomorphic God is the natural state of a human 
being. Atheism is a learned psychology.[15] Theism is our 
natural state. 


“The possibility that some religious beliefs are universal (e.g., 
basic belief in a non-anthropomorphic God as creator of the 
natural world) seems to have a stronger empirical foundation 
than could be inferred from religious texts. Some of the initial 
findings of research into early religious understanding are 
consistent with other areas of developmental research which 
suggest that there are cognitive universals in a number of 
domains of human knowledge...”[16] 


¢ Sociological evidence: Take for instance, Prof Justin Barrett. 
Professor Barrett’s research in his book Born believers: the 
science of children’s religious belief looked at the behaviour and 
claims of children. He concluded that the children believed in 
what he calls “natural religion”. This is the idea that there is a 
personal being that created the entire universe. That ‘being’ 
cannot be human — it must be divine, supernatural. 


“Scientific research on children’s developing minds and 
supernatural beliefs suggests that children normally and rapidly 
acquire minds that facilitate belief in supernatural agents. 
Particularly in the first year after birth, children distinguish 
between agents and non-agents, understanding agents as able to 
move themselves in purposeful ways to pursue goals. They are 
keen to find agency around them, even given scant evidence. 
Not long after their first birthday, babies appear to understand 
that agents, but not natural forces or ordinary objects, can create 
order out of disorder...This tendency to see function and 
purpose, plus an understanding that purpose and order come 
from minded beings, makes children likely to see natural 
phenomena as intentionally created. Who 1s the Creator? 
Children know people are not good candidates. It must have 


been a god...children are born believers of what I call natural 
religion...”[17] 


¢ Anthropological evidence: Consider the atheism of communist 
Russia and communist China. They still had signs of what you 
would call a worship instinct, a sanctification instinct, awe of a 
greater being, which relates to the fitrah. For example their big 
statues of Stalin and Lenin were almost revered. When you look 
at different cultures you can see this worship instinct coming 
through. This instinct even manifests itself in Atheist cultures. 


In summary, to deny God is like denying the real world is 
actually real. We previously discussed self-evident truths and 
that the reality of our world is one of them, although we have no 
evidence for it. This is why if you deny God, Who is also a self- 
evident truth, you are denying reality itself. 


And this was confirmed via the teachings of our beloved Prophet 
(upon whom peace) over 1400 years ago. 


“Can there be doubt about Allah, Creator of the heavens and 
earth?” 
The Qur’an 14:10 
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